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Bargains in Coins, Medals, 
Curios, Paper Money, 
Gems, Etc. 


ce 


Gold Dollar, fine, each . pr erers. J chiens on, a. 1863 
J ol oin, fine ; iladelphia_ Ledger, , Newspaper 

ghia fe "very fine f 1861 Note, $1, head of Lincoln 

1885 $3 00 id fi Kopek of Peter the Great, very good 

-00, gold, very rare, very fine Foreign Dollar, silver, fine 

1798 $5.00, very fine . First American Copper Coin, 1536 

1800 $5.00, very fine .. ‘ U. S. Ye Dollar, before 1840, each 

1805 $5, very fine . 200 Ancient Egyptian Beads 

1804 $5, extremely fine .. . u. :. 50c Fractional Note, fine 





1810 $5, extra fine, small date . U. S. $2'\/2, 1874, rare, very gl 
U. S. Silver Dollar, 1858 proof 40. Nero or Hadrian Silver Coin, good 
U. S. Silver Dollar, 1852, br. proof . Wolf & Twins, copper, A.D. 336, fine 
1796 Dollar, extremely fine 50 Glass Money, fine, A.D. 800 
1799 Silver Dollar, mint state 5 Broad Chosroes I! Drachm, very fine 
1802 Silver Dollar, very fine 5 32 Page Premium Book (no name), each 
1803 Silver Dollar, very fine . 100 Page Premium Book, 28 plates, lots of 25, each 
Panama-Pacific '/2 Dollar, uncirculated é (room for name) 
1809 Half Dollar, uncirculated 2.00 Bronze Art Plaque, beautiful .... 
1812 2 Dollar, about uncirculated ° Large War Medal, bronze, 1917 
1813 Yo Dollar, uncirculated . Silver Dollar, 1842-73, very good 
1836 $2'/2, gold, fine . Trade Dollar, fine 
$20 U. S. Assay, gold fine . . Coolidge > Dollar, uncirculated, 1926 
1916 $1.00 McKinley, gold, uncirculated . Large Papal Silver Medal, Pius IX 
1874 $1, gold, no Liberty, uncirculated . Autograph Check of Wm. Meredith 
C.S.A. $100 Bill, 1862 ° 10c Note with Bust of Meredith, very fine 
C.S.A. $100 Bill, 1864, uncirculated ° 25c Fractional Notes, each, fine 
C.S.A. $2 Bill, 1864, uncirculated . Alexander Ill, very fine silver coin 
C.S.A. $500 Bill, 1864, very fine . Illustrated Civil War Magazine 
C.S.A. 50c Note, new Venetian Enameled Beads, 10 different 
Virginia Treasury Note, $1, uncirculated . Egyptian Bead Necklace, B.C. 1500 
Continental Note, 1778, fine . Old English Brass Candlestick 
Faceted Amethyst Stone, fine ° Old Staffordshire Blue Piate 
Faceted Topaz Stone, fine . Washington-Centennial Imported China, each 
Genuine Emerald (small) ° 10 Large Cut Gems, different 
Cut Tourmaline Stone . Swiss Lapis Stone, fine 
Extra Large Faceted Topaz, 15 K. . Pink Sapphire Stone, very fine 
10 Different Cut Stones . Fine Polished Carnelian Oval Stone 
Genuine Guaranteed Egyptian Scarab, B.C. 1500, fine 2. Oregon Trail '/2 Dollar, S mint, brilliant, uncircu- 
Greek Bronze Arrowhead, fine 1. lated 
Irish Leafshaped Arrowhead ° Spanish Doubloon, before 1800, fine 
Egyptian Flint Knife, B.C. 5000 . Elizabeth Shilling, very good 
Ushebte Statuette, 5'//2 inches ° Charles ! Shillina, very good 
Phallic Bronze Amulet, ancient . Richard Lion Hearted Silver Coin, very fine 
3 Egyptian Pendants, old, lot A Byzantium Silver Coin, B.C. 400 
Extra Large Grave Shell Wampum . Large Brown Amber Bead, B.C. 1500 
Turquoise Wampum Bead (New Mexico) - Prehistoric Wampum, Egypt, ivory 
Largest Columbus Medal, 110 mm., new . 50 Mixed Foreign Coins 
Lincoln Medal by Ryden, rx. two ° 25 Mixed Silver Coins 
Pratt Lincoln Medal, bronze 1 Polish Silver, before 1700, each 
Foreign Exchange Guide, cloth, ' ‘ Ptolemy XI Silver Coin, tetradrachm 
Gilbert on '/% Cents, new . Edward | Silver Penny 
1796 Cent Book, by Gilbert Siti : Henry III Silver Penny 
Piece of 8, dollar size, silver , Thick Indian Dump Copper, old 
Babylonian Tablet Inscribed ° one Nickel Cents, 5 for 
Two Varieties Japanese Cardboard Paner Money, S. 2c Bronze, 5 for 

85 years old, lot 35. 1873 U. S. Cent, with L., uncirculated, red 
Large Fossil Shark’s Tooth, fine 40 Oblong Japanese Cardboard Paper Money, 85 years 
Claypocils Newspaper, 1793, fine old, fine, each 
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THE NEW PREMIUM COIN BOOK — 1934 EDITION 


Lists 25% more items for premiums than any other. Includes Foreign, British, European, Greek and Roman 
for Premiums; all rare American Tokens, Medals, Paper Money, Clay, Harrison, Van Buren, Lincoln, Jackson 
Tokens; all rare American Colonial, Continental, Commemorative Gold, U. S. Silver and Copper. Most complete 
list ever issued for premiums. Many articles on coins; Roman Mint Marks, French Mint Marks, Coin Terms. 
Has 28 full page plates. Quarto size, sent postpaid for only 60 cents. Such a book sold formerly for $1.00. 


Whole Sales on Application by dealers. Auction Sales. Communicate with us about selling your coins or 
paper money in our Fall Sales. 


Retail lists Free. Special 32 page Illustrated Retail Book 4c. Coin Premium Book, 32 pages, wholesale rate 
5e each. Another, 42 pages, illustrated, postpaid 15¢c a copy. 
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The ELDER COIN & CURIO CORPORATION 


8 W. 37th Street New York City, N. Y. 
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Collectors and Dealers Reference Directory 





For $3.00 you can list your name and address and five words (total not to exceed fourteen 


words) for twelve consecutive months In the Collectors’ and Dealers’ Reference Directory. 


No classification accepted for less than a year. 


This service will place your name before the largest consolidated list of general collectors 








APPRAISERS 


Liebmann, George, Washington Grove, Md. Publisher of 
Manual; valuations of dead, unmarketable bonds, - 


igre ie 


Haberman, Alvin R., S. Orange Asoeee. Newark, 
=e Flyers’, Bresidenter Autographs; bought and 
sold, 


BOOKS 


Anderson, Robert, 535 No. Clark Pat Chicago, Ill. Books, 
Prints, Clippings, any subject. au4s 


Ed’s Book Store, 3161 Woodward, Detroit. National 
Geographics, Old Sheet Music, Old Books. ee 
in mail order business. sl 


CURIOSITIES 


Percher, Hermann & Co., Rua Libere Badaro 6. seb. Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. Brazilian Butterfly Works, Coins, 
Curiosities. 034 


DIME NOVELS 
Bragin, Charles, 1525 West 12th St., Brooklyn, N. Z 


Dime novels bought and exchanged. je3 
ENTOMOLGY 

R. C. Casselberry, 71 Price Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. Want 

lists solicited. Students collections. my53 
EPITAPHS 


Bethel, W., 166 W. Van Buren, Chicago, Ill. Wants 
phot os of queer grave stone epitaphs. Camera users 
write me. ap35 


FIREARMS 


Blank, Ernest, Van Wert, Ohio. Wants Colt Pistols 
marked Patterson, Guns, Accessories, Indian — 


Ellis, F. 9 Webster Groves, Missouri. Antique Fire- 
arms. List 5c. Prehistoric Indian Relics, ete. bias “+ 4 
years’ experience. ja3. 

Kipp, Geo. A., Niverville, N. Y. a old Colts, Bg 
lock Pistols and Revolving Rifles mh35 

Fuster, John A., Shirly Hills, i: Georgia. Wanted 
old Colt Pistols in fine condition. mh653 

“Shiff,”” North Woodstock, New Hampshire. For 60 years, 
the best for less. Relics. Moderns. mh35 

Stagg, 762 Garland, Los Angeles. Wants engraved, old 
Colts, oddities, freaks, = multiple shot pistols. 153 

White House, The, (Walter C. White, Jr.), Main St., 
Ashburnham, Mass. Antiques, glass, prints, guns. tf 


GEMS — MINERALS — ROCKS 


Blumenthal, R., 65 Nassau St., New York City. Importer 
of Cultured’ Pearls, Jades, "Stone Carvings. mh36 
B. Karelsen & Co., Inc., 15 West 44th St., New York 
City. Importers Chinese Jades, including Gem re 
my 
Nathan, Max Co., Inc., 68 Nassau, New York City. 
Importers, Dealers. Pearls, Precious Stones, —<_ 
Gems, Cameos. mh53 


INDIAN RELICS 


Bernard, O. Box 192, Oakland, Calif. Prehistoric 
and 2 Fascete artifacts, Navajo blankets. ap35 


Orcutt, Theo., Tecnor, Calif. aw mel in Indian Relics, 
Iridescent Obsidian Arrow Points 34 
Boudeman, Donald, 234 South Burdick. Mich. 
Prehistoric. Selis, Exchanges, banennies ive Warlety: 
Send lists. mh35 


in the country, and will bring you hundreds of letters from other collectors of allied subjects. 











Fiske, Frank, Fort Yates, N. D. Produces valuable pic- 
tures and books, Subjects: Sioux Indians. n34 


H. J. H., 281 B. 15th St., Indianapolis, Ind. Wanted: old 
Indian (metal) tomahawks with handi 


LINCOLNIANA 


Lackey, H. W., 858 E. 39th St., Chicago, Il. Want to 
Buy or Exchange. mh35 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Cosmopolitan” Friends Correspondence Clubs, Allahabad, 
India. Exchange, 125 hobbies; Members, 15,000: 
Countries, 150. Particulars, 5c. 135 


Littlecote Stamp Shop, Tpeeeperenee, 249 Genesee &t., 
Utica, New PVvoric. Catering to stamp and coin col 


lectors. 
MUSEUMS 
Gargoyle Museum, Richlandtown, Pa. 6 Miles from 
Quakertown. State Highway 212. Antiques, General 
Line. my35 
MUSIC 


Wagner, Paul, 303 West Drew, Houston, Texas. Sheet 
Music Period 1842-1865; Books. d34 
~NUMISMATICS 


Bolender, M. H., Guaguie, Illinois. Dealer. Holds 
large auction ‘sal es. my35 


Cockey, Edward W., 3933 Cloverhill Road, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Commemorative Coins. Large Cents. 
Wanted Wholesale. apl12 


Studley, Geor., 159 Albemarle St., Rochester, N. Y. 
War Medalist. Send list and price each. n34 


Wismer, D. C., Numismatist, Hatfield, Pennsylvania. 
Paper Money. my35 
PALEONTOLOGY 


Tone, Mrs. R. M., 115 Avenue B, Billings, Mont. Dinosaur 
gizzard tk Museum pieces. 043 


PICTURES — PRINTS 
Universal Art Bureau, 1945 Montrose Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
Pictures and Old Engravings for sale. ja36 
SCOTTISH i Ah 


based Kennels, Breeders-Im 
f Angola, Indiana, on Highw: 


SHIP MODELS 
Moore, Dennis, 370 Lexington Ave., New York. Ships, 
models and nautical things. my35 
STAMPS 


Battles, Frank H., 4 Broadway, Ann Arbor, Mich 
United oe 18 Mixtures. Price List. mh36 


Kerr, Wilbur F., Drawer C, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Day Comm 


—— miles west 
n34 


First _ 
emorative Covers. Want lists solicited au43 


Lowe, John H., 30 Page Street, Toronto, Canada. oes 
Packet. s, Mixtures, Price List. 


Simon, , Cliffside Park, N. J. Covers. General Re: 
Appro ; Exchange. ‘Wanted Used Airmails. 


Wong, Arthur H., Kapaa. La eng | Hawaii. United States 
ms Asiatic Stamps. Price list free. ja34 
TAXIDERMY 


How, Charles P., Taxidermist, Von Ormy, Texas. Attrac- 
tive trophies for sale. jiy34 


(SEE ANTIQUES DEPARTMENT FOR ANTIQUE DEALERS’ LISTINGS) 
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Wass days make :s nat- 

urally turn our thoughts 
to the activities of the col- 
lectors of nature objects. 
There are many trails that 
the lover of the out-of-doors 
may pursue. 

@ 

(PEERS are two boys in St. Paul, 

Minn., David Brink and John Mc- 
Carthy, who have made a collection 
of skulls of various kinds. In their 
collection they have the skulls of a 
beaver, muskrat, porcupine, squirrel, 
rabbit, chicken, duck, ringneck pheas- 
ant, turkey, silver fox, domestic cat, 
and raccoons. One of the boy’s father 
is a doctor so he uses his discarded 
surgical instruments in preparing 
specimens. One skull takes from 
four to seven hours to prepare it 
properly. 


RS HARRY LEWIS of Seattle, 
Wash., has adopted a method of 
displaying her cacti collection that 
has been used quite a bit by the col- 
lectors of old glass. She has arranged 
glass shelves in her windows (about 
five shelves to a window) on which 
she places her cacti and desert plants. 
The collection is artistically potted, 
some of them in ordinary flower pots, 
others in Mexican pottery, and un- 
usual colored baking dishes. One nice 
thing about this hobby according to 
Mrs. Lewis is that it required so lit- 
tle care. Water about three times a 
week. In the winter she says cacti 
rest, so her collection is kept in a 
temperature of 50 degrees. Many of 
her specimens are from California 
and others she has secured from 
Africa, This is Mrs. Lewis’ recipe 
for getting cacti started off right. 
“After you break off your plant, you 
leave it for two weeks until the sap 
is no longer running. Then plant it 
in the pot or bowl and give very lit- 
tle water until it is rooted. Too much 
water rots cacti and you must be sure 
that your flower pots have good drain- 
age.” 
o 
NOTHER lover of cacti is Donald 
Cook of Hollywood. He spends 
most of his spare time on the desert 
looking for new kinds of cactus plants 
when he isn’t with his friend Mary 
Brian. 
S 
MANY persons in the United 
States have deplored the passing 
of the country store and soap box 
whittler. In Poland, however, this 
art is recognized and encouraged and 
the variety of objects created will 
make it interesting for some collector 
of the future. In Zakopane, Poland, 
in the Carpathian Mountains, prac- 
tically the entire young male popu- 
lation whittles and carves with an 
artistry that puts to shame the most 
ambitious creations of early Amer- 
ican “ship-in-the-bottle artists.” Now 
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a government school of wood work 
has been established for the moun- 
taineers, and some remarkable pieces 
of art are being turned out. Before 
the whittling school was organized, 
the mountaineers used to carve all 
sorts of decorations on their wooden 
doors and beams, and when every con- 
ceivable object of daily use was beau- 
tified, they carved saints images. 
o 
EX BRASHER, who lives on a 
150 acre bird sanctuary in Chica- 
dee Valley near Kent, Conn., has 
spent forty-five years of his life 
painting bird pictures, most of which 
was done largely in the open moun- 
tains, on the shores of lonely lakes 
or in the middle of marshy swamps. 
Not satisfied with his first set of 
some 400 paintings the artist burned 
the lot and started afresh. He often 
went to museums for accurate count 
of tail feathers and such matters as 
birds’ whiskers and eyebrows, One 
hundred 12-volume sets were repro- 
duced from the original by photo- 
graphing and hand painting in water 
colors by the artist. Each set sub-~ 
scribed five years before completion, 
sold for $2,400. 
7 
NE collector believes that the star- 
fish is the strangest of all sea 
animals. They are edible, and have a 
red eye on the outer end of every leg. 
They are bi-sexual, and range ‘n va- 
riety from one inch to two feet in 
diameter. Their mouth is in the cen- 
ter of the rays. If you cut a live 
one into several pieces and cast them 
into the sea each piece will grow into 
a perfect starfish. They crawl by 
means of suckers under their arms. 
They feed on shell fish by clutching 
an oyster or clam shell until the 
shell opens enough so that the star- 
fish can suck the animal out. Miss 
Mary Hutchinson of Venice, Calif., is 
a collector of starfish, The ones she 
does not care to preserve for scien- 
tific interest she fashions into ash 
trays and ornaments. Some of her 
specimens measure twelve to fourteen 
inches in diameter. 
G 
A HOBBY that appeals usually to 
old and young is collecting trop- 
ical fish, We have even known ¢ l- 
lections that started in the bath tubs 
until a home could be improvised. 
Quite a variety can be had at the 
ten cent store. Many teachers have 
placed aquariums in their schools 
finding that the children soon become 
absorbed in the specimens, often con- 


tributing to the care of the 
collection, and learning much 
about aquatic life through 
this medium. 
Sa 
METEOR observing, ac- 
cording to Dr. Paul W. 
Merrill, astronomer at the 
Mount Wilson Observatory, is a fas- 
cinating hobby in which amateurs 
may take records of value to astro- 
nomical institutions. Incidentally, 
there are many engaged in the col- 
lection of meteorites (portions of 
fallen stars), and their findings aside 
from giving personal pleasure have 
been of invaluable interest and help 
to the scientists. Residents of Marsh- 
field, Oregon, report seeing a meteor 
fall into the ocean on a recent early 
morning. Light from the meteor, 
lasting several seconds, was sufficient 
to illuminate the landscape and make 
all substantial objects visible. 
e 
ruls is the busy season for the but- 
terfly collector and don’t forget 
that there is romance aplenty in the 
life of that beautiful specimen which 
you are chasing. It is said that the 
males are sometimes quarrelsome 
about the affections of their lady 
loves. Often the males quarrel par- 
ticularly when in the presence of fe- 
males. Sweet smelling perfumes are 
said to. play a part in the lovemak- 
ing of the male. When courting the 
male of certain species will fly 
around the female and spray her 
with fragrant scents. 
@ 
HERE is always a new mystery 
story in the study of insect life. 
S. F. Aaron, an amateur naturalist 
and insect artist reports t. the Amer- 
ican Nature Association, Washington, 
D. C., that there has been discovered 
a mysterious instinct for solitude on 
the part cf tiny lice or aphids which 
have become infested by grubs of 
certain kinds of wasps. 
o 
RCHIDS were one of the hobbies 
of Mrs. Charles D. Armstrong. 
Mrs. Armstrong collected specimens 
of these and fern plants valued at 
$35,000 and then presented the col- 
lection to the city of Pittsburgh. 
o 
66 JORSE of the hearth, chick of 
the hearth, chick of the god of 
the hearth,” are three names applied 
by the Chinese to crickets of which 
they have been especially fond of down 
through the ages. They have used 
various method of getting collections 
for their specially and ornately de- 
signed cricket jars. Usually, how- 
ever, they are captured at evening. 
In the north of China a lighted candle 
is placed near the entrance of their 
hole, and a trap box is held in readi- 
ness. Some of these traps are works 
of art in carved ivory. 
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According to Berthold Laufer, cur- 
ator of anthropology of the Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Chicago, 
many people in China rear hundreds 
of crickets in their homes, and have 
several rooms stacked with the jars 
which shelter the insects. The rich 
employ experts to look after theirs. 

& 

READER wants to know what 

became of the large collection of 
North American butterflies, assem- 
bled by the late Dr. William Barnes 
of Decatur, Ill. The collection was 
purchased from the widow by the 
bureau of entomology of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
under an act of Congress. The price 
paid was $50,000. The collection con- 
tained 500,000 specimens, 300,000 of 
which are named and carefully sys- 
tematized. More than 10,000 species 
are represented, and it is one of the 
most complete collections of North 
American lepidoptera in existence, as 


NEW 


HIS is the new Museum of Hob- 

bies which will be unlike anything 
in the world. It is an old stone man- 
sion that was built forty years ago 
by James Brega, millionaire board of 
trade operator, and adjoins the pres- 
ent property of HosBies Magazine. 
There are twenty-two rooms in the 
mansion and one room will te given 
over to each of the important collec- 
tion hobbies. A third floor will be 
added to the present building of the 
Lightner Publishing Corporation 
faced in stone to harmonize with the 
other building. Later on a 3-story 
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well as one of the finest insect col- 
lections of any character. 
o 
sigue personal experiences of a 
snake collector are varicd. Here 
is the story of one that appeared in 
Hunter-Trader-Trapper. 

The garter snake is the most abun- 
dant of all the non-venomous North 
American snakes. On April 18, 1923, 
while collecting material for a scien- 
tific institution near Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, I captured 72 of this species 
(eutonia elegans) in one hour, and 
within a mile or so of the city limits. 
At the time garter snakes at Kla- 
math Falls were as thick as mosqui- 
toes in an Arkansas swamp, but as 
they were absolutely harmless noth- 
ing was done towards their exter- 
mination. One day a native son, 
whose name I was unable to learn, 
decided to assume the role of a local 
St. Patrick. His decision came about 
in this way: 

In some manner he had learned the 
address of a New York firm that 
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manufactured hat bands, pelts, neck 
ties, purses and other novelties from 
snake skins. He wrote this firm of- 
fering to furnish them skins by the 
hundreds and in response they agreed 
to buy all he could furnish. 


The snake hunter at once started 
his serpent round up and, in a short 
time, had hundreds -f the reptiles 
corralled in a wooden pen. He again 
wrote the Eastern firm and told of 
the many snakes he had ready to 
ship. The firm, in reply, wrote and 
explained that they did not want the 
live snakes or their bodies, but would 
purchase only the dried skins. 


The snake collector’s heart sank. 
He went out to his pens, took one 
long look at that writhing, squirming 
mass of ophidians, and at the mere 
contemplation of killing and skinn'ng 
them, his stomach revolted, so he 
loaded the whole outfit into an en- 
closed wagon, carried them out of 
town and dumped them off on the 
bank of the river. 


MUSEUM OF HOBBIES 


stone wing extending out to the 
street on the other side to match the 
present wing will be built, the top 
floors of which will be added to the 
museum and the lower floor to the 
printing and engraving plant of the 
publisher, The entire garage across 
the hundred and thirty feet of Michi- 
gan Avenue frontage will also be used 
for the printing plant. In this way 
the museum will not be a burden to 
the company but will on the other 
hand be a valuable advertisement for 
the magazine. Millions of people 
drive on Michigan Boulevard annual- 


ly and many of them will be attracted 
by this unusual museum. 

It is not our intention to duplicate 
the work of any other museum. Col- 
lections which are shown better in the 
Field Museum, Chicago Historical So- 
ciety, Newberry Library, Museum of 
Science and Industry or any of the 
numerous institutions of the kind in 
Chicago will be given only limited 
space, sufficient for representation, in 
the Hobby Museum. There will be 
no hobby neglected but those that are 
not shown elsewhere will be featured 
to greater extent. It is our plan to 





Here the soacnas of HOBBIES “<< to arrange in beautiful and unusual settings hobby collections of many 


kinds not found in the ordinary museum. 
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humanize the museum. We will avoid 
the cold display of specimens in cases 
and aim to display material in prop- 
er surroundings. We shall not lose 
sight of beauty. None will ever re- 
fer to this museum as a “junk shop.” 
In many instances humor will pre- 
dominate, keeping in mind the mod- 
ern educational policy of fun while 
learning. 

Work of rehabilitation is now un- 
der way. The old mansion was built 
to last a thousand years. It contains 
an old-style grand staircase. The first 
floor in the large corner room is be- 
ing removed so that the room will be 
two stories high. It will be paneled 
in the famous carved mahogany that 
was lately removed from the old 
Farwell mansion, one of the finest in 
Chicago. A pipe organ will occupy 
the space on the second floor over 
the entrance way overlooking a 
chapel-like meeting room with its 
stained glass windows and rare Rus- 
sian altar. Folding doors connecting 
the adjoining rooms on the first and 
second floor will be equipped with bal- 
cony railings for additional audience 
space when needed. The beautiful, 
arched ball room on the third floor to 
be known as the Butterfly Ballroom 
will be a show place unrivaled in the 
world. The entire walls and ceiling 
will be encased in glass enclosing the 
most colorful mounted butterflies in 
their actual state. Violet X-ray in- 
direct lighting will bring out their 
shining fluorescence in every hue of 
the rainbow, creating a startling and 
unforgetable effect. 

The Hall of Stamps will represent 





HE Horace Mann School for Boys, 

New York City, according to 
Charles C. Tillinghast, headmaster of 
the school, has attempted to work out 
a plan by which every boy will be 
encouraged and in a measure almost 
compelled to follow at least one avo- 
cational interest which the school at- 
tempts to foster and direct. Since 
starting this plan the headmaster 
states that there has been a notice- 
able increase in academic success 
throughout the entire school. Too, 
there has been a decided increase in 
the interest of the faculty in the 
broader philosophy of education, he 
says. 


F a book could be written about the 
way hobbies start it would make 
many interesting chapters. Take for 
instance the hobby of Mrs. Fred Ever- 
ett of Seattle, Wash. It was all be- 
cause she was afraid of a shopkeeper 
in a little shop in a city of Spain. 
Afraid that the shopkeeper would be 
angry because she hadn’t purchased 
anything Mrs. Everett took an insig- 
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every conceivable kind of stamp col- 
lecting. It will be a show in itself. 
No effort will be made to feature 
rare stamps but popular collecting as 
a hobby and unusual effects will be 
the aim of the exhibit. The Oriental 
room will contain a rich collection of 
cloisonne and other Eastern art. 
There will be a limited display of 
coins so as not to conflict with the 
numismatic exhibition that has late- 
ly been installed in the Chicago His- 
torical Society. The mineral exhibit 
will feature principally the new meth- 
od of bringing out the hidden fiuo- 
rescence of rough minerals through 
the use of ultra-violet rays. In the 
glass and china room there will be 
cabinets containing a collection of 
each of the various types in this line 
such as Wedgwood, Staffordshire, 
Meissen, Majolica, Sevres, and the 
early American glass from Sandwich, 
New Jersey, Pittsburgh, etc. The 
brass and bronze room will be an- 
other feature, as well as the Hall of 
Wood Carvings. 


The walls of the various rooms 
where they harmonize will be “pa- 
pered” with collection material: one 
with cigar bands; another with auto- 
graphs; another with antique play- 
ing cards; another with obsolete bank 
notes and paper money. All will be 
under glass. The ceiling of the 


stamp room will be “papered” with . 


airmail stamps of all the countries 
of the world under magnifying glass 
so as to bring them within twelve 
inches of the visitor. Some of the 
walls will be finished with material 
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nificant looking bell as a last resort. 
But that bell took a grip on her af- 
fections. Now she has’ bells all over 
the house. They start on the front 
porch and end on the back porch, and 
they represent many countries of the 
world. 


ILFRED HEMPHILL, of Haver- 

hill, Mass., seems to be the cham- 
pion cigar collector. He has more 
than three million of 9181 varieties 
representing thirty-five years effort 
on his part. He says that his hobby 
started' when he started to smoke ci- 
gars. Many Haverhill smokers 
aware of his hobby remember when 
they smoke and gently tear the 
bands from their cigars and save 
them for the Hemphill collection. 
Withal this collector is still keenly 
watching for new brands to add to 
his collection. 


ON E of our collectors of pictures of 

unique epitaphs tells this. It 
seems that near Worcester, Mass., 
there is an isolated grave, of an old 
man who requested that he be buried 











contributed by each reader of Hos- 
BIES. 

One of the basement halls will be 
walled with historic stones that we 
are going to ask our readers to send 
us from every state in the Union. 
Each stone will be charted so that 
visitors can locate the exact stone 
they donated for this purpose. A 
definite announcement along these 
lines will be made later. 


Q.—When will your museum be 
open? 

A.—Not before a year at the ear- 
liest. We expect to have the work 
of rehabilitation finished by Fall and 
then will start the work of arrang- 
ing the exhibits. There is no hurry 
about it on our part. It will be done 
with the spare money and time of the 
publisher of Hopsies. There is no 
mortgage on the property and as it 
is a habit with us to live within our 
means it will be finished according 
to the conditions under which we 
work. 

Q.—Will you take things for sale? 

A.—No. There will be nothing for 
sale in the museum at any time un- 
der any circumstances. 

Q.—Will you charge admission? 

A.—We plan to charge a nominal 
fee to help pay maintenance. 

Q.—Will you give dances in your 
Butterfly Ballroom? 

A—No. It will be given at times 
to such charities as will bring a de- 
sirable group who will possibly be- 
come interested in hobby collecting 
and thus fulfill the object of the en- 
terprise. 








in the field, “within sight of his own 
house,” because, according to one of 
his neighbors, “he wanted to be in 
sight of his house for it seems that 
he had a frisky wife.” 


HOSE who saw the movie, “Kiss 

and Make Up,” will recall the 
comedian, Edward Everett Horton. 
He has a most unusual hobby. He 
buys old trees and has converted his 
eighty-acre ranch near Van Nuys, 
Calif., into a sort of haven for old 
trees. Of course, most of his old 
trees are local, but he has a collec- 
tion of approximately 450. The aver- 
age cost of his specimens which in- 
cludes planting and the tree surgeon’s 
fees for repair is $75 per. 


STORY of two San Francisco 

hobbysts is told by the Dowager 
in the San Francisco Examimer. The 
hobbysts Nion Tucker and Joe:Tobin 
have a home for ducks in the Ale- 
meda-marshes. There they study the 
lives and habits of different ducks 
and geese and water-loving birds 
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from all over the world. Their col- 
lection is rare. The birds are kept 
in enclosures that could fool any duck 
into thinking that he owned the 
world. They are arranged with all 
the natural surroundings that make 
each bird feel at home. In addition 
to having this interesting collection 
they study the habits of the wild 
birds and keep track of their migra- 
tions. This is done by a card system. 
Cripples are cured; then they are 
tagged and released. Other sports- 
men in different parts of the country 
who are interested in bird life do the 
same thing, and their starting points 
are all traced by their labels. It is 
remarkable to find the mileage these 
birds make, all over the United 
States and parts of Canada. 


THER diversions of San Francisco 
society folks as revealed by the 
Dowager include the hobbies of Roger 
Lapham who has not only one of the 
finest collections of early ship models, 
but a rare collection of early San 
Francisco etchings, theatre notices, 
building permits, bills of sales, and 
many other unusual documents per- 
taining to early days. In addition, to- 
gether with Mrs. Lapham he has 
made a rare collection of French and 
Russian war posters. 


For several years, wherever they 

traveled, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
King of Chicago went searching for 
stray pieces of miniature English sil- 
ver. Now they boast a complete set, 
even to nut crackers. Recently they 
placed a table set from their collec- 
tion on publie display in Chicago. 
Their search is said to have started 
in Biarritz, when Mr. King picked up 
a tea set. The pieces were used by 


traveling silver salesmen as samples. 


Most of them were used in the 18th 


century. 
IF you’re planning a neighborhood 
party a collection of dolls is just 
the right thing to arouse interest ac- 
cording to Miss Leah Lewinson, New 
York Librarian. Miss Lewinson used 
her own collection for that purpose 
recently, thus she spoke from first 
hard experience. An exhibition of 
dolls she says never fails to stir up 
interest because enthusiasm spreads 
from children to parents and every- 
body comes. A 


TEM from the Detroit (Mich.) 
News: “The dental world may be 
interested to hear that a 10-pound 
tooth has been removed from the 
mouth of San Francisco Bay, where a 
new bridge is being fitted.” 


HE hobby of collecting beer labels 

is followed by many. And, now 
that whiskey is back, we look for the 
label collectors to include them in 
their catalogue and seek them with in- 
creasing interest. It was the Indian- 
apolis (Ind.) Star that said: “Some 
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of these liquor labels are comparable 
with those pretty purple and gold 
stock certificates.” 


D® you ever see a lion laughing? 

If not, visit the William Rock- 
hill Nelson Gallery of Art and Ad- 
kins Museum at Kansas City, Mo., 
where two superb carvings in stone 
of laughing lions are on exhibition— 
one is a “limestone lion from the 
Cave of Ten Thousand Buddhas near 
the Yellow River in China,” said to 
have been carved in 681 A. D. in the 
T’ang dynasty; the other is “carved 
from golden marble by an unknown 
artist 400 years before Christ, and is 
believed to have stood on a victory 
monument in Athens.” 


HE recent death of Governor 

Rolph of California, recalls that 
he was somewhat of a collector of 
luck charms. He liked to tell how 
his luck charms had brought him 
good fortune in traveling about that 
state in airplanes. In one pocket he 
would carry a rabbit’s foot, tied with 
a piece of red ribbon. In another 
pocket he carried a Muzuzah, a good 
luck charm blessed by a Jewish rabbi. 
In still another pocket he told of how 
he carried the charms :f St. An- 
thony and St. Christopher. 


Miss ANNE GOULD, daugt'er of 

Mr. and Mrs. Jay Gould, spent 
much of her early girlhood in the 
Hawaiian Islands. She became an 
expert surf rider and ultimately a 
student of conchology. She went to 
the bottom of the ocean herself to 
obtain certain rare shells and corals 
for her collection which is said to be 
the finest private collection of its 
kind in America. 


M. POVENMIRE, of Ada, Ohio, 

* recently called our attention to 
two old gravestones in his possession 
which were plowed up several years 
ago near Williamstown, Ohio. The 
stones are sandstone, about two feet 
high, one foot wide, and two inches 
thick. They bear an inscription cut 
with a knife, the one bearing “AFI”, 
and the other “1744.” Both stones 
have similar characteristics. The 
query is who is “AFI” and what sig- 
nificance does the inscription “1744” 
have? This territory was not settled 
until 1830 and there is no known 
record of its being visited prior to 
1812. Possibly some reader of Hos- 
BIES has come across an incident in 
a book of travel or an unpublished 
diary that will give the missing links 
in the history of these two stones. 


_—— H. BOWMAN of Lexington, 
Ky., who furnishes Kentuckiana 
data for these columns writes: 
“Many Lincolniana lovers were 
present at the dedication on June 12 
of the Lincoln Homestead Park, five 
miles north of Springfield, Ky. This 


park is a six-acre tract in the heart 
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of the original Lincoln country. The 
land was cleared by Lincoln’s for- 
bears in 1782. The park is fashioned 
into a frontier homestead and con- 
tains a replica of the cabin of Lin- 
coln’s grandfather. The grounds are 
the property of the Washington 
County Historical Society and plans 
are under way to expand it into an 
area of 300 acres, embracing the 
original homesteads of Lincoln’s pa- 
ternal and maternal ancestors. The 
cabin is fashioned of logs 150 years 
old, is furnished with fittings of the 
frontier days, and contains many 
items of the Lincoln family, includ- 
ing the original marriage bond be- 
tween Thomas Lincoln and Nancy 
Hanks, parents of Lincoln. The pul- 
pit made by Rev. Jesse Head, who 
married Lincoln’s parents is in the 
cabin. Nearby the little log house 
on the banks of Lincoln Run Creek, 
is a stone memorial which marks “he 
place where Lincoln’s grandfather 
was slain by an Indian in 1788. 
Across the creek is the spring which 
furnished the Lincoln family a never 
failing supply of fresh water. The 
area is enclosed by a rough fence of 
hand hewn poles. 

“Senator A. O. Stanley, who made 
the dedicatory address said among 
other laudatory comments: 

“‘Up from the depths came Lin- 
coln—from the dirt floor of a win- 
dowless cabin in the wilderness to the 
presidency of the United States’.” 

“Gor 
HE Lincoln Association of Ohio 
was formed recently and the fol- 
lowing officers elected to serve the first 
year: President, A. L. Maresh; Vice- 
President, Albert A. Woldman, and 
Secretary, J. H. Cramer. 

The first meeting was held in Wed- 
dell House, Cleveland, in the very 
room occupied by Abraham Lincoln 
on his way to Washington to be in- 
augurated president in 1861. Dr. 
Daniel E. Huebsch, well known au- 
thor and lecturer gave an interesting 
talk, “The Mind of Lincoln.” 

The club has taken over this room 
in the Weddell House for permanent 
club headquarters and a Lincoln li- 
brary, which will be made available 
to the public, is being established. In 
so far as possible the room will be 
left as it was when Lincoln occupied 
it. 

In 19386 it will be seventy-five years 
since Lincoln visited Cleveland and 
the club is making plans to commem- 
orate the anniversary, by re-enacting 
several scenes of 1861. 

A. L. Maresh, presideut of the Lin- 
coln Association of Ohio, has approxi- 
mately 750 volumes, 1,500 magazine 
articles about Lincoln, and a few 
other Lincoln items. He has been col- 
lecting for about forty years. 

Membership in the association al- 
ready includes a roster of twenty- 
seven. Meetings are held monthly. 
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ATHARINE McNARY, wife of 

Colonel McNary, New York City, 
has spent many years in research of 
the historical background of shawls 
and of the symbolism of the designs 
entering into their patterns. These, 
she states, come under the head of 
primary or symbolic ornament and 
have been employed in religious wor- 
ship in the lEastern countries 
throughout the ages, going back to 
the days of the Assyrian monarchy. 


“Shawls are a study for the patient 
scholar,’ Mrs. McNary believes. 
“Since none of the Kashmir shawls 
have been made for the last 150 years 
the art is gradually becoming a lost 
one. There is little to be found in 
current reading material, and the in- 
formation one gets has to be gleaned 
from conversations with Oriental rug 
dealers, perusal of unusual articles 
in foreign as well as American pub- 
lications, and constant alertness in 
picking up more of the historic back- 
ground as revealed in the patterns 
used. 

“The real Kashmir shawls are true 
gems of the loom, unparalleled 


A group of fine shawls belonging to Mrs. Katharine McNary, of New York City. 
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Shawls 


among antique textiles, and are rare 
and valuable. The finest of them are 
of gossamer-like texture capable of 
being drawn through a finger ring. 
These, however, are not to be con- 
fused with the cheaper, coarser 
grades of India shawl which masquer- 
ade under the name of Kashmir. 
There are many beautiful and inter- 
esting India shawls which are fine 
examples of the weaver’s art and 
worthy of study and consideration. 
Many of these old pieces have been 
handed down as heirlooms to persons 
who know nothing of their back- 
ground, and who are at a loss to 
know how to make use of them in 
modern decoration. There are many 
things about them to appeal to the 
student and to art lovers everywhere 
—the intricacy and individuality of 
pattern, the technique of the weav- 
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ing, and the peculiar brilliancy and 
permanency of the old vegetable dyes. 


“Both the European shawl and its 
prototype the Oriental shawl, vary 
widely in type and texture. The 
Paisley shawl should be looked upon 
as an adaptation rather than an 
imitation of the India shawl. While 
there are many beautiful and pleas- 
ing pieces among the old Paisleys, 
even the best of them do not compare 
favorably with the cheapest of the 
Oriental shawls, which are all hand 
loomed and show a much wider range 
of design and coloring. 


“Russian women used to be judged 
by the shawls they owned. They 
used them as wall hangings, dog 
blankets, couch covers and in every 
possible place in their homes. Kath- 
erine the Great was a famous collect- 
or of shawls. But, today many people 
who have collected them, have had to 
sell them—and the field ha: not 
broadened to include many new col- 
lectors, in spite of the beauty of the 
shawls and their unusual interest 
from the standpoint of hand work 
and design.” 


This is a view of Mrs. McNary’s booth 


at the recent New York Hobby-Collectors’ Show. The shawl with the light decorations in the rear belonged to Rudolph 
Valentino, and was worn by him in “The Shiek.” 
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Mrs. McNary gained her start in 
this fascinating hobby when she was 
given an old French shawl in deep 
wine red, beautifully woven on a 
Jacquard loom, which was made 
about 1784 before the Paisley shawls 
had begun to be made. Her collection 
now includes the vivid turquoise and 
gold embroidered shawl worn in the 
movie, “The Sheik,” by Rudolph Val- 
entino. It is the shawl with the light 
decorations in the center of the back 
wall. One of her most prized pos- 
sessions was secured in Harbin, Man- 
churia. It is an exquisite Kashmir 
in the “pattern cf four gardens.” It 
is about 200 years old and is made in 
four squares, all intricately embroi- 
dered in elaborate patterns and warm 
Oriental colors. One square has a 
mustard yellow background, one a 
dull aquamarine, one scarlet and one 
green. The cypress tree. design 
around the border of the shawl shows 
the Persian influence on shawl de- 
signers of that period. 

Mrs. McNary has exhibited her col- 
lection at many gatherings and giv- 
en lectures on the history of the art 
of shawl making. She makes an ap- 
peal for the greater appreciation and 
for preservation of these old shawls, 
which are mute witnesses of an in- 
dustry which has long since passed, 
and which is not likely to be revived. 


There are numerous ways in which 
local interest can be stirred up to a 
greater appreciation of shawls. One 
of these is ably told by Hazel R. Al- 
len in a copyrighted story in The 
Country Gentlemen. The writer told 
of how a group of women in a small 
town in Northern Vermont had sewed 
all winter getting ready for a bazaar 
in the summer, but folks were not 
turning out to the church suppers as 
they once did. And if folks don’t turn 
out you can’t sell your rugs, novelties, 
and other handiwork. One of the wo- 
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men suggested that they have a shawl 
exhibition. She had attended one 
once that was quite successful in 
bringing out a good crowd. 


“There aren’t enough shawls in 
town for an exhibit, and who would 
come to look at old shawls anyway,” 
was the remark of another. The con- 
troversy ended, however, by the wo- 
men abandoning the children to the 
mercies of grandmothers and big sis- 
ters while they set out to collect 
shawls from everyone in the neigh- 
borhood who had one. 


No one dreamed there were so 
many shawls in that town. There 
were very old Paisleys and quite late 
ones. Ones with white centers, with 
black ones, with red ones; double 
ones, and single ones. Those who 
didn’t have a shawl to contribute had 
interesting stories to tell about ones 
that had been in the family. One told 
of his mother’s beautiful shawl which 
was buried with her. Some of them 
told of making old Paisleys into 
wrappers. 


They found two shawls from the 
Vale of Kashmir, one with the mak- 
er’s signature. One from Russia, 
made last year by the first Soviet 
college in order to revive the art was 
particularly beautiful. 


Then came the day for the exhibit. 
The women stretched ropes around 
the large and well lighted exhibit 
hall and the shawls poured in, like- 
wise the crowds. It was like a re- 
cital in which all the parents, aunts, 
uncles, cousins, and friends and their 
friends come to see their children on 
display. And incidentally it got the 
folks to thinking with more rever- 
ence about old shawls and about the 
part they have played in the drama 
of life and history. 


Why not a few more shawl ex- 
hibits? 
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Hobby Shows Here and There 
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Never Too Young for a Hobby.— 
A junior hobby show held at the Sid- 
ney Pratt school in Minneapolis, 
Minn., recently demonstrated that it 
is never too young to begin a hobby. 
Some of the prize winners were mere 
babies, 


New Hobbies Listed—Kings Coun- 
ty, Calif., recently held its Second 
Annual Hobby and Pet Show at Han- 
ford. Among the exhibits entered 
were the following. Mrs. George 
Omata’s Japanese doll collection, said 
to be the largest in California; Jacob 
Wien’s collection of odd musical in- 
struments; E. W. Cokeley’s canes, 
curios, coins and firearms, many of 
them from the Dutch East Indies; 
Kenneth Manning’s South American 


collection; Mrs. Russel Troutner’s col- 
lection of Sumatra curios; Richard 
Moate’s collection of birds’ eggs; 
Earl Ross’ collection of artificial flies; 
a collection of wild animal heads ex- 
hibited by A. E. Horlock, O. T. Clow, 
Frank L. Buckner, Emory W).ilton, 
W. D. Cackler and others; Eleanor 
Wright’s 85 China dogs, and Dave 
Reinhart’s 30 silk flags of different 
nations. 


There were also many exhibits of 
Indian relics, nature lore, stamps and 
coins, souvenirs, photographs, prac- 
tical arts, fine arts, science, etc., in 
addition to pets of all kinds. It was 
a very creditable show. Hanford, 
which is the county seat of Kings 
county, has an excellent municipal 
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museum, where thousands of inter- 
esting objects are displayed. 


Hobby Suggestions—The Grand 
Rapids, Mich., public school and the 
local museum staged their first an- 
nual hobby exhibit recently and of- 
fered many hobby ideas to students 
and their parents through a printed 
list of hobby suggestions. In 1930 
the schools here as a group began to 
encourage nature hobbies. Interest 
grew until this year many depart- 
ments of the schools joined with the 
public museum to urge parents and 
their children to start a hobby. One 
of the features of the recent exhibit 
was a nightly demonstration of some 
activity which had habby possibilities. 


Heirlooms and Hobbies were com- 
bined in a program given recently by 
the men of the P. E. Church of the 
Nativity in Brooklyn, N. Y., as a 
part of the club’s annual “Ladies’ 
Night.” 


Rotary Club Invites Boys.—The 
Rotary Club of Catasauqua, Pa., re- 
cently invited boys of that section to 
participate in a hobby show which 
the club sponsored. 


Library Hobby Show.—Hobbysts 
brought their treasures to the Art 
Room of the public at Summit, N. J., 
recently and staged a show. The li- 
brary has been very generous in pro- 
moting hobbies and carries a full line 
of magazines having to do with va- 
rious kinds of hobby pursuits. 


Getting Ready for Fall.—The Ki- 
wanis Club of Malone, N. Y., is mak- 
ing plans to hold a hobby show this 
fall, and is busy rounding up hob- 
bysts in that vicinity for that project. 


Columbia University Hobbies. 
Strdents of Columbia University held 
a show recently in which a variety of 
hobbies were displayed. One showed 
his first edition including John Dry- 
den’s “All for Love,” printed in 1678. 
Of interest also was a first edition of 
George Colman’s “The Jealous Wife,” 
dated 1761. Another student proudly 
displayed a first edition of Mark 
Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn,” “Fol- 
lowing the Equator,” and “Innocents 
Abroad.” Another student showed 
more than 100 pictures of current 
European automobile body designs. 
There were any number of stamp ex- 
hibitions shown. 


Hobbies and Pets.—Everything in 
the way of hobbies and pets were dis- 
played by boys and girls from the 
ages of 9 to 18 at the Englewood 
Y. M. C. A., Chicago, recently. Prizes 
were offered by the Keymen Club, 
sponsors of the show. 


Sponsors’ Tea Held.—Several prom- 
inent women held a tea in New York 
recently for the purpose of planning 


(Continued on page 27) 
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CROSS 
COLLECTING 
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~~ can have your other hobbies, 
but give us cross collecting,” 
summarizes comments from three let- 
ters received from cross collectors 
during the past month. It was just 
a coincidence, perhaps, that three 
letters should arrive almost concur- 
rently on the same subject, in spite 
of the fact that there are possibly 
one hundred collectors of crosses 
scattered here and there. 


“But what would be so interesting 
in searching for crosses, I would 
rather collect mystery stories,” the 
searcher after thrills might query. 


There’s mystery aplenty in the 
story of the cross. In fact, none of 
the collectors have been able to say 
definitely when the cross became a 
symbol. In fact, the archives of his- 
tory are in doubt about the era in 
which the cross took on its meaning. 
A cross like device occupied a promi- 
nent position among medieval sym- 
bols. The Spanish conquerors were 
astonished to find it an object of re- 
ligious veneration among the Indians 
of America, 


In the great art of Christian archi- 
tecture, and throughout the entire 
range of medieval decorative art, the 
cross sign has exercised a most 
powerful influence. Ground on which 
some of the fine churches, as well 
as many others of a humbler order 
were built, was made to assume a 
cruciform plan, so that the church 
from its foundation upwards might 
carry with it, the image of the sacred 
sign, 

The manner in which Christ suffered 
has caused the cross, as the instru- 
ment for crucifixion, either to be 
associated directly or indirectly with 
His death, or to be regarded as hav- 
ing a reference to the fundamentals 
of Christian history. Thus with the 
triumph of Christianity, the cross be- 
came a universal symbol of dignity 
and honor. 


So it is natural that crosses are 
to be found in an endless variety of 
form and adornment for cathedrals 
and churches, for ensigns upon royal 
diadems, for the decoration of the 
sceptres of princes and the armor of 
the great warriors. Nothing was or 
is too good it seems to enter into 
the formation of a cross. It is not 
surprising then that collectors find 
them studded with precious stones 
and adorned with the most costly 
art. Naturally the shapes are endless 
conforming to the ideas of different 
cults and countries. 
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CROSSES FROM THE COLLECTION OF FRANK A MILLER, RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 


Center: 
Left (Above): 


A Norwegian bride’s brooch of gilt filigree silver. 
Fine enamel cross from Limoges. 


Left (Below): A curious six-pointed star cross, dating about 1300. It comes from the 
Ordos region, 700 miles northwest of Peiping. 


Right (Above): 


The figure on this crucifix from Lucerne is quite unusual in that 


it does not have the arms extended. 


Right (Below): 


St. Hubert’s cross from Munich is reminiscent of a very popular 


German saint of that name who was a mighty hunter. 


From collections we learn that the 


mediaeval artists delighted in variety. . 


They wrought leaves and ffowers into 
cruciform figures, and adorned their 
crosses with foliage and flowers. 


The use of the cross in religious 
decoration may be divided into sev- 
eral classes. These include the finial 
crosses which decorated gables on 
churches; churchyard crosses, usually 
consisting of a tall shaft raised on 
steps; wayside crosses, in their 
general character resembling those 
erected in churchyards, designed to 
commemorate some memorable inci- 
dent on the spot where it took place; 


‘the monumental crosses used upon 


stone coffin lids or sepulchral slabs. 


Thus it is not surprising that those 
engaged in the collecting of these 
symbols have become absorbed in the 
hobby. Let us peer into one of these 
collections with Mrs. Allis M. Hutch- 
ings, as she describes a few of the 
crosses in the collection of her father, 
Frank A. Miller, master of the famous 
Mission Inn, at Riverside, Calif. 
Several in her father’s collection are 
decorated with emblems antedating 
Christianity. The ancient Egyptian 
key of life is shown in an enamel 
cross with a handle at the top, 


An Indian cross on a fragment of 
terra-cotta olla is from a pit house 
in Arizona and dates from prehistoric 
times, the Pleistoncene period, of 


40,000 years ago. A gilt swastika is 
from the hand of a Buddhist goddess, 
Kwannon, in the Temple of Sanju- 
sangen-do at Kyoto, Japan. 





A silver double-armed pectoral 
cross has the swastika emblem also. 
This cross is made of silver coins, 
hammered together, the handiwork of 
a Navajo Indian silversmith. It is not 
Christian, but pagan, and is the rain 
cross to which the Indians of the 
Southwest have prayed for centuries, 
and which was worshipped in Mexico 
before the Spaniards came. 


A curious six-pointed star cross, 
one and a quarter inches in diam- 
eter, of heavy bronze, dates from the 
Nestorian Christian era in China 
(1278-1368), and has come from the 
Ordos region, 700 miles northwest of 
Peiping, on the border of Shansi 
Province and Mongolia. It has the 
symbol of diety, the Hebrew iriangie 
interlaced, and a Christian cross in 
the center. It was probably used as 
a seal and worn at the belt. 


A Christian cress with two arms 
is called a Lorraine or Patriarch’s 
cross, That of polished Mexican 
hardwoods, standing over 40 inches 
high, is especially noteworthy, The 
translation of the Spanish inscription 
at its base is, “Senor Dr. Don Alonso 
Nunex de Haro y Peralta, most 
worthy Archbishop of Mexico, of his 
Majesty’s Council, has granted eight 
days of indulgence to ail persons of 
both sexes for each time that with 
reverence and devotion, they recite a 
Credo before this holy cross at the 
same time beseeching God for the 
necessities of Holy Church. Done in 
Tacubaya, the 12th day of May, 
1794.” The cross contains over eighty 
small circular glass covered cavities, 
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which at one time held relics of the 
blessed saints. 


Another Mexican cross is of crude 
Indian workmanship of two hundred 
years ago. It is a marriage cross, 
profusely carved with symbols of the 
Passion in high relief. From the cross 
arm project two spokes, from which 
were hung garlands of flowers at 
marriage celebrations, baptisms and 
other festivals of similar nature in 
the Roman Catholic faith. 


A rare crucifix of silver is over one 
hundred and fifty years old, and from 
Mexico. It has contained holy oil 
used at the bedsides of the faithful, 
when the sacrament of extreme 
unction was performed by Catholic 
priests. The handle of the stopper is 
also a cross and a cord is attached 
to the cross arm so that it hangs 
easily around the neck, It has served 
the two uses of oil stock and crucifix. 


From Spain there is a most unusual 
brass crucifix commemorating an in- 
teresting legend of Caravaca. The 
double armed cross is on a marble 
stand and is seemingly supported by 
two cherubs. On the front is the body 
of Christ, as is usual in crucifixes. 
The back is by far the more interest- 
ing. The legend relates that a 
Moorish king in the 15th century cap- 
tured a priest near Caravaca and 
ordered him to say mass. All was 
ready except the cross, for lack of 
which the priest refused to proceed. 
The enraged Moor was about to slay 
him when by a miracle two angels 
appeared, bearing a cross, which they 
placed on the altar. Two pairs of 
these angels with their crosses are 
quaintly shown, as well as the Moorish 
king and his courtiers, and, in the 
center, the kneeling figure of the 
recalcitrant priest. This crucifix is 
17th century work and an interesting 
example of the influence of such 
miracles on the style of sacramentals 
of the Catholic faith, 


Another very lovely standing cru- 
cifix is of crystal, of the 16th cen- 
tury, and from Spain. The figures 
and terminals are of hammered gold. 
The two Marys stand on each side 
of the cross. It is an exquisite ex- 
ample of a sacramental, showing the 
jewelers’ art of that period. 


From France there is an interest- 
ing crucifix of fine enamel work from 
Limoges. The figure is in warm flesh 
tones and seems to stand out in relief 
from the dark background. The green 
trifoliate designs at the ends of the 
cross piece remind one very strongly 
of Irish shamrocks. The letters 


“INRI” are at the top of the cross 
as is usual in Catholic crucifixes. 
They stand for Jesus Nazarenus Rex 
Iudaeorum (Jesus of Nazareth, King 
of the Jews), the inscription affixed 
to the cross of Christ by order of 
Pilate. 
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The St. Hubert’s cross from Munich 
is reminiscent of a very popular Ger- 
man saint of that name. He was a 
mighty hunter and one day, when 
about to slay a milk white stag, a 
miraculous crucifix appeared between 
its horns, and Hubert was converted 
to Christianity on the spot. This St. 
Hubert’s cross is of silver and a 
crudely formed crucifix stands up- 
right between the stag horns, 


The crucifix, with a quaint clothed 
and crowned figure, is of a most in- 
teresting saint. The figure repre- 
sents St, Kummornis, also called St. 
Wilge Fortis, virgin martyr, a mythi- 
cal saint mentioned in martyrologies 
of all European countries. She is 
especially venerated among the Catho- 
lics in the Austrian Tyrol and in 
Bamberg, Germany. She was one of 
seven twin daughters of the King of 
Portugal, who wished her to marry 
the King of Sicily. She had taken 
a vow of perpetual virginity, and 
opposed her father’s wishes. In her 
extremity she prayed for help, where- 
upon a moustache and whiskers grew 
upon her maidenly face, and she lost 
so much of her feminine charm that 
men turned from her. Her father in 
a rage had her crucified. She hangs 
on the cross in a rich royal blue robe 
and with a gilt crown on her head. 
Her beard is very luxuriant and, ex- 
cept for the feminine outlines of her 
figure, she looks very brigandish. Her 
shoes are of silver, one of which at 
one time she gave to a poor fiddler. 
He was unjustly accused of stealing 
it, so to save him, she kicked off 
the other, going barefooted for a 
short time in consequence. 


Another very feminine cross is the 
Norwegian brides’ brooch of gilt 
filigree silver. The cross hangs with- 
in a heart which is surmounted by 
a crown. From the sides of the heart 
hang seven pendant disks, a favorite 
embellishment of Norwegian jewelry. 
This was once owned by the 
Trondhjem Cathedral, and for a cer- 
tain tithe the brides married in the 
Cathedral were allowed to adorn 
themselves with it for the marriage 
ceremony and festival. This quaint 
custom is now no longer in use. One 
wonders if the design of the crowned 
heart completely encompassing the 
cross may not have a subtle meaning 
of love being stronger than faith. 
Seven is always a magic number in 
any land. The disks might suggest 
to the bridegroom the wisdom of 
cultivating his love every day of the 
week, 


The figure on the crucifix from 
Lucerne, Switzerland, is quite un- 
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usual in that it does not have the 
arms extended, but held in a perpen- 
dicular position, close to the head. 
The crucifix is of silver gilt and of 
fine workmanship. On the four 
terminals which are nearly square, 
are etched the symbols of the four 
evangelists: the eagle of St, John is 
at the top, the angel of St. Matthew, 
and the lion of St. Mark are on the 
cross terminals, while the ox of St. 
Luke is at the foot. 


The crosses of the Greek Orthodox 
Church are quite different from the 
Roman Catholic. The Russian pear 
wood Icon cross is most unusual. It 
is of Byzantine chip carving of about 
1660. The panels contain Biblical 


scenes and inscriptions in Russian 


characters. Many of the figures bear 
a strong resemblance to the North 
American Indian. Such crosses were 
used in the ancient custom of the 
“Blessing of the Neva.” 


Another cross of the Greek Catho- 
lic Church, of exquisite enamel work, 
is very different in outline. In addi- 
tion to the conventional cross arm, 
there is a square cross at the upper 
terminal, and a diagonal arm at the 
feet of the Christ figure. The whole 
is about fifteen inches in height, done 
in black and white enamel and gold. 
At the top God, the Father, looks 
down on two kneeling angel figures, 
holding napkins, On each side of 
Christ’s figure are a spear and sponge, 
and at the extreme ends of the cross 
arm a sun and moon are quaintly 
shown. The domes and turrets of 
Jerusalem occupy the diagonal foot 
arm. Many of them are on a slant 
and quite out of plumb to signify the 
earthquake at the time of the cru- 
cifixion. The base of the cross, below 
Jerusalem, is devoted to Purgatory, 
where there is a vast conglomeration 
of lost souls, symbolized by nude 
figures of indistinct outlines. This in- 
teresting crucifix is about two hun- 
dred years old, from Latvia. 


Two wooden crosses have special 
interest for horticulturists. One is of 
orange wood from the original Wash- 
ington Navel Orange Tree replanted 
in the Mission Inn Court in 19038, by 
President Roosevelt. From this tree 
and one other slip sent to Riverside 
in 1874 from Brazil, by way of Wash- 
ington, have sprung, through bud 
propagation, all the Washington Navel 
Trees of the United States and many 
other countries. The other cross is 
a natural rose thorn, over three 
inches long, with two smaller thorns 
making the cross arm. It is from the 
rose tree planted by Fray Junipero 
Serra at the Franciscan Convent of 
Santa Cruz at Queretaro, Mexico. 
Fray Serra, the founder of the Cali- 
fornian Mission, brought a Castilian 
rose bush from Spain and planted it 
at this convent, where he was before 


(Continued on page 27) 
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N these days of fast living with 
demands on women’s time from 
neighborhood clubs, and finger waves, 
it is hard to think of the time when 
women patiently made and designed 
lace for dress, table spreads, towels, 
decorations, shawls, and even royal 
and ecclesiastical use. There are a 
few lace collections, however, 
throughout the country that bear wit- 
ness to the patience and originality 
of civilizations that had no complexi- 
ties of modern life. 

Aside from the collections, the old 
laces are fast disappearing. In a 
few countries women still employ 
this art, but in the United States lace 
making, while practiced a little by 
certain groups trained in the ways of 
the fine lace makers of Eurup32 and 
the East, has never attained much of 
a following. 

Thus it is lace collectors and lace 
lovers who are perpetuating < beau- 
tiful art which but for them might 
through the coming decades become 
entirely lost. Probably the best known 
collection of lace in the United States 
is that of Marian Powys, owner of 
the Devonshire Lace Shop in New 
York City. 
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The love for old laces developed into a real business for Marian Powys, who sixteen years ago founded the Devon- 
shire Lace Shon in New York City. She displayed treasures from her collection at the Hobby-Collectors’ Show 


held recently in New York City. 


Laces 


G 


In lace collecting, she believes that 
the first thing to be considered is the 
intrinsic beauty of the piece as a 
work of art, the grace and character 
of the lines of the pattern, sometimes 
in bold curving, sculptured scrolls, 
and sometimes with the peculiar 
charm of quaint originality. Next 
she believes that the collector should 
seek for fineness and beauty in the 
execution of the work. The designs 
for lace are sometimes made by real 
artists, more often, unfortunately in 
some countries by the mistress of the 
lace school or the one who received 
the order for the lace, so that the 
lace maker with a creative mind can 
only express herself in the fine detail 
of the work. The third thing to be 
considered, she says, is the historic 
and romantic associations of the lace, 
its sentimental value. 





Lace collectors have various ways 
in which their collections are dis- 
played. One man may put his speci- 
mens in a cabinet in the manner of a 
collector of jade. Another may use 
the card system, fastening the pieces 
by thread, and writing the descrip- 
tion below or on the opposite side of 
the card. Others who collect the 
smaller pieces have found . loose-leaf 
book satisfactory, with one sheet for 
the lace and the opposite for the de- 
scription. 

This obtains only when small spe- 
cimens are collected. Some of the 
pieces which Marian Powys owns 
have to be displayed in glass cases, 
or from glass shelves, or on forms, 
for they are complete garments. 

At the New York Hobby-Collectors’ 
Show she showed complete garments 
and larger pieces of exquisite design. 
The central shawl which is shown in 
the accompanying picture is the very 
fine Needle Point with a design of 
lilies and roses, the period being 
1845. It was made to be worn with 
crinoline, over which was arranged 
a flounce to match the shawl, one of 
which is displayed to the right in the 
picture. The two old lace gowns, one 
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of Brussels Applique and one fine 
Chantilly were brought to the United 
States from Paris in 1869. The 
pointed cape collar or Fichu in the 
center, under a Louis XIV fan, is 
Point Plat de Venise of the 17th cen- 
tury. It was worn at court in Rus- 
sia and in Poland. To the left is a 
beautiful Brussels Rose Point veil 
with a design composed of “True 
Loves Knots.” Opposite to the 
right is a grand ecclesiastical altar 
piece with the Lamb of God, the Tree 
of Life, and the head of St. John the 
Baptist. 

Smaller items displayed show the 
historical significance in lace collect- 
ing. There was a Brussels Rose Point 
Handkerchief which was the property 
of Princess Louise of Belgium. It 
bears her monogram and the royal 
crown. A Honiton lace handkerchief 
with many crowns and the name of 
Princess Charlotte of England. An 
embroidered handkerchief given by 
Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton. A 
Mechlin lace handkerchief which be- 
longed to the famous actress Gene- 
vieve Ward. A Maltese handkerchief 
that belonged to Sarah Bernhardt. 
There was a sampler also with the 
tragic story of the worker written 
into it with the needle. 

The lace lover is usually familiar 
with the various types of bobbins that 
were used in the creation of old laces. 
Some are carved of ivory and so 
delicately hollowed out that they are 
like Gothic Church windows. Heavi- 
er hobbins were used on the heavier 
laces and it is not unusual to find 
these inlaid with turquoise or some 
other stone of the lacemaker’s choos- 
ing. The lace collector who acquires 
a few of these has worthy accessories 
for his or her collection. 

A complete collection of lace, be- 
lieves Miss Powys, should be divided 
into three parts—the Points, the Pil- 
low laces and the Decorated Nets. 
The needle point laces must include 
the Reticello, Punto in Aria, Point de 
Venise, Point de France, Point d’ 
Alencon, Argentan Brussels, Rose 
Point and many others. To the ‘il- 
low laces belong the Genoese, Milan- 
ese, Old Flemish, Point d’ Angleterre, 
Mechlin, Valenciennes, Binche, Chan- 
tilly, Blonde, Honiton, and old Eng- 
lish thread. Filet, Buratto, Limerick 
and Needle-run Spanish Blonde are 
decorated nets, also Breton Needle- 
run, Sicilian needle-run and the 
American needle-run laces of the 
early nineteenth century. 

The Devonshire Lace Shop, which 
Miss Powys founded about sixteen 
years ago, is known far and wide by 
museums and collectors of fine laces. 
She states that since the Hobby Show 
she has sold a magnificent old Flem- 
ish lace flounce whicl. belonged to 
Charles VI of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. It bears the Charles VI mono- 
gram and his crown as Emperor, 
and other insignia. Half this flounce 
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is to go to. the Kansas City Museum 
and half to the Toledo Museum of 
Art. 

Not only is Miss Powys a collect- 
or and business woman but also she 
is a designer and craftsman. There 
are few laces that she cannot make 
or mend. When she started her shop 
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it was more with the idea of design- 
ing and making the laces of her own 
country, but the place rapidly de- 
veloped into an international lace ex- 
change. Now many historic laces 
come in to be expertized or to be 
sold, and passed on again to museums 
and private collections. 


A Hobby Better Known in England 


oie 


fo ACQUAINT others with what 

a little Ohio girl finds most fasci- 
nating as a hobby we reproduce here 
a few horse brasses from the Bazaar, 
an English publication. There are 
not many collections of horse brasses 
in this country. In fact, the little 
girl in Ohio who collects them is the 
only one to come to our recent atten- 
tion. Perhaps as the horseless age 
recedes more and more into history, 
horse brasses wil] entirely vanish, 
with the exception of those that have 
been brought together into cullec- 
tions. On the other hand farmers 
point to the high prices that horses 
bring in the market, indicating that 
a new era in horsedom may be at 
hand. 

Frank Collie, an English collector, 
writes extensively of this hobby in a 
contemporary publication. It is his 
opinion that the only brasses worth 
collecting are those produced by cast- 
ing. The old cast brass ones weigh 
from four to six ounces; the stamped 
ones seldom more than two. Owing 
to the advent of the easily produced 
stamped variety, brass foundries in 
England, he says are destroying the 
moulds from which the real ones used 
to be cast, and as each year passes 


they are naturally becoming more 
scarce. ; 

Years ago when this collector be- 
gan his hobby he says he could pick 
up specimens in saddlers’ shops, in 
smithies, at farm steadings, from the 
carters themselves for a small amount, 
but today the price has more than 
tripled. 

To some this might seem an unim- 
portant hobby, but consider the his- 
tory of horse brasses. Their origin 
lies buried in a remote past. Ancient 
Egypt, Chaldea, Rome, all had a 
share in the development of their de- 
signs, Perhaps, some of those to be 
had today served as a means of 
decorating the harness of an Arab 
steed in olden times. 

Many are the styles and shapes of 
these little devices that once deco- 
rated the forehead harness. There 
are crescents, suns, moon, stars, 
hearts, flowers, and various forms of 
heraldic design. Bells used to be used 
in olden times, not only to terrify 
the devil, but to give warning of 
approach, and cheer the owner as he 
rode along behind his steed. 

Who else besides the little girl in 
Ohio and our English cousins collect 
these little horse brasses? 





Courtesy of Bazaar, London 


A group of typical old horse brasses. 
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The Isaiah Thomas Printing Press 


Bo} | 
By PAUL W. SAVAGE 


66s7I\HE freedom of th2 press,” and 

the press of freedom. Here is 
a press that made, as well as printed 
history. And who knows, perhaps 
those cherished newspapers held by 
the collector of old newspapers eman- 
ated from a device such as this. At 
the head of the stairs, to the right, 
on the second floor of the American 
Antiquarian Society, Worcester, 
Mass., sits peacefully this old time 
press of Isaiah Thomas, early Col- 
onial printer and publisher of the 
Massachusetts Spy. 

At the age of seven, young Thomas 
was apprenticed to a printer in Bos- 
ton, and his early days were spent in 
a print shop where he learned to set 
type at a bench while standing on a 
platform high enough to bring him 
to the level necessary to reach the 
type. During a hectic career in this 
line of work he went to Halifax, 
where he helped publish the Halifax 
Gazette. His notions of liberty shown 
in his writings got him into difficul- 
ties with the Crown authorities and 
he left for Portsmouth, N. H. After 
some months of work there he re- 
turned to Boston. Always on the 
lookout for a place to set himself up 
in business. He left for North Caro- 
lina, where he was told a printer was 
wanted. He worked several years in 
the south; returning to Boston in the 
spring of 1770, he went into partner- 
ship with a Mr. Fowle, and in July, 
1770 published the first copy of the 
Massachusetts Spy. A few months 
later he bought out his partner and 
went into business for himself. With 
this press, illustrated here, and with 
his paper, The Spy, Thomas really 
entered upon his own career of life. 
He was printer, publisher and editor. 


With a leaning toward liberty, The 
Spy soon became a power in Massa- 
chusetts Bay. The Government did 
all in its power to alarm and suppress 
him. With the quartering of British 
troops in Boston it became a powder 
keg awaiting the fuse, which during 
the period of 1771 to 1775 was slow- 
ing burning towards the shot that 
was heard ‘Round the World. Early 
in April John Hancock advised him 
to remove from Boston for safety, 
and on the 16th of April he packed 
his presses and type, and to use his 
own words, “stole them out of town 
in the dead of the night.” He was 
aided by General Warren and Colonel 
Bigelow. They were ferried across 
to Charlestown and then started to 
Worcester by ox-team. Two nights 
later Isaiah Thomas was helping 
Paul Revere awaken the natives to 
the fact that the British wer2 cross- 
ing the Charles River. After the 
Battle of Lexington and Concord, Mr. 
Thomas started on foot for Worces- 
ter. After several miles of walking 
he was fortunate in securing the loan 
of a horse, and late at night arrived 
in Worcester weary and travel worn. 

Settled in his new home, he contin- 
ued the publication of the “Spy”, and 
with other job printing took over 
much of the printing for the newly 
formed provisional congress. In the 
fall of 1775, Continental Congress es- 
tablished a post office dep:.rtment un- 
der Benjamin Franklin, and Thomas 
was appointed first postmaster at 
Worcester. 

In the years that followed, Isaiah 
Thomas built up a large printing and 
publishing business which formed the 
base of his fortune that he acquired 
in later life. 

















The Isaiah Thomas Printing Press. This 
relic of the past now reposes on the sec- 
ond floor of the American Antiquarian 


Society, Worcester, Mass. 


In 1802 Mr. Thomas turned his 
business over to his son, and followed 
his hobby, the collection of a library 
and the writing of a history of print- 
ing in America. He formulated the 
idea of a society to gather and pre- 
serve the materials of our history and 
in 1812, with his library as a basis, 
founded the American Antiquarian 
Society. 








UDOLF LOOS of Geraberg, Thur- 

ingia, Germany, wants to get in 

touch with the lead soldier collectors 

in Europe. Collectors of this type in 

Germany rival stamp collectors and 

all over Europe miniature collecting 
is quite the rage. 

* * * 


Frank Morgan has the largest col- 
lection of silk opera hats in Holly- 
wood. He had seventeen at the last 
count. 

a ok a 


A professor says America was once 
Overrun with dinosaurs. We don’t 
call them that now. They are honk- 
honks.—Miami (Fla) Herald. 





Maybe You’ve Heard It 


Be] | od 


Believe it or not when a collection 
of seventy varieties of mice was 
shown in London recently most of the 
audience consisted of women. Some 
of the rarer specimens were said to 
be worth $500. There were importa- 
tions in the collection. 

* * #* 


Henry Priebe of Kent, Ohio, is a 
collector of old gospel song books. He 
now has 97 different specimens. 

* * ok 


A special collection of photographs 
of Missouri beauty scenes are being 
gathered and arranged in panels for 
exhibition in the resources museum at 
Jefferson City. 





Dr. Margaret Murray of Univer- 
sity College, London, has made a 
study of modern Egyption nursery 
and children’s rhymes, in which she 
traces some of them back as far as 
the twelfth dynasty of ancient 
Egypt, about 2000 B. C. 

* * * 

A report from Warsaw, Poland 
states that Ladislas Shoczylas passed 
away recently at the age of fifty-one. 
He gained international fame with his 
wood carvings of mountaineers. 

* * * 

Joe W. Taggart who advertises the 
“World’s Greatest Miniature Circus,” 
makes miniature circus equipment. 
The small circus wagons and other 
circus equipment of E. E. Sullivan, 
of St. Louis, Mo., pictured in HoppBies 
last month is representative of Mr. 
Taggart’s extensive work in this field. 
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Circusiana 


By 
CHARLES BERNARD 


ee NOVELS, bought, sold, 
and exchanged.” Readers of 
Hopgsres and the collectors who adver- 
tise in it, will recognize this quota- 
tion as a familiar one. But, you say, 
what has dime novels to do with 
Circusiana? We will try to explain 
the connection. Some decades ago 
dime novels of the Western Hero 
type were very popular with the boys 
of school age. In fact, they were 
also read by the grown-up men and 
by some of the fair sex. 


“Buffalo Bill,” “Wild Bill,” Dia- 
mond Dick,” “Deadwood Dick” were 
all titles on the flashy covers of those 
dime novels that made them ready 
sellers. Now that there is a demand 
for the original copies in libraries, 
museums, by collectors and dealers, 
there is a new interest which is far 
reaching. Therefore, a brief story of 
how one of those popular dime novel 
titles is intertwined with circus his- 
tory seems appropriate at this time. 


“Diamond Dick” and “Nick Carter” 
novels, comprised a series written by 
George C. Jenks, of Owasco, New 
York, who died in September, 1929. 
When the series was in its stage of 
great popularity and the author was 
turning out successive numbers with 
“Diamond Dick” as an imaginary 
character, he did not know that a 
man was then gaining a reputation 
as a sharp-shooter and showman who 
was known by his friends and asso- 
ciates as “Diamond Dick.” It was 
not until during the advertising early 
in 1929 for the Diamond Jubilee 
celebration in Omaha, Nebraska, that 
Mr. Jenks learned the truth about 
his popular novel coinciding with the 
life of a man who was still alive, 
and living a quiet and _ successful 
business life. 

As author of the dime novels, Mr, 
Jenks wrote under the nom-de-plume 
of W. B. Lawson. “Diamond Dick,” 
in reality, was Doctor’ Richard 
Tanner, who gave exhibitions of ex- 
pert marksmanship, which included 
special engagements before the Presi- 
dent of Mexico during the great bull- 
fights when Spanish Matadors were 
featured. Also he was a featured 
performer with rifle and pistol en- 
tour with Colonel Wm. F. Cody’s 
Wild West Show. He gained distinc- 
tion in a wonderful long distance 
horseback ride in the summer of 1893, 
riding without changing horses, in 
240 consecutive days, a distance of 
5,500 miles. He rode from Lincoln, 
Nebraska, to Chicago where the 
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Diamond Dick in full dress. 


World’s Fair was in progress then to 
New York City where he reported to 
the publishers of the New York 
World in front of their building, Then 
he returned to Lincoln, Neb., and 
from there up to Deadwood to visit 
his close personal friend “Deadwood 
Dick” who was another of the famous 
men who was familiar to the readers 
of the dime novel series. After those 
long years of exciting experiences, 
Richard Tanner decided to settle 
down in Norfolk, Neb., where he has 
since been a practicing physician. 
When the Omaha Diamond Jubilee 
was being so extensively advertised, 
“Diamond Dick” took an active in- 
terest in its promotion. And as he 
had enjoyed a full knowledge of how 
the dime novel author had in earlier 
years given so much publicity to the 
title, and knowing the famous author’s 
real name and address, he decided to 
invite him to visit the Diamond 
Jubilee as his guest. In a letter 
dated August 9, 1929, George C. 
Jenks acknowledged that invitation in 
a lengthy and deeply interesting 
letter in which he described the sur- 


prise and great pleasure experienced 
in the realization that his imaginary 
“Diamond Dick” was a real live, 
notable citizen of Norfolk, Nebraska, 
and that much of the story matter 
used in his novels was based on 
actualities. That he was given an 
opportunity to be the guest of a real 
“Diamond Dick” was a thrill that 
few attain, 

Death intervened to prevent that 
meeting of author and hero. A little 
more than a month prior to the Dia- 
mond Jubilee, George C. Jenks passed 
to the great beyond. 

“Deadwood Dick,” another title 
familiar to every reader of the dime 
novels of forty to sixty years ago, 
and who was generally supposed to 
be an imaginary frontiersman, was 
a real representative of the old West. 
Like Dr. Tanner, he was of that 
hardy group of Westerners which in- 
cluded the famous General Custer, 
Colonel Wm. F, Cody, Wild Bill 
Hickok, Major Gordon Lillie, Dr. 
W. F. Carver, Captain Lute North 
and other associates who were ex- 
perts with the rifle and pistol, and 
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who had their share of killing the 
wild buffalo on the plains, chasing 
the Indians in the Black Hills coun- 
try, protecting the stage coaches and 
emigrant trains, herding the cattle 
and otherwise leading the wild life 
that was a reality so excitingly de- 
picted by the authors of the novels 
which readers credited as flights of 
imagination. “Deadwood Dick” was 
in reality Richard W. Clark, a native 
of Hansborough, England. He came 
to the United States when a boy of 
16, drifted West and _ eventually 
joined General Custer. He, and some 
half-breed Indians, were detailed to 
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watch stock and thus missed being 
in the Custer massacre. 

From 1876 until his death, May 5, 
1930, he clung to the Black Hills re- 
gion. He had reached the age of 85 
and was the last of the old scouts 
who had helped to protect and make 
Deadwood famous. He was not among 
the number of those scouts, sharp- 
shooters and plainsmen who drifted 
into the show business with Dr. 
Carver, “Buffalo Bill,’ Wild Bill 
Hickok, Major Gordon Lillie, Captain 
North, Major Burke and the others 
who have given us that branch of 
the circus known as the “Wild West 
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Show.” But, they were his friends 
and associates, and he was with them 
constantly in spirit if not in person. 
A short time before his death he 
paid a visit to “Diamond Dick” at 
Norfolk, Neb., and one of his last 
acts was the writing of a letter to 
Dr. Tanner. That letter is now one 
of the highly prized autographed 
letters that constitute a wonderful 
collection of similar letters written 
by nationally known circus, wild west 
and other branches of the show pro- 
fession, now filed in a _schapbook 
owned by the writer of this Circus- 
iana story. 


——— 225] aE SISOS 


The Glove Collector Unearths Some History By 


D. WYNN collects hats and is 

particularly fond of one old pair 
of shoes that has cost well upward 
of $2,000 to keep in repairs, but it 
remains for the glove collector to 
give us some historical phases of his 
hobby. Speaking with a collector and 
student of gloves recently I have 
uncovered some interesting things 
pertaining to this subject. 

The word glove according to 
Edward is of Celtic origin. In Gaelic 
“ceil”is to cover, the “c” being hard, 
and “lamh” is the hand. These two 
words in pronunciation would become 
“keillav,” meaning a hand covering. 
Webster derives the word from the 
old Anglo-Saxon “glof.” There also 
may be some foundation for the be- 
lief that glove is derived from 
“cloven” that is to split the hoof as 
in the case of the devil or an ox. 
The glove has the fingers separated 
or cloven and thereby differs from a 
mitt or mitten. The mediaeval Latin 
word for glove was “guantas” or 
“wantus” and was of Teutonic origin, 
“want” being an old High German 
word, From this origin we have our 
word “gauntlet.” 

It is possible that gloves were 
known to the prehistoric cave dwellers 
of Europe. It has been imagined that 
gloves are noted in the 108th Psalm 
where the royal prophet declares, he 
will cast his “shoe” over Edom; and 
still further back, supposing them to 
be used in the times of the Judges, 
Ruth IV—7, where the custom is no- 
ticed of a man taking off his “shoe” 
and giving it to his neighbor, as a 
pledge for redeeming or exchanging 
anything. The word in these two 
texts usually translated “shoe” by the 
Chaldee paraphrast, in the latter is 
rendered “glove.” Casaubon believed 
that gloves were worn by the Chal- 
deans, from the word here mentioned 
being explained in the Talmud lexicon, 
the clothing of the hand. 

Xenophon gives a clear and dis- 





tinct account of gloves. Speaking of 
the manners of the Persians, as a 
proof of their effeminacy, he observes 
that not satisfied with covering their 
heads and their feet, they also guarded 
their hands against cold with thick 
gloves. Homer, describing Laertes at 
work in his garden, represents him 
with gloves on his hands, to secure 
them from the thorns. Herodotus 
tells us how Leotychides filled a glove 
with money received as a_ bribe. 
Brewer tells a similar story in rela- 
tion to Sir Thomas More in later 
times, Varro is an evidence in favor 
of the antiquity of gloves among the 
Romans. In chapter 55 of the second 
book of his “de Re Rustica,” he says 
that olives gathered by the naked 
hand are preferable to those gathered 
with gloves. Athenaeus tells us of a 
celebrated glutton who always come 
to the table with gloves on his hands, 
that he might be able to handle and 
eat the meat while hot, and devour 
more than the rest of the company. 


These authorities, most of whom 
were gathered by Isaac D’Israeli, 
show that the ancients were not 
strangers to the use of gloves, 
though their use was not common. 
In a hot climate to wear gloves 
implies a considerable degree of 
effeminacy. We can more clearly 
trace the early use of gloves in north- 
ern than in southern nations. When 
the ancient severity of manners de- 
clined, the use of gloves prevailed 
among the Romans, but not without 
some opposition from the philoso- 
phers. Musonius, a philosopher, who 
lived at the close of the first century 
of Christianity, among other invec- 
tives against the corruption of the 
age, says: “It is shameful that per- 
sons in perfect health should clothe 
their hands and feet with soft and 
hairy coverings.” Their convenience, 
however, soon made the use general. 
Pliny the Younger informs us, in his 
account of his uncle’s journey to 
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Vesuvious, that his secretary sat him 
ready to write down whatever oc- 
curred remarkable; and that he had 
gloves on his hands, that the cold- 
ness of the weather might not impede 
his business, 

Felix, in his Anglo-Saxon life of 
St. Guthlac, Hermit of Crowland, 
circa A.D. 749, mentions in chapter 
XI, the use of gloves as a covering 
for the hand. At the beginning of 
the ninth century, the use of gloves 
had become so universal, that even 
the church thought a regulation in 
that part of dress was necessary. In 
the reign of Louis le Debonnaire, the 
council of Aix ordered that the monks 
should wear gloves of sheepskin only. 
Johannes de Garlandia in his “Dic- 
tionary” (thirteenth century), speaks 
of the glovers of Paris as cheating 
the scholars by selling them gloves 
of inferior material. He describes 
them as of lambskin, fox-fur, and 
rabbit’s skin; he also refer to leathern 
mittens. 


Gloves, besides their original design 
for a covering of the hand, have been 
employed on several great and solemn 
occasions: as in the ceremony of in- 
vestitures; in bestowing lands; or in 
conferring dignities, Giving possession 
by the delivery of a glove prevailed 
in several parts of Christendom in 
later ages. In the year 1002, the 
bishops of Paderborn and Moncerco 
were put into possession of their sees 
by receiving a glove. The glove was 
thought so essential a part of the 
episcopal habit, that some abbots in 
France presuming to wear gloves, the 
council of Poitlers interposed in the 
affair, and forbad them the use, on 
the same principle as the ring and 
sandals; these being peculiar to 
bishops, who frequently wore them 
richly adorned on their backs with 
jewels. In the Antiquary for 1898, 
there is a very interesting paper by 
Henry John Feasey on bishop gloves 
and an engraving of a mediaeval 
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pontifical glove. Pontificial gloves are 
of silk and of the liturgical color of 
the day, the edge of the opening is 
ornamented with a narrow band of 
embroidery and the middle of the 
back being ornamented with a cross. 


Favin observes, that the custom of 
blessing gloves at the coronation of 
the kings of France was a perpetua- 
tion of the eastern practice of investi- 
ture by a glove. A remarkable in- 
stance of this ceremony is recorded. 
The unfortunate Conradin was de- 
prived of his crown and his life by 
the usurper Mainfroy. When he had 
ascended the scaffold, the injured 
prince lamenting his hard fate, as- 
serted his right to the crown and as 
a token of investiture, threw his glove 
among the crowd; entreating that 
some one should carry it to some of 
his relations, who would revenge his 
death. The glove was taken up by 
a knight, and brought to Peter, King 
of Aragon, who in virtue of this glove 
was afterwards crowned at Palermo. 


That time has made alterations in 
the form of the glove, as in all other 
apparel, appears from old pictures 
and ornaments, In the age of chivalry 
it was usual for the knight who had 
gained the favor of a lady to wear 
her glove in his helmet. This prac- 
tice continued in England as late as 
the reign of Elizabeth and more than 
one of the great captains of that 
reign set out to gain glory with the 
glove of the Virgin Queen affixed to 
his hat. 


As the delivery of gloves was once 
a part of the ceremony used in giving 
possession, so the depriving a person 
of them was a mark of divesting him 
of his office, and of degradation. The 
Earl of Carlisle, in the reign of 
Edward II, impeached of holding a 
correspondence with the Scots, was 
condemned to die as a traitor. Wal- 
singham, relating other circumstances 
of the ear]’s degradation, says: “His 
spurs were cut off with a hatchet; 
and his gloves and shoes were taken 
off, ete. 
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Glove making was a Scotch trade 
at an early date. Catherine Glover, 
“the fair maid of Perth,” is the 
daughter of Simon the glover, in Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel “The Fair Maid 
of Perth” which has its scenes laid 
in the reign of Henry IV of Eng- 
land. In this story Scott cites an old 
custom which is also mentioned by 
Brande. In this custom there is some 
pleasantry and it is not an exceeding 
and exclusively vulgar custom as 
Brande alleges, that if a woman sur- 
prises a man asleep, and can steal 
a kiss without waking him, she has 
the right to demand a pair of gloves. 
Thus Guy in his Sixth Pastoral sings: 


“Cic’ly, brish maid, steps forth before 
the rout 
And kiss’d with smaking lip the snoring 


lout, 
For custom says, who’eer this venture 


proves 
For such a kiss demands a pair of 


gloves.” 


The glove industry in the United 
States dates from 1760 when Sir 
William Johnson introduced a colony 
of Scottish glovers from Perth. These 
people founded Stump City in Fulton 
County, New York, later known as 
Gloversville. 


Another use of gloves was in the 
duel; he who threw one down was by 
this act understood to give defiance, 
and he who took it up, to accept the 
challenge. Can the custom of drop- 
ping or sending the glove, as the 
signal of a challenge, have been de- 
rived from the circumstance of it 
being the cover of the hand, and 
therefore put for the hand itself? The 
giving of the hand is well known to 
intimate that the person who does so 
will not deceive, but stand to his 
agreement. The glove or “shoe” in 
this manner served to bind a bargain 
in Biblical times as we have noted 
above. To “shake hands upon it” 
would not, it should seem, be very 
delicate in an agreement to fight a 
duel, although prize fighters, not being 
enemies, shake hands before exchang- 
ing blows, and to symbolize the hand 
the glove seems to have been depu- 
tized as the substitute. This practice 
prevailed as early as the year 1245. 


The use of single combat, at first 
designed only for a trial of innocence, 
like the ordeal of fire and water, was 
in succeeding ages practiced for de- 
ciding rights and property. Challeng- 
ing by the glove was continued down 
to the reign of Elizabeth, as appears 
by an account given by Spelman of 
a duel appointed to be fought in Tot- 
hill Fields, in the year 1571, The 
dispute was concerning some lands 
in the county of Kent. The plaintiffs 
appeared in court and demanded 
single combat. One of them threw 
down his glove, which the other 
immediately taking up, carried it off 
on the point of his sword. The day 
of the fighting was appointed but this 
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affair was adjusted by the queen’s 
judicious interference. 

The ceremony of challenging by a 
glove at the coronation of the kings 
of England, by his majesty’s cham- 
pion entering Westminster Hall com- 
pletely armed and mounted was actu- 
ally followed at the coronation of 
George IV. Challenging by the glove 
in regard to the duel is still in use 
in some parts of the world. 

Selden tells us of a Belgic custom 
at marriages. The priest asked the 
bridegroom for the ring, and, if they 
could be had, a pair of red gloves, 
with three pieces of silver money in 
them. The priest put the gloves into 
the bridegroom’s right hand, and 
joining it with that of the bride, the 
gloves were left, on losing their right 
hands, in that of the bride. 

“At Wrexham in Flintshire,” says 
Dr, Lort, in his copy of Bourne and 
Brande, 1777, “on occasion of the 
marriage of the surgeon and apothe- 
cary of the place, August, 1785, I 
saw at the doors of his own and 
neighbours’ houses throughout the 
street where he lived, large boughs 
and posts of trees, that had been cut 
down and fixed there, filled with white 
paper, cut in the shape of women’s 
gloves and of white ribbons.” 

Gloves were no less common at 
funerals than at weddings. In some 
cases, where the family was rich, or 
at least in good circumstances, as 
many as one hundred pairs were given 
away. In our times the undertaker 
provides gloves for the pall bearers. 
At the funeral of John Wilson, a 
Sussex gentleman, in 1640, there were 
150 pairs of gloves. 

The last use of gloves, according 
to D’Israeli, was for carrying the 
hawk, which was in his time con- 
sidered very ancient. Since his time, 
however, the boxing glove and the 
baseball glove have come into use. 
In former times, princes and other 
great men took so much pleasure in 
carrying the hawk on their hand, that 
some of them have chosen to be 
represented in that attitude. There is 
a monument of Philip I of France, 
still remaining; on which he is repre- 
sented at length, on his tomb, holding 
a glove in his hand. 

Chambers tells us that formerly 
judges were forbidden the use of 
gloves while on the bench, No reason 
is assigned for this prohibition. The 
judges of England receive gloves 
from sheriffs, whenever the session 
or assize concludes without anyone 
receiving sentence of death. This is 
called a maiden assize and the custom 
is of great antiquity. It would seem 
from the dedication of Clavell’s 
“Recantation of an ill-led life,” 1628, 
to some of the judges, that anciently 
this present was made by such 
prisoners as received pardon after 
condemnation. Fuller also mentions 
this custom and says the gloves were 
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white. In the “Year Book of Edward 
I,” 1302, it is laid down that, in cases 
of acquittal of a charge of man- 
slaughter, the prisoner was obliged 
to pay a fee to the justice’s clerk 
in the form of a pair of gloves be- 
sides the fees to the marshal. 

Chambers also informs us that it 
was not safe to enter the stables of 
princes without pulling off one’s 
gloves. He does not tell us of what 
the danger consisted but that it was 
an ancient established custom in Ger- 
many, that whoever entered the stable 
of a prince or great man, with his 
gloves on his hands, was obliged to 
forfeit them or redeem them by a 
fee to the servants. The same custom 
was observed in some places at the 
death of the stag; in which case if 
the gloves were not taken off, they 
were redeemed by money given to the 
huntsmen and keepers. The kings of 
France never failed at pulling off one 
of their gloves on these occasions, 
The reason for this ceremony seems 
to be lost. 

It was customary in Tusser’s day 
to give the reapers gloves when the 
wheat was “thistly,” and Hilman, the 
author of “Tusser Redivivus,” 1710, 
observes that the largess, which seems 
to have been usual in the old writer’s 
time, was still a matter of course, 
of which the reapers did not require 
to be reminded. 

We meet with the term “glove 
money” in old English records; by 
which is meant money given to serv- 
ants to buy gloves. This is probably 
the origin of the phrase “giving a 
pair of gloves,” to signify making a 
present for some favor or service. 

Gough in his “Sepulchral Monu- 
ments” informs us that gloves formed 
no part of female dress till after the 
Reformation. However, it is related 
that the consort of Domenigo Selvo, 
Doge of Venice (1071-84), always 
wore gloves. Another authority tells 
us that in the thirteenth century 
ladies in England began to wear 
gloves; they were of linen and some- 
times reached the elbow. It was, 
however, not till the sixteenth cen- 
tury that Queen Elizabeth set the 
fashion of wearing them richly em- 
broidered and jewelled. 

Gloves have been collected for 
many years. At a sale of Earl of 
Arran’s goods, April 6, 1759, the 
gloves given by Henry VIII, to Sir 
Anthony Denny were sold for thirty- 
ight pounds and seventeen shillings; 
chose given by James I, to Sir Edward 
Denny brought twenty-two pounds 
and four shillings; the mittens given 
by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Edward’s 
lady sold for twenty-five pounds and 
four shillings, All of these items 
were purchased by Sir Thomas Denny 
of Ireland, who was descended in a 
direct line from the great Sir Anthony 
Denny, one of the executors of the 
will of Henry VIII. 
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A Collection of Rare Birds 


=> 


R. AND MRS. ADOLPH KEITZ 

of Washington State satisfy their 
love for the out of doors, birds and 
collecting, by bringing together rare 
birds and animals. Here members of 
the rare bird family live together 
contentedly under one domicile. In 
the winter the birds are housed care- 
fully inside whereas in summer they 
are given the same good care in an 
outside apiary. There is in the col- 
lection a big crested turacoo, under 
whose wings it’s said that almost a 
dozen of the tiny tropical birds might 
seek protection. He dines on grapes 
and mocking bird food. When he gets 
wet he loses the colors of his brightly 
colored plumage but brightens again 
when the sun shines. 





Courtesy Seattle Sunday Times 


It is to Mickey, the Bebe parrot 
from Mexico, that the other birds are 
indebted for this kind home, He was 
the first, and so attached himself in 
the affections of the Dietz’ that other 
birds were added. Their are peacocks 
in the collection, some of which were 
hatched by a Buff Orpington hen. 
But ’tis said that the foster mother 
was never able to reconcile herself 
to the fancy dress of her adopted 
children. 


Thursday is the birds’ bath day, 
and this requires some tubs consider- 
ing that there are more than a hun- 
dred feathered members of the family 
awaiting baths with eagerness, 





Birds not of a Feather Flock Together in the Collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Keitz of near Seattie, Washington. 
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GEMS and MINERALS 





Quartz to Diamonds 
o 

Louis Farro and Steve Maffin, leas- 
ers of the Dondaro mine, at Oling- 
house, Nev., are reported to have re- 
ceived $1,800 for several pounds of 
quartz. They secured it with pan and 
mortar recently. 


F. S. Young, Portland, Oregon, has 
opened up a new shop in the heart 
of the business district of his city. 


What is said to be the smallest 
valuable mineral collection in the 
world was given to the Montana 
School of Mines by William Andrew 
Clark 3rd, a descendant of an early 
day Butte mining baron. There are 
in the collection: amethysts from 
Brazil, Switzerland and Tuscany; 
New Zealand jade; crystals from the 
Belgian Congo; Mexican opals; aqua- 
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The Museum of 
The Western Mineral 
Company 


cordially invites all visitors coming 
to Portland, Oregon, to call and 
view one of the finest displays of 
minerals in the west. 


The Museum will carry on a 
general mail order service to col- 
lectors offering choice western min- 
erals at very low prices. 


Complete lapidary facilities avall- 
able. 


Send in your name and address 
to receive its informative monthly 
letters. 


409 Couch Bldg. 
PORTLAND - - OREGON | 





























marine from Brazil; garnets from 
Alaska; vanadium from Morocco; 
copper from Sardinia, and stibnite 
from Japan. 


Orlin Baker, local artist of Great 
Bend, Kansas, found veritable acres 
of diamonds for his collection in the 
bed of the Arkansas River. A no- 


‘ tice states that he has a group of 


eighty-two sapphires, agates, jaspers 
and other stones gathered from the 
river’s bed. 
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Peacock Throne 


The marble and gold palace of Del- 
hi, in India, mecca of many tourist 
parties, lost its wonderful “peacock 
throne” many years ago, but the leg- 
end of its grandeur survives and is 
accepted as indicative of the splendor 
of the rajahs, much of which survives 
to dazzle the visitor from foreign 
lands. 

The peacock throne was so called 
from its having the figures of two 
peacocks of solid gold standing b2hind 
it, their tails expanded and the whole 
so inlaid with sapphires, rubies, emer- 
alds, pearls and other precious stones 
of appropriate colors as to represent 
life. 


The throne itself was six feet long 
and four feet wide; it stood on six 
massive feet which with the body 
were of solid gold inlaid with rubies, 
emeralds and diamonds. It was sur- 
mounted by a canopy of gold sup- 
ported by twelve pillars all richly em- 
blazoned with costly gems, and a 
fringe of pearls ornamented the bor- 
ders, Between the two peacocks stood 
the figure of a parrot, said to have 
been carved out of < single emerald. 

The throne was taken away by Na- 
dir Shah to Persia as loot and was last 
heard of in Teheran, where presum- 
ably most of it was melted down. Its 
estimated value was 6,500,000 pounds 
sterling, that is $24,050,000. 
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Straw Colored Pearls 
o 

Straw-colored pearls are found in 
Australia only in Shark Bay, accord- 
ing to J. B. Marco, pearl buyer. These 
pearls are of an unusually bright 
luster, but are of small size, he says. 

In Shark Bay, on the northwest 
coast of this State, divers are unnec- 
essary because of the shallow water. 
The pearl “fishers” wade and collect 
the shells by hand. The annual pro- 
duction is valued at from £2000 to 
£10,000. 


Celebrated Camei and Interesting Intagli 
By RAYMOND J. WALKER 


ened is the name applied to en- 
graved work executed in relief 
on hard or precious stones. It is the 
converse of the intaglio. The intaglio 
was designed for sealing while the 
cameo was engraved for decoration. 

Scaurus, the son in law of Sulla, is 
credited with being the first Roman 
to have collected gems. Julius Caesar 
was also a discriminating collector of 
gems and he deposited his six sepa- 
rate collections in the temple of 
Venus Genetrix. 

The collecting of engraved stones 
in modern times was started by the 
Medici of Florence and the Gallery 
of that city has over four thousand 
stones. The Crusaders brought many 
gems of antiquity from the East, and 
Peiresc, the collector of inscriptions, 
manuscripts, and medals, included 
camei and intagli, antique and con- 
temporary, in his collections. The 
British Museum has many valuable 
camei and intagli, antique and mod- 
ern including the famous Blacas col- 
lection. 


The interested reader is advised to 
read King’s “Antique Gems” and 
Westropp’s “Precious Stones and 
Antique Gems.” The former work 
displays the author’s extensive and 
critical knowledge of engraved stones, 
while the latter work affords much 
information on the mineralogy of an- 
tique gems. 

In this article we will attempt to 
give brief notices of some of the more 
ancient engraved stones which have 
acquired renown from the perfection 
of the workmanship of their engrav- 
ers, or from the beauty or size of the 
material. The most important of 
these are large camei in sardonyx. 
The square forms of the specimens 
described suggests that they were in- 
tended for panels and formed the 
sides of sacred coffers. 

The Sainte-Chapelle Cameo 

The most ‘celebrated cameo is in the 
Bibliotheque at Paris. This gem was 
brought from the East by Baldwin, 
King of Jerusalem, and given to the 
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Sainte-Chapelle by Charles V., King 
of France. This sardonyx is com- 
posed of two white and two brown 
layers, nearly oval in shape, being 
thirteen by nine inches in size. Three 
scenes are represented, the upper 
portion presents the apotheosis of 
Augustus. In the center is Tiberius 
under the figure of Jupiter, and Livia, 
the mother of Tiberius, under the fig- 
ure of Ceres. They receive German- 
icus on his return to Rome in tri- 
umph. Agrippina, his wife, and his 
son Caligula, and Drusus, the son of 
Tiberius, are also pictured. In the 
lower portion are figures dressed in 
the costumes of eastern and western 
nations personifying vanquished na- 
tions. 


The Gemma Augustea of Vienna 


The Gemma Augustea better known 
as the Cameo of Vienna, is not as 
large as the Sainte-Chapelle speci- 
men but it is superior to it as a work 
of art and it is much better preserved. 
It presents two scenes, one of which 
depicts the reception of Druses, the 
father of Germanicus, after his con- 
quest of the Rhaeti and Vindelici. 
Augustus in the role of Jove and 
Livia representing Rome welcome 
Drusus and his brother Tiberius. 
Neptune and Cybele are in the back- 
ground to symbolize the power of 
Drusus over his enemies Dy sea and 
land. This gem is elliptical in shape, 
nine by eight inches, Rudolph II. pur- 
chased this cameo from the Abbey of 
Poissy for twelve hundred ducats. 


The Yazza Farnese of Naples 


The Yazza Farnese at Naples is 
composed of a single sardonyx, eight 
inches in diameter. The engraver 
here has presented Father Nile with 
his daughters of the Delta. In the 
foreground is the land of Egypt re- 
clining on her Sphinx. The Etesian 
winds soar overhead. It is supposed 
that this gem was discovered in the 
Villa Adriana at Rome. The cameo 
of Athenion is also in the Naples col- 
lection, this gem represents Jupiter 
hurling his thunderbolts against the 
Titans. 


Other Camei in Europe 


The imperial Russian collection had 
what is known as the Ptolemy and 
Berenice Cameo, or the Gonzaga 
cameo. This gem was composed of 
several pieces. The collars and orna- 
ments given to each head cleverly 
concealed the joints. Modern archae- 
ologists are inclined to believe that 
these heads represent Nero and 
Agrippina because of the beard of the 
male figure, never worn by Ptolemy, 
and from the aegis agreeing with that 
on the portraits of the Roman em- 
perors. Another cameo in the Rus- 
sian collection was an agate onyx of 
Perseus and Andromeda. 

There is a cameo at Vienna which 
is supposed to portray Ptolemy 
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Philadelphus and Arsinoe. The hel- 
met of Ptolemy is adorned with the 
Agatho daemon serpent. If this work 
is contemporary with Ptolemy it is 
prebably the earliest example of a 
real cameo in existence. 

Another famous gem is the Car- 
pegna cameo in the Vatican. It rep- 
resents Centaurs drawing Bacchus 
and Ceres in a triumphal car. This 
cameo enjoys the distinction of being 
the largest slab of sardonyx yet dis- 
covered and measures sixteen by 
twelve inches. 

The Museum at Vienna possesses 
several rare camei the chief of which 
depicts the head of Jupiter Aegiochus. 
This gem was discovered at Ephesus. 


Interesting Intagli 


Among the most celebrated of the 
gems known as intagli are those of 
Dioscorides. The Io in the Floren- 
tine collection is of sardonyx. Vis- 
conti considered it to be one of the 
finest engravings in existence. It is 
a three-quarter face and cannot be 
reproduced exactly in the plaster cast 
because of the under cutting of the 
nose. Dioscorides also engraved the 
Demosthenes on splendid amethyst, 
but it does not come up to the stand- 
ard set by the Io. 

The Medusa of Solon is engraved 
in chalcedony. It was discovered in 
a vineyard on the Monte Celio near 
Saints Giovanni e Paolo. For a time 
it was in the Strozzi collection. In 
time it passed to the cabinet of the 
Duc de Blacas and is now in the Brit- 
ish Museum. The Medusa has beau- 
tiful features and eleven serpents are 
entwined in her hair. Another item 
of the Blacas collection now in the 
British Museum is the young Her- 
cules of Gnaeus engraved on beryl. 
This specimen gives us a fine example 
of the Greek type of head. 

The Pallas of Aspasius is of red 
jasper and is now in the Vienna col- 
lection. It is supposed to represent 
the head of Pallas as originally 
drawn by Phidias. The ornamented 
helmet is surmounted by a lofty crest 
and by a sphinx. In the lateral parts 
are two griffins. Eight horses are 
presented in front and are at a full 
gallop. 

The Julia of Evodus was engraved 
on beryl or pale sapphire. It was in 
the Imperial Library at Paris and 
represented the daughter of Titus. 
Julia wore a diadem, necklace, and 
earrings with her hair curled. This 
intaglio was remarkable for its size 
and beauty. 
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BEAUTIFUL POLISHED PIECES — 
trifled Wood 


50 cents to $5.00. Satisfaction always or 
your money back. — Chas. Simpson, 





BEAUTIFUL ae ot ae teed cave. 
tals, cluster, 25c to $1.00 ain- 
wright, Waukegan, Il. wyases 





DINOSAUR GIZZARD STONES. Nat- 
Pi 


— value.—Mrs. Tone, 
Billings, 


Mont. 





IRIDESCENT OBSIDIAN, 
Agate, etc. 25c to $1.00 pound. — 
Forbes, Stauffer, Oregon. 





THIRTY DIFFERENT named minerals, 
nice, all $1.25; 5 different nice fossils, 
history,. all 20c; polished opal set. pretty, 
20c; Australian opal, beauty, fine colors, 
35e. Catalogue Free. Postage extra on 
above. — Lemley Curio Store, North- 
branch, Kansas. emy27 

METAL Fluorscent Cabinet with five 
Argon Bulbs, complete, $7.50. Fluorscent 
and other Minerals. — Bausman, 632 B. 
Girard Ave., Philadelphia. 








FOSSILS AND MINERALS—Four dif- 
ferent fossils. Ordovician, Silurian, Mis- 
sissippian periods, all named. One Cal- 
cite, one limestone crystal, one — 
from Ozarks. 30c silver Postpaid. — 
Feldes, High Ridge, Mo. siyse4a 





PR ge ye AGATES, jaspers, silici- 
ed wood for decorating founta bird 
Etna aquariums or gem cutting. 
offer. 25 samples (retail wa? $2. 50) for 
$1.00 by insured mail. Money back if not 
satisfied. 25th year. Agents wanted.—Jake 
Eaton, 921 Marion, Centralia, Wash. 
my12069 





EMERALDS, RUBIES, sapphires and 
other gems at very low prices. Diamond 
scales, emerald testers. Write for this im- 
portant price list. — Ernest Meier, Rex 

66 East End Ave., New “ip 
Dp 





THERE !S A new star on the sky, 
the floating opai. A new gem of beauty! 
Now you can have these as drops for 
pendants, lavalieres, tiepins, rings and 
earrings. Reasonable.—Ernest Meier, Rex 
House, 66 East End Ave., New York 
City. jlyip 





ARE YOU ACQUAINTED with the 
many colorful marbles? You can obtain 
polished blocks, 2” x 3”, edges beveled, 
felt on back, for $1 each. Make a won- 
derful collection in groups, or used as 
mountings for crystals, statuettes or sea 
shells, All colors, from all countries.— 
The Stone | emaaee Crompond Road, 
Peekskill, N. 83005 





FLUORESCENT Minto! (it is also 
from Pittsburgh. It 

. Prices are 10c, 

15c and 25c, pos .—George C. Connors, 
313 Winston Bt, trsitteburen. Penn. jly1041 
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The Early English Engravers 


By RAYMOND J. WALKER 


NTIL the middle of the seventeenth 
century England was indebted to 
foreign artists for the embellishment 
bestowed upon the _ typographical 
works which she produced, as well as 
for such engraving, either of histori- 
cal subjects, portraits, or landscapes, 
as the taste of the nation required. 
Among the artists who visited Eng- 
land and made it their temporary or 
permanent residence were the Passes, 
Vaillant, Hondius, Vosterman, Hollar, 
Blooteling, Dorigny, and_ several 
others. Walker, Payne, and Fai- 
thorne were the earliest English en- 
gravers deserving mention. 


Robert Walker, chief painter to 
Cromwell, was an engraver but due 
to the fact that his subjects were Il 
from his own portraits of personages 
of the Commonwealth they were not 
popular after the restoration of the 
monarchy. One of his portraits of 
Cromwell was sold to the grand duke 
of Tuscany for 500 pounds, accord- 
ing to an anecdote mentioned by Hor- 
ace Walpole. He died some time be- 
fore the Restoration at Arundel 
House. 

One of the best naval prints of the 
seventeenth century was produced by 
Payne. “The True Portraicture of 
His Maties Royall Ship the “Sover- 
aigne of the Seas,” engraved by John 
Payne, shows the greatest ship of 
her time. The “Soveraigne” was built 
at Woolwich in 1687. Payne was 
born in 1620 and died in his twenty- 
eighth year. 


William Faithorne, the Elder, was 
born in London in 1616. He became 
a soldier during the civil wars and 
was captured at Basing House. He 
was banished for refusing to swear 
allegiance to Cromwell. He studied 
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abroad under Champagne. He had 
been a painter before, but upon his 
return home applied himself chiefly 
in engraving, in which he also excelled. 
He was an eminent line engraver and 
his models were Claude Mellan and 
later Nanteuil. His best works were 
his portraits. These are executed 
with the graver almost entirely, and 
are admirable. He formed no school 
and had few successors of lasting in- 
fluence. His plates are numerous, 
and some which are scarce are valu- 
able. He published “The Art of En- 
graving and Etching”, London, 1662. 
He died in 1691. 

William Faithorne, the Younger, 
was eminent as one of the earliest 
mezzotinto engravers; a species of 
engraving of English invention, if 
the editor of Wren’s “Pacentalia” 
can be relied on, and was discovered, 
according to him, by his eminent re- 
lation, Sir Christopher Wren. This 
invention which is usually attributed 
to Prince Rupert, is claimed by Hein- 
eken for Lieutenant Colonel Siegen, 
who was a Hession officer, from whom 
Heineken says Prince Rupert learned 
the secret, which he brought to Eng- 
land on his return with Charles II. 

After the two Whites, father and 
son, appeared Vertue. Robert White 
was a pupil of Loggan. His like- 
nesses were strikingly correct and 
expressive, and his attention to busi- 
ness so intense, that it is said that 
he engraved more portraits and other 
works than any other artist. He died 
in 1704, 

George Vertue was born in Lon- 
don in 1684. He was bound appren- 
tice to an engraver of arms. He af- 
terwards studied painting and en- 
graving, and by degrees emerged into 
reputation and consequenece by the 
patronage of Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
and was much patronized by the no- 
bility on account of his power of pre- 
serving the distinguished air of lords 
and ladies whose pictures he repro- 
duced. His works are numerous and 
he has preserved for us many vener- 
able antiquities as well as a large 
number of portraits. He made a col- 
lection of materials for an history of 
painting and painters, which was 
bought from his widow and digested 
and published from his manuscript 
by Horace Walpole under the title of 
“A History of Painting and Painters 
in England,” London, 1762, four vol- 
umes, quarto. Vertue died in 1757. 
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The works of Pond and Knapton 
can only be mentioned as continuing 
the history, though occasionally they 
possess some spirit. George Knap- 
ton was also a portrait painter in 
crayons. He was the pupil of Rich- 
ardson, and the keeper of the king’s 
pictures. He died at Kensington in 
1778, aged 80. 

Francis Vivares, was an engraver 
of great eminence, born at St. John 
de Bruel, a village of Rouerque, in 
1712. Some say he was born at Mont- 
pelier, but in any case, he was a 
Frenchman by birth. However, he 
belonged to the English school, "and 

was indeed the founder of it in land- 
scape engraving. He came to Lon- 
don in 1727 with the intention of 
following the business of his uncle, a 
master tailor, but his partiality to 
engraving prevailed, and by the in- 
structions of Amiconi, the Italian 
painter, he acquired an extensive 
reputation. His landscapes and trees 
were admired. His engravings from 
the pictures of Claude Lorraine are 
examples of his talents. He was the 
first of the landscape engravers upon 
whose works English artists not only 
improved but for a long time seemed 
to hold the secret of that subject. Vi- 
varies was married three times, by 
his first wife he had sixteen children 
and by the last two fifteer. He died 
in 1780. 

Woolett carricd execution to a far 
greater extent than Vivares, uniting 
with that engraver’s spirit all the 
elegance, clearness, and delicacy of 
the French school; and to these Woo- 
lett superadded every beauty that 
mechanical skill could effect. William 
Woolett was born at Maidstone in 
Kent in 1735. His works embrace a 
wide range of subjects and besides 
his landscapes he is noted as an his- 
torical engraver for his “Death of 
Wolfe” and “The Battle of La 
Hogue.” He was the first to unite in 
his plates the three styles of engrav- 
ing, thereby giving a just effect of 
light and shadow, and producing most 
admirable optic illusions Aquafortis, 
the burin, and the dry point all con- 
tributed to make up the charming 
effects of his prints. Woolett died 
in 1785. 

John Browne was a contemporary 
worthy of Woolett. His works after 
Salvator and others are well executed. 
Sir Robert Strange, born in one of 
the Orkney Islands, in 1721, died in 
1792. This distinguished engraver 
after a preparatory course of instruc- 
tion in Edinburgh became the pupil 
of Le Bas in Paris. He learned the 
use of the dry point and employed it 
skillfully. When he returned to Lon- 
don, in 1751, the art of historical 
engraving had been little cultivated. 
He soon made himself known, and 
when, in 1761, he visited Italy for the 
purpose of designing from celebrated 
pictures, he was honored with much 
attention. He was elected a member 
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of the academies of Rome, Florence, 
Bologna, and Paris. He was never 
made a member of the Royal Acad- 
emy, but the King knighted him in 
1787. His plates are not very nu- 
merous, the highest estimate ever 
made being but eighty, and most of 
them are in three states; the first 
state, which was but a trial, is very 
rare; the second state is also rare, be- 
cause he only printed as many as 
were subscribed for. His principal 
engravings are from the Italian 
painters, especially Titian, Guido, 
and Corregio, and reflect great honor 
on the English school. 

After the time of Strange the 
names of many artists of talent 
might be noted, but we shall merely 
mention those of Basire, Bartolozzi, 
Rooker, Heath, Byrne, Bromley, Low- 
ry, Earlom, Raphael Smith, ete. In 
the enumeration of these early en- 
gravers it will be seen that the name 
of Hogarth does not find a place. 
The reason for slighting this great 
artist is due to the fact that his en- 
gravings partake more of the nature 
of pictures transferred at once to cop- 
per without proceeding through the 
intermediate stage. 
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Whistler 


WE will begin a column repeat- 
ing a joke of the Associated Press. 
It seems that when Miltenberger 
Smull, registrar at the Maryland In- 
stitute, art school in Baltimore, an- 
swered the telephone, a feminine 
voice inquired: 
“Will you please give some infor- 
mation about your class of whistlers?” 
“Whistlers?” exclaimed Smull. 
“Why, yes,” said the gentle voice. 
“TI read of your exhibition of 
Whistler’s work and I think I should 
like to join your class.” 


This reference to Whistler recalls 
that he was not only a painter but 
somewhat of a philosopher as well. 
Recently when an art institute dis- 
played some of his paintings the cur- 
ator picked out some of his famous 
sayings and placarded them along 
with the exhibit. 

Here are some of his thoughts: 

“Why this lifting of the brow in 
depreciation of the present—this pa- 
thos in reference to the past? If 
Art be rare today, it was seldom 
heretofore.” 

“Art,” again wrote Whistler, “is 
withal, selfishly occupied with her 
own perfection only—having no de- 
sire to teach—seeking and finding the 
beautiful in all conditions and in all 
times, as did her high priest Rem- 
brandt, when he saw picturesque 
grandeur and noble cignity in the 
Jews’ quarter of Amsterdam and 
lamented not that its inhabitants 
were not Greeks.” 
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Violently opposed to the current in- 
terest in subject matter, often for its 
literary content alone, he wrote in a 
letter to the “World,” May 22, 1878: 
“As music is the poetry of sound, so 
is painting the poetry of sight, and 
the subject-matter has nothing to do 
with harmony of sounds or of color.” 


Whistler was not responsible for 
the title of perhaps his most famous 
work, “Portrait of the Artist’s 
Mother.” He wrote, “Take this pic- 
ture of my mother, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy as an ‘Arrangement 
in Grey and Black’. Now that is 
what it is. To me it is interesting 
as a picture of my mother; but what 
can or ought the public to care about 
the identity of the portrait?” 

He thought that great art should 
never suggest any labor on the part 
of the artist. Said he: “Industry in 
Art is a necessity not a virtue—and 
any evidence of the same, in the pro- 
duction, is a blemish, not a quality; 
a proof, not of achievement, but of 
absolutely insufficient work, for work 
alone will efface the footsteps of 
work.” 

He believed that the most common- 
place things held infinite artistic 
possibilities, and that it was up to 
the artist to find them. Thus he said, 
“Nature contains the elements, in 
color and form, of all pictures, a8 the 
keyboard contains the notes of all 
music ... To say to the painter, that 
Nature is to be taken as she is, is to 
say to the player, that he may sit 
on the piano.” 

And at another time said he: 
culture, and breeding, are in no way 
arguments for artistic results, it is 
also no reproach to +he most finished 
scholar or greatest gentleman in the 
land that he be absolutely without eye 
for painting or ear for music—that 
in his heart he prefer the popular 
print to the scratch of Rembrandt’s 
needle, or the songs of the hall to 
Beethoven’s ‘C Minor Symphony’. Let 
him have but the wit to say so, and 
not feel the admission a proof of 
inferiority.” 


Public Responds 


The public came to the rescue of 
New York artists recently and bought 
$10,000 worth of their pictures dur- 
ing the New York Municipal Art 
Show. Wide publicity was given to 
the affair and the newspapers broad- 
cast a sort of roll of honor of buyers 
which went a long way toward stim- 
ulating public interest. Mayor La- 
Guarida bought twenty which were 
given to New York City as part of 
the city’s permanent art treasures. 
Art critics throughout the country 
praised this procedure highly as a 
means of encouraging artists and 
stimulating art. 
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Joan Blondell collects marine etch- 
ings. Her other hobbies are sea 
books. P 

Will James attended an art school 
in San Francisco for four days—and 
then was expelled for drawing pic- 
tures of horses, instead of the shape- 
ly models engaged to pose for the 
class. 
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Special Room for 


His Curios 
o> 

J. H. Setter, pioneer of Hiawatha, 
Kansas, has set aside a room in his 
home for curios collected over a long 
period. Among the articles are: 

A jar of cherries canned by his late 
wife in 1877. 

A cake of soap made by his grand- 
mother more than 100 years ago. 

A silk handkerchief bearing the 
pictures of Presidents Washington 
and Grant, purchased by his mother 
at the Philadelphia centennial ex- 
position in 1876. 

A pair of sleeve buttons, bearing a 
liberty bell stamp and made in 1776. 


“Gor 
Ringing Rocks 
or 


Have you ringing rocks in your vi- 
cinity? C. H. Thomas of Pennsyl- 
vania writes that there are no less 
than seven different sections in Penn- 
sylvania near Philadelphia that have 
ringing rocks and he cites, Ringing 
Rocks, about two miles northeast of 
Pottstown. Also Blue Rocks near 
Pottstown. The Devils Potato Patch 
near Sumneytown. Spring Mt. three 
miles from Schwenksville. Ringing 
Rocks, about six miles from Riegels- 
ville. The Springfield Township Ring- 
ing Rocks, about two and a quarter 
miles east of Coopersburg Station. 
Stony Garden on the northern slope 
of Haycock Mountains in Bucks 
County. 

What makes the rocks ring? Sam- 
uel G. Gorden, Assistant Curator of 
the Department of Mineralogy and 
Geology at the Academy of Natural 
Science, said the rocks were formed 
in the Triassic Period of geological 
history, which is at the beginning of 
the Mesozoic age, or the age of rep- 
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tiles when giant dinosaurs roamed 
about what is now Philadelphia. Foot- 
prints of these gigantic reptiles were 
found by members of the Academy 
along Perkiomen creek in mud that 
has turned to stone. At that time 
there were two mountain ranges in 
the eastern U. S. The present Ap- 
palachian Mountains then ten times 
as high as now, formed the western 
edge of a valley and a second rim of 
mountains extended from New Eng- 
land down through Philadelphia and 
on further south. The valley between 
the two was a dry desert. It was 
the playground of the giant dino- 
saurs, who, because of scarcity of 
food, had to travel long distances be- 
tween meals. During this period 
there was volcanic activity. Rocks 
have been found west of Reading that 
were actually blown up by volcanoes. 
But all the molten rock that was sent 
up from subterranean places did not 
reach the surface of the earth. Most 
of it was shoved in between strata 
below the surface. 


These diabase rocks, or ringing 
rocks, never reached the surface in 
a molten condition. The diabase has 
crystallized below the surface of the 
earth to a very compact mass of 
three minerals, plagio clase feldspar, 
augite pyroxene, and olivine, three 
silicates. The rocks have been grad- 
ually exposed by erosion. The ring- 
ing is due apparently to fine grains 
of compact structure which readily 
transmits sound vibrations. Diabase 
is a very common rock, but the ring- 
ing is limited to a very few fields. It 
is commonly known as trap rock. 


The rocks near Pottstown range in 
size from a few pounds to thirty or 
forty tons. They ere piled up in a 
gigantic heap. Some Pottstown mu- 
sicians have with much effort, picked 
out rocks, after properly grading 
them, and played simple little tunes on 
them. Two of the rocks near Potts- 
town have taken on peculiar forms. 
One of these known as the Haystack 
is about nineteen feet high and three 
feet at the base. Another with its 
covering of green moss is known as 
the Bull Frog. These peculiar rock 
formations have attracted much at- 
tention and with the spring and sum- 
mer months the motorist who is look- 
ing for interesting curios can obtain 
some first hand information by visit- 
ing these places mentioned. 
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Fred Waring, band leader, has the 
largest collection of phonograph rec- 
ords in the country. 
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Don’t Fear Meteorites 
oe 


For those collecting meteorites a 
recent statement by H. H. Nininger 
of the Colorado Museum of Natural 
History may be of interest. Mr. Nin- 
inger states in a late book that only 
two men in history have been injured 
by falling meteorites. One was struck 
down and injured at Mhow, India, in 
1827, the other was stunned by a 
meteorite at Nedogolia, also in India. 

Chances of a meteorite striking a 
home or causing any considerable 
damage are also rare, he said. 

The home of Francisco Megia of 
Seville, Spain, recently reported to 
have been struck and set afire by a 
meteorite, was only the eighth or 
ninth such instance on record. 

Perhaps the most destructive me- 
teorite to strike the earth, according 
to Nininger, was the one that landed 
in a forest in Siberia on June 30, 
1908. It felled trees in windows and 
scorched them. 

Nininger has made the study of 
meteorites his life work. He is said 
to be the only man in the world who 
makes his living entirely by obtain- 
ing samples of meteorites for sale 
to museums. 


“G6 
Mistaken Identity 
o> 


The ancient wooden Indian former- 
ly gracing the front of Clady’s cigar 
store on Garrison Avenue, but for the 
last twenty-two years in storage up- 
stair, was set into the alley at the 
rear of the store Saturday night, 
pending certain building repairs. 
“Toad” Botts, carrying a borrowed 
shot gun, “took up” the alley at mid- 
night on a short cut for home. He 
saw the wooden Indian but dimly 
making it out to be a man in the act 
of burglarizing the Clardy place. 
“Through up your hands,” snapped 
Mr. Botts, “or I’ll fire.” There was 
no response, of course, but at that 
moment a tomcat jumped off a shed 
near the Indian. “Toad” thought 
that “man” was coming. So he did 
fire,” and the wooden Indian is just 
about ruined—Pleasant Hill (Mo.) 
Times. 


“36° 


Here is a chance for patriotic per- 
sons 10 come to the rescue of their 
homeland laurels. It is reported that 
Rutherford County, North Carolina, 
claims to have the largest variety of 
minerals of any county in the United 
States. 


“You’re very. interested in that 
stuffed bird,” said the ornithologist. 

“Yes,” said the aviation expert. “I 
think its steering gear infringes one 
of my patents.”—Clipped. 
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Uncle Ed. Willcox, seventy-year young collector of Chester, N. H., can credit his enthusiasm for life to his 


hobbies, no doubt. 


Seventy and Still Collecting Curios 





B/G | 


E, WILLCOX, of Chester, N. H., 

*is another who will never tire or 
get bored with life. He has too many 
hobby interests to keep him stimu- 
lated. After collecting paintings, a 
varied assortment of gourds, and 
taxidermy specimens, he spent a win- 
ter in Florida which created another 
hobby, that of shell collecting. So 
absorbed was he in this new hobby 
of his that before daylight he could 
be found along the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico searching for the 
elusive mollusk. One morning he re- 
lates that he was stopped on the 
shores by a policeman. It was hard 
to convince the cop that anyone would 
get up at three o’clock to gather 
shells, and finally the policeman let 
him go with shake of his head. 


Mr. Willcox now has a collection 
of shells in his museum, on his farm, 
“Pineview,” that comprises most all 
of the better known types and some 
of the rarer ones. One of his prizes 
is a crown shell, known as the war- 
rior of the sea. By pushing its own 
shell up against the breathing part 
of a small shell, it will stifle it to 
death and then eat it. Sometimes as 
many as five of these shells will sur- 


round a horseshoe shell, and after 
killing it, eat it. They will surround 
an oyster, and as it opens its shell 
to breathe, they will insert tentacles, 
farther and farther into the “eye” or 
muscle, then with a little saw with 
which the tentacle is equipped, the 
eye is sawed in half and the oyster 
is exposed to the hungry shell. 


Mr. Willcox is now seventy and his 
latest hobby interest is the collecting 
of skulls of furbearing animals. But 
he ‘does not devote all of his time to 
this hobby. He is anxious that others 
may find interest in hobbies and 
consequently gives much time to the 
instruction of others, particularly 
youth, in leisure time pursuits, 


He has collected everything from gourds to skulls of furbearing animals. In the picture are 
perfect specimens of spined oyster shells and other curios which he treasures. 








SPECIMENS WANTED 


1. Will buy METEORITES 
of any size or character. Would 
appreciate information or referen- 
ces as to falls or owners of speci- 
mens. 

2. Native (natural) IRON—not 
iron ore, but the actual metal it- 
self. Interested in any piece or 
mass of metallic iron, found on 
surface or plowed up, if believed 
to be of natural origin. 


S. H. PERRY 
Mi 


Adrian chigan 

















The Entire Lord’s Prayer 


Cut on a 
Cowrie 
Shell 
$1.00 
Pe Postpaid 
YE OLDE CURIOSITY SHOP 
COLMAN DOCK 


SEATTLE . - WASHINGTON 
Send for New FREE Catalog tfc 


























CURIO MART 








Wanted to Buy: Two cents per word 
for 1 time; 3 times for the price of 2; 
12 times for the price of 6. 





Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 times; 4c per word, 3 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. Please write your copy prainly, 
otherwise we cannot be held responsible 
for errors. No checking copies furnished 
for classified. Cash must accompany 
order, 





CURIOS, ALL KIND—Relics, weapons, 
anything you collect. Bargain prices. 
Illustrated catalogue free.—Museum Store, 
Northbranch, Kansas. cmy63 
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Autograph Collecting As A Fine Art 


Bo] | 
By HENRY A. WIHNYK 


RACKETEERS: 


Ephraim Cheever, of New York, 
cites the evils of having autograph 
collecting become “big business.” He 
states that the once “childish” hobby 
has arisen to new and definite finan- 
cial dignity. Men who at one time 
stole watches and paintings are now 
“shop-lifting” autographs from one 
dealer and selling them to another. 
Others put much time and skill into 
the production of a forged document, 
with a desirable autograph. In very 
many cases so called experts buy 
and sell these fake autographs in ig- 
norance of their true source. It has 
become as profitable to place a Lin- 
coln signature on a letter or document 
as it was to place Morgan’s on a 
check and it is a whole lot safer. 
There isn’t any way of preventing 
these forgeries from being produced. 
A French collector, a famous one, 
bought “original letters of Cleopatra, 
Julius Caesar and Jesus Christ, even 
though all of these were written in 
modern French. If you are in the 
market for autographs don’t attempt 
to get too big a bargain. Beware of 
the man who has a lot to offer and 
asks too little. The one real way to 
make certain, so says a New York 
dealer, that the autographs of a con- 
temporary celebrity is genuine is to 
see him or her write it. Or go to a 
well known and honest dealer; he 
will never fool you and if he should 
make an error he will correct it. 

Many of our present day celebrities 
are not granting autographs to “col- 
lectors”. Too many of these “col- 
lectors” get the autograph only for 
the purpose of selling it. These men 
have greatly hurt the true collector. 
After reviewing these facts we must 
all admit that “a new variety of 
racketeer is with us.” 


MUSSOLINI: 


I would consider “His Excellency 
the Chief of the Italian Government,” 





FOR SALE 


RARE AUTOGRAPH NOTE signed, 
1796, by President W. H. Harrison, one 
of scarcest i signatures, for D.S. 
or A.L.S. or L.S. of J. Adams (2nd presi- 
—_, or James Polk, or Zachery Taylor, 

ing, or document or letters 
saned by any Declaration of Independ- 
ence signer, or sell for $15 cash. Have 
recently acquired several of these rare 
letters.—Paul T. a Box 9, Pratt Sta- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y. aus0eg 


as both the Italian and U. S. Em- 
bassies and Consul Generals refer to 
Benito Mussolini, the hardest “catch” 
for the collector of present day cele- 
brities. In 1981 a collector received 
the following letter from the “Con- 
solato Generale d’ Italia.” At the 
time the collector was starting his 
collection of signed sketches. 


“New York 25th March 1931 


“Dear Sir: 

“The Italian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs has requested me to convey 
to you the thanks of His Excellency 
the Chief of the Italian Government 
for the pencil sketch sent to him, and 
to express to you his regrets that fol- 
lowing a resolution recently adopted 
by him, he has discontinued the 
granting of autographs. 

“Yours truly, 


“Consul General of Italy” 


Each year since the above answer 
was received the collector has sent a 
request every third month. The last 
letter he sent was addressed to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, a posi- 
tion held by Mussolini, and once 
again a letter was received from the 
Consul General saying the same as 
the above one. Letters sent to the U. 
Embassy in Washington received like 
answers. The collector has found a 
wall and he cannot get through or 
over it. He has requested me to try 
to find out how it would be possible 
for him to get the autograph. Per- 
haps some person who is the lucky 
receiver of “the” autograph would be 
kind enough to let me know how they 
did get it—it would be more than ap- 
preciated, for he does need the auto- 
graph in order to complete his almost 
finished collection. 


METHODS: 


I believe that the oddest way of 
gaining an autograph was used by a 
boy stationed in a New Jersey Civil- 
ian Conservation Camp. Recently he 
“thumbed” a roadster and was given 
a hitch. He noticed that all the police 
saluted the driver of the car and the 
following conversation took place— 


“Gosh you know everyone here,” 
said the boy. 


“IT ought to, I’m the Governor of 
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this State,” was the reply of the 
driver. 


“So?” the boy exclaimed, “Sign this 
envelope will you?” 


The Governor did as requested. The 
boy remarking, “What I won’t tell 
those guys in camp will be plenty.” 


Here possibly is the making of an- 
other collector. This lad has had a 
good start. 


PRICES: 


At last the public has had its eyes 
opened to the fact that for a long 
period of time autographs were 
placed on sale, at auction, by dealers 
who wished to establish a price on 
their items. These certain dealers 
found it very profitable to bid and 
buy their own property at a ridicu- 
lous sum. For a small fee paid to 
the auctioneer the dealers received 
publicity and a false price on an ob- 
ject which they had for sale. How- 
ever, the trend of prices has greatly 
helped to end this practice. The pub- 
lic, forced through lack of money, 
has not been able to buy at high 
prices. I am certain that the present 
“low price” is the true price and it 
is here to stay. A few years ago a 
dealer and collector purchased an au- 
tograph of a signer of The Declara- 
tion of Independence for the small 
sum of $50,000. Recently a similar 
autograph was “knocked down” for 
$10,100. This, if nothing else, will 
prove my point that the collector of 
today does not care what price the 
autograph, which he wants, brought 
some time before. He knows what he 
wants and he also knows what to pay 
for it. His sense of judgment has 
been tested and he has proven his 
ability. 


HUNTRESS: 


A young woman, in New York, has 
quite a unique collection of auto- 
graphs. 

She insists that even though auto- 
graphs are at bargain prices she will 
never purchase one. She wants the 
personal touch of getting the auto- 
graph herself. She considers the “au- 
tograph hunt” a “big thrill.” She has 
over 300 items in her collection and 
they were all obtained through her 
ability to write a pointed but pleasant 
letter. Lou Henry Hoover, Helen 
Wills Moody, Rudyard Kipling, Hel- 
en Kellar, R. E. Byrd, Queen Marie, 
Hall Cain, Marconi, Maud Adams and 
Benito Mussolini (will this collector 
please read my request in “Musso- 
lini’?). All, who are lucky enough 
to have seen this collection, owned by 
Miss Edythe Helen Browne, the col- 
lector, have considered it to be the 
collection of collections. Miss Browne 
offers one hint to all future collectors 
—“always enclose a self-addressed en- 
velope with all requests!” 
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REFUSALS: 


The modern day collector while at- 
tempting to form his collection will 
have many interesting and odd re- 
plies in return for his request and 
more often than not they come from 
a “private secretary.” George Ber- 
nard Shaw sends a pink card, when 
not granting the much wanted auto- 
graph, measuring 4%” by 3%”, on 
which is printed - - 

“Tt may interest collectors of auto- 
graphs to know that Mr. Bernard 
Shaw does not regard unsportsman- 
like requests by strangers to forge 
his own signature for their benefit as 
legitimate collecting. He signs enough 
genuine documents every day to give 
collectors ample material for the 
proper exercise of their peculiar in- 
dustry. His secretary has instruc- 
tions to return all albums and refuse 
all applications which ignore this dis- 
tinction. 4 Whitehall Court (130) 
London S. W. 1.” A dealer in the 
city of New York retails these cards 
for five dollars each and collectors are 
more than willing to pay that sum 
for one—as a note of interest I want 
to say that the same dealer sells the 
signature of “G. Bernard Shaw” for 
three dollars—Such is life! 


AN UNUSUAL EXPERIENCE: 


Lional Aucoin of Spencer, Mass., 
tells an amusing incident of how he 
obtained Booth Tarkington’s signa- 
ture: 

“After writing three letters in the 
hope of obtaining the autograph of 
Booth Tarkington last week I re- 
ceived a letter from his secretary. It 
states that due to an eye operation 
one year ago, he has made it a rule 
not to give any more autographs. 
However, last week when the post- 
man pushed through the door with a 
bunch of letters, Mr. and Mrs. Tark- 
ington’s two lovely little golden cocker 
spaniel dogs got at the mail before 
anyone else and tore it into tiny little 
fragments. The letter goes on ‘The 
dogs seemed very happy about it, but 
the rest of us were not so pleased.’ 
Some of the letters were never to be 
reconstructed again but mine they 
made out enough of it to guess an 
autograph would please me. Mr. 
Tarkington seeing this, autographed 
the only intact corner of my letter.” 


INTERVIEWING PARRISH: 


E. Whittemore, N. Y., reports the 
fdllowing interview with Maxfield 
Parrish. 

1. Approximately, how many re- 
quests for your signature do you re- 
ceive in a day? 

Ans.—8,100,233: Sundays excepted. 


_ 2. Do you receive many not enclos- 
ing return postage? 
Ans—Do I! !!!! 


3. Which, of the many fine pictures 
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that you have painted, do you con- 
sider your finest? 

Ans.—They are not graded that 
way. It is a question of which is the 
worst. I had rather not tell you. 


4. Whom is your favorite, among 
the painters of the last century, and 
what do you consider his greatest 
work? 

Ans.—I have no patience with this 
kind of catalogue. You like one man 
for one thing, another for another. 


5. Truthfully, now,—Do you con- 
sider us autograph collectors, as 
pests, and the hobby a foolish one? 


Ans.—Do I! !!!! 


NOTICE: 


This is the first of my series in 
HosBiEs on autographs, and I will ap- 
preciate news or tips from fellow 
collectors. 

“oo 


(Continued from page 10) 


a hobby show for women and girls in 
that city. Among those sponsoring 
the show is Miss Ruth Nichols, fa- 
mous aviatrix and chairman of the 
Camp Fire Girls committee. 


American Legion Hobby Exhibit.— 
The American Legion of Rushville, 
Ind., has scheduled a hobby show and 
392 entries are registered at this 
writing. In the beginning the show 
was scheduled to attract the children, 
but many adults entered exhibits of 
their hobbies also. 


Other shows are reported from 
Newark, N. J., Junior League; New- 
buryport, Mass.; and the Boy Scouts 
of Los Angeles. 

“oo 


(Continued from page 12) 


coming to California, in 1769, to bring 
Christianity to the native Indians. 


The Symbol of the Cross 
C. De Vos, Coopersville, Mich., was 
asked by his friend, Robert Hard, to 
comment on the symbol of the cross 
in Hopsres. Mr. De Vos has obliged 
his young friend and we extract these 
thoughts from his treatise, which we 
think will be of general interest, 
The word “cross” is derived from 
the Latin term “crux,” which, you 
will observe, ends with the Algebra- 
ical X — the Unknown Quantity 
which defies analysis. Respecting the 
origin of its Greek representative 
there is some diversity of opinion. 
According to Eustathius and Hesy- 
chius the Greek stauros or cross, is 
so-called from its standing erect, or 
from man standing with his arms 
horizontal. Latin etymologists also 
derive the word from the Greek term 
“his’-tay-mee,” to place. Instead of 
stauros the Greek word “skolops,” 
pale or stake, is sometimes found as 
equivalent to the Latin “crux.” 
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In Webster’s unabridged dictionary 
twenty different forms are illustrated: 

Latin, Calvary, Patriarchal, Papal, 
Lorraine, Greek, Celtic, Maltese, St. 
Andrews, Tau Cross, Pommee, 
Botonee, Fleury, Aveliane, Moline, 
Pattee, Fouchee, Crosslet, Quadrate, 
and Potent. 

There are forty-two definitions of 
the word “cross,” which indicates the 
diversity of opinion. Its primary 
meaning, if I err not, is “to crucify,” 
and the Tau cross, shaped like 
a capital letter “T,” is the oldest 
cross in existence, and its crucifixion 
means “to increase its power a thou- 
sandfold.” Thus contrary to the gen- 
eral accepted belief that the cross is 
an instrument of punishment, I affirm 
and maintain that it is an instrument 
of redemption or salvation, But, as 
Kipling would say, “That’s another 
story.” 

All symbols of a cross with a 
human being impaled thereon were 
unknown in the early history of the 
Christian era. Plato, the Greek phi- 
losopher, B.C. 427-347, tells us that 
“the son of a man is written all over 
his visible body in the form of an 
X.” What does this mean? It means 
if the feet be stretched forth on each 
side to the right and left, and the 
arms lifted and hands extended in 
corresponding manner, the tips of the 
extremities of the ten fingers and ten 
toes will form a square of equal 
sides, whose center is at the navel 
in the girdling of the body. 

Justin Martyr (Apol. 1:72), says: 
“The sign of the cross is impressed 
upon the whole of nature. There is 
hardly a handicraftsman but uses the 
figure of it among the implements of 
his industry. It forms a part of man 
himself, as may be seen when he 
raises his hands in_ supplication.” 
Thus is the original cross found both 
in the arrangements of the God of 
Nature, and among all civilized and 
uncivilized nations, 

“GE 


Briefs 
Mr. Jack Nourse, spoke on the 
“Mayan Civilization of Yucatan 3,000 
Years Ago,” at a joint luncheon re- 
cently of the Co-operative Club 
and the Oil Men’s Club at the Balti- 
more Hotel, Kansas City. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. Frank Clark, col- 
lectors of Washington, D. C., made 
their annual stopover at Hosspies 
office last month from a western trip. 
Mr. Clark has been a collector of va- 
rious things for almost sixty years, 
and is responsible for introducing 
stamp collecting and stamp clubs in 
several of the schools of the Capitol 
city. 

Mrs. John Garner, wife of the 
Vice-President, and Mrs. Clarence C. 
Dill, wife of the Washington Sena- 
tor, were noted at a Washington cook- 
ing school recently collecting recipes. 
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(CoueCTIONS of signs and sym- 

bols of advertising are not un- 
common. There are collectors of pic- 
tures of tavern signs and the signs 
are also collected when possible. The 
cigar store Indian of America is now 
classed an antique and who knows 
but that in time a pair of swinging 
doors, a striped barber pole, or the 
three gilded balls that hang over a 
pawnshop door may not be equally 
sought after. Along these lines the 
street signs of Japanese merchants 
are of interest and afford an inter- 
esting field for the collector. Al- 
though not as gorgeous in ornamenta- 
tion as those of the Chinese trades- 
men, each trade in Japan is repre- 
sented by its distinctive and peculiar 
symbol. 


As swinging doors in former times 
designated the American bar-room, a 
cluster of cypress, trimmed into 
spherical shape, and varying from 
one to two feet in diameter, furnished 
the ancient sake shop sign in Japan. 
It was also customary to place the 
young twigs of this tree in the bung- 
holes of kegs or in the mouths of bot- 
tles, the spines being downwards. The 
prickly spines are said to ward off 
insects and to keep the sake sweet. 
Ama, or sweet-sake dealers exhibit a 
painting of Fujiyama. 


The hatters suspend a long string 
of hats from their shops and hosiers 
employ a sign which represents one 
side of a stocking, which is so made 
as to allow the great toe being sepa- 
rate from the others, much like our 
mitten for the hand. The Beni Ya, 
the sellers of crimson cosmetic for 
painting women’s lips, exhibit a small 
crimson flag resembling our symbol 
of an auction sale. The macaroni 
dealers affix to their shop-fronts a 
large paper lantern which gives the 
name of the house, the edibles it will 
supply, and price per bowl. The 
Sushi Ya, the purveyor of small 
rolls of rice and fish, furnishing each 
about two mouths-full, in fact the 
Japanese sandwich, use a flag with 
their house name, and a list of the 
articles they prepare; matz (pine); 
misago, so called from a fishing-bird; 
kenuki (boned fowl); and inari are 
a few of these names. 


Wrestlers write their name on a 
board. Theatres represent the most 
telling scenes in the piece being 
played in an outside exhibit much 
like our own method of advertising 
plays and moving pictures. Herbal- 


ists and druggists display monstrous 
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Street Signs and Personal Names in Japan 


be || 


bags, resembling in shape the small 
ones used in infusing medicines. Mak- 
ers of rosaries suspend a large ros- 
ary from their shops. Gold-beater’s 
signs, unlike the enormous gilt arm, 
which indicates the craftsman in 
European countries, are pairs of 
large square spectacles, the spaces 
for the glasses being filled up with 
sheets of gold leaf. 


A sign may be composed of two tai 
(Serranus M) the fish being colored 
red and represented as if tied to- 
gether by the gills with straw. This 
sign is usually exhibited by dealers 
in dried and salt fish, eggs, etc., and 
is employed to denote that the shop 
can supply the usual presents to be- 
trothed persons. Sellers of cut flow- 
ers plant a willow tree at one corner 
of their houses. Retail tea dealers 
exhibit a small jar, and lacquer men 
a chip box, used to contain lacquered 
ware. Tobacconists display their 
names and trade-marks on a reddish- 
brown strip of cloth hung in front 
of their shops. Workers in hair 
show a small octagon box with a 
fringe of hair hanging from it. Kite- 
makers use as a sign a cuttlefish, both 
kite and fish being known as “tako.” 


Many other signs, as may be imag- 
ined, are employed by the Japanese 
shopkeepers to illustrate the nature 
of their occupations. To explain a 
large number of these would require 
the use of Japanese or Chinese char- 
acters and a literal full-length inter- 
pretation, and this would demand 
much time and much space. The fol- 
lowing notes on personal and sur- 
names of Japan may interest and 
help the amateur collector who may 
wish to know the meanings of Jap- 
anese names found in advertising and 
on signs. 


The Japanese tradesman, unlike 
the Chinaman, is not accustomed to 
adopt high sounding titles to denote 
his place of business and, until re- 
cently, tradesmen were designated :by 
the names of their respective stores 
to which their own surnames were 
added. Their business signs or trade- 
marks, as we should style them, re- 
produce in many cases the names of 
the provinces from which the family 
originally came, to which their for- 
mer trade was added. Thus presum- 
ing Kane-Ko (metal child) to be car- 
rying on a business in Mito Ya 
(Mito’s shop), his trade designation 
would be Mito Ya Kane-ko. Of late 
all classes are permitted to use a sur- 
name, a privilege confined in for- 
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By 
RAYMOND J. WALKER 






mer days to the official class. These 
surnames evidently derive their orig- 
in from the names of the landed 
property of those who bear them. We 
find among them the names of woods, 
forests, underwood, quick-river, hill- 
town, cliff-bridge, cliff-cape, front 
field, small stream, virtuous river, 
river-mouth or other words usually 
compounded of two characters, names 
of one or three characters forming 
the exceptions. It is permitted to 
families to bestow their surnames on 
persons not related to them, and in 
this manner the nobility was accus- 
tomed to honor its retainers, and the 
sumurai, the servants and tradesmen 
who lived under their protection. 


Besides the surname, or family de- 
signation, the Japanese employ the 
common name, which corresponds 
with our baptismal title, and a pref- 
erence is shown by some families for 
names possessing certain peculiari- 
ties, as, for example, Yoshitaro, Yo- 
shigiro, Yoshisaburo, Kitchi — (or 
Yoshi) noske. The eldest son’s be- 
stowed name frequently ends in 
“taro”; the second son’s in “gi” and 
the third in “saburo.” Grandson’s 
who use the same name as their 
fathers and grandfathers embody the 
character “mago” grandson, and 
great-grandson’s the character ‘thi- 
ko.” The son, on reaching manhood, 
has a name chosen for him which us- 
uslly expresses some hoped for qual- 
ity or good fortune. This is the name 
used by officials. 


Women have no surnames. They 
are known by a name (yobi na) 
which is selected by the parents 
about a week after the birth of the 
infant. The names of fruits, trees, 
flowers, colors, birds, certain animals 
or some other fancy name selected 
arbitrarily, usually furnishes this de- 
signation which, except when the per- 
son is addressed by a parent or su- 
perior, is generally used with the 
prefix O. The names of singing and 
dancing girls are frequently elabo- 
rated by the addition of qualifying 
words, as, for instance Ko yoshi (the 
little fortune), while those of the 
public women are still more fancifully 
adorned, thus: Fujinami (the waves 
of the wisteria blossom). The daugh- 
ters of the upper classes usually re- 
ceive a name on their betrothel which 
consists of one. character. It is chos- 
en by their friends, but is very rare- 
ly used. The Kai mio is the only 
other name given to women. This is 
posthumous as in the case of males. 
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Qo a postage stamp does 

more than carry mail and serve 
collectors. For example, the great 
number of letters going to the studio 
of Carl Laemmle, president of Uni- 
versal Pictures Corporation, has giv- 
en the movie magnate inspiration for 
a new movie. He recently announced 
that a motion picture based on the 
inspiration for Whistler’s painting, 
“My, Mother,” will soon be made. 
According to Laemmle, the new sce- 
nario will offer exceptional histrionic 
opportunities to a score of leading 
screen mothers and a few unknown 
as well. The proposed movie, will if 
plans materialize, pay tribute to 
mothers of several nations and be of- 
fered to the public as living tribute 
to maternal devotion and Mother’s 
Day. 


A New York Department store has 
made available to all persons having 
a charge account an approval stamp 
service. 


Plans are still going forward for 
a great international stamp exhibit in 
Washington, D. C., in October or No- 
vember according to announcements. 


Will Bauchle of Beloit, Wis., was 
engaged recently to give a series of 
six fifteen-minute talks on stamps on 
station WROK, Rockford, Ill. The 
talks immediately proved so popular 
that Mr. Bauchle was induced to sign 
up for twelve additional appearances. 
His feature is scheduled to go on at 
5:15 P. M. each Friday. Besides hav- 
ing a collection of 15,000 varieties of 
stamps, Mr. Bauchle collects archae- 
ological specimens and is interested 
in the study of prehistoric man on the 
Western Continent. 


Some miscreant stole the stamp 
collection of Miss Grace D. Collins, 
instructor in mathematics at the 
Westport Junior High School, Kansas 
City, Mo., a few weeks ago. The al- 
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bum and stamps were taken from her 
desk in the school building. Miss Col- 
lins has been collecting some twelve 
years, and has sponsored a stamp 
club at the school the past eight 
years. Her collection included vir- 
tually all the country’s commemora- 
tive stamps, revenue stamps and reg- 
ular postage stamps. 


Richard Mc P Cabeen, editor of 
“The Stamp Collector” in the Chicago 
Tribune, reminds us that baseball 
was depicted for the first time on 
stamps by the Philippine Islands 
when that country issued a series of 
stamps to commemor.te the Far 
Eastern Athletic Games at Manila in 
May, 1934. 


The Bridgepor’ (Conn.) Philatelic 
Club is doing some real missionary 
work. The secretary of the club con- 
ducts a column in the Sunday edition 
of the Bridgeport Post. Recently the 
club sponsored a Junior contest 
through the column with excellent re- 
sponse from the young folks of the 
city. _The club also sent packets of 
stamps to the local sanitarium where 
they were distrituted to the patients. 
The summer work of the club includes 
plans for a Junior Exhibit in the 
Fall. These are good ways to spread 
tne pleasures of stamp collecting. 


During May thieves entered the 
office of Arthur E. Tuttle, a Phila- 
delphia philatelist, looked over his 
collection and selected ubout $25,000 
worth of the more valuable stamps. 
Two safes had been drilled. The 
thieves evidently knew their stamps 
for the low-value issues were un- 
touched. 


A. H. Whitney, writing to the 
Washington, D. C., Post, makes the 
suggestion that a supply of the 
Mother’s Day stamps be held for fu- 
ture years. No date appears on the 


stamp and they can be appropriately 
used any year for Mother’s Day. 


M. Joe Murphy has disposed of the 
Arizona Book, Stamp and Coin Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Ariz., and we under- 
stand that the purchaser will remove 
the stock from that. city. Mr. Mur- 
phy will reopen another place of busi- 
ness but will dispense only stamps 
and coins. 


Eddie Cantor says: “I stopped 
fooling with politics because I found 
out that of the President of today 
is merely the three-cent stamp of to- 
morrow.” 


The Fairway, Washington, D. C., 
under the management of Elmer Nel- 
son, has rented an office at 918 F St., 
N. W., in the business part of the 
city, where he will have larger and 
more adequate facilities for the dis- 
pensing of merchandise. Mr. Nelson 
has been specializing in cover serv- 
ice since 1923. 


The American Philatelic Exchange 
has taken over the exchange depart- 
ment of Monda Ligo because of the 
illness cf Harry G. Ream of Akron, 
Ohio, who is unable to continue as 
manager of the department. 


Folks have asked about the value 
of Pony Express stamps. Here is 
first hand information from one 
Parker Lyon, Pasadena, Calif., who 
collects them, and whose Pony Ex- 
press Museum is known throughout 
the country. One of the Russell Ma- 
jors and Waddell hand stamped cov- 
ers in ordinary black ink sells from 
$40 to $200 according to the varie- 
ties of U. S. stamps attached. One 
that Mr. Parker has, however, he val- 
ues at $1,000 because the postmark is 
in vermillion red instead of the cus- 
tomary black. Covers used by Wells 
Fargo Express Co., who operated the 
Transcontinental Pony Express from 
early 1861 until November of that 
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UNITED STATES 


Choice mounted small collections, 
containing no envelopes, revenues 
or other undesirables. Carefully 
mounted in booklets. An outstand- 
ing bargain at our low prices made 
possible through an advantageous 
purchase. You are_ sure to 
pleased with the values offered. 

260 variety collection. .$5.25 
320 variety collection.. 7.50 
Sent posipaid and insured upon 
receipt of price. 


- COSMIC STAMP CO. 
Box 25 Chicago, III. 











year sell for about the same price as 
the 1860 varieties of other companies. 
The commonest variety is the 25 cent 
blue Pony Express stamp attached to 
a regular printed frank. Collecting 
Pony Express Covers is not so easy 
because most of the early stamp col- 
lectors always took all stamps off the 
covers, and very few now are found 
attached to the original covers. 


Plans are now underfoot by the 
government, according to a report, to 
erect at Laurel, Miss., a $150,000 
mucilage plant to extract the glue 
properties from sweet potatoes. Laur- 
el is in the heart of a rich sweet po- 
tato district. 


The new postmaster of Seattle, 
Wash., George E. Starr, has been an 
active stamp collector for twenty-five 
years and is a member of the Seat- 
tle Stamp Society. Recently the mem- 
bers of the club tendered him a ban- 
quet. One hundred stamp collectors 
and their friends attended. The pro- 
gram was printed on a double post- 
eard, stamped and postmarked and 
delivered to each guest by Al Benson, 
a mail carrier of thirty years service 
in the Seattle postal service. Mr. 
Benson with three others organized 
in 1893 the first stamp society in Se- 
attle. He is also secretary of the 
Washington Historical Society. 
Through the courtesy of the John 
Paul Jones Crew of which Mr. Starr 
is a member, a cachet was applied to 
each cover, with a reproduction of 
the old wheeler, “George E. Starr,” 
which plied the waters of Puget 
Sound from 1879 to 1909. Philatelic 
societies from many parts of the 
state sent delegates to present their 
greetings to the new postmaster. 


Washington, D. C., philatelists are 
also in luck. P. J. Stone, of the Pub- 
lic Library, is a philatelist, and nat- 
urally can give stamp collectors who 
visit the library the best of service. 


A group of philatelists have been 
invited to New York City to discuss 
plans to commemorate philatelically 
the nine epic events in the history of 
the United States which are being 
immortalized on Mount Rushmore. It 
will be recalled that Congress has cre- 
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ated the Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial Commission and made avail- 
able $250,000 towards completing the 
memorial under the direction of the 
famous artist, Gatzum Borglum, also 
authorizing the carving on Mount 
Rushmore a summary of the nine 
events in the history of the founding 
and rise of the United States from 
Colonial status to leadership in the 
family of nations. Henry Woodhouse, 
of the Historic Art Galleries, Barbi- 
zon-Plaza Hotel, New York City, 
called the meeting. 


A recent announcement states 
Forney B. Ray, of Birmingham, Ala., 
has suggested to Postmaster General 
Farley the advisability of a TVA 
commemorative stamp honoring Mus- 
cle Shoals. He intends to ask the 
support of the stamp clubs of the 
Tennessee Valley and all Alabama 
collectors to help bring such an issue 
about. 


It is understood that the first day 
sales of the series of National Parks 
stamps will be confined tc the post 
offices located in the national parks 
involved, though plans are somewhat 
tentative at this writing. There are 
no post offices in the Mount Rainier, 
the Acadia and Great Smoky Moun- 
tain National Parks, but there are 
offices within easy access that can be 
used by those desiring first day cov- 
ers. 

There has been a change in the 
set-up for the national parks series. 
Crater Lake National Park in Ore- 
gon has been substituted for the Se- 
quoia National Park, in the State of 
California. California is already pro- 
vided for in the series in the one-cent 
denomination depicting the Yosemite 
National Park. The Crater Lake Na- 
tional Park will be represented on the 
8-cent denomination, instead of the 
Sequoia National Park. 

According to plans at this writing 
the first national parks stamps will 
probably be released from July 10 to 
15. 

The Wisconsin tercentennary 
stamp will first be placed on sale at 
Green Bay, Wis., on Saturday, July 
7, and at other post offices about July 
9. 


The Philatelic Agency in Washing- 
ton is now in its new home. 


Ben Feldstein of the Book Depart- 
ment of the Boston Store, Chicago, is 
the official authorized agent for the 
Byrd Anarctic expedition in Chicago. 
Converse Tyler, publicity director for 
the expedition is making his head- 
quarters in the General Exhibits pa- 
vilion No. 1 during the World’s Fair, 
and offers to assist collectors in send- 
ing in their orders for the Anarctic 


cachet. 
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Anyone visiting a recent exhibition 
of the Lancaster (Pa.) Stamp Club 
had the privilege of seeing a group 
from the nationally famous collection 
of Arthur Hinds. These were the 
highlights, among other interesting 
material in the show, and they be- 
long to Dr. Arthur R. Gerhart. 


“aE” 


No name of a living person ap- 
peared upon a United States postage 
stamp until the 1927 Lindbergh air- 
mail stamp was issued. 


“GoY 


Club Notes 


IOWA 

Despite hot weather, stamp activi- 
ties continue unabated with the Des 
Moines Philatelic Society. At the 
June meeting thirty-three members 
and visitors were present. Mr. 
Franquemont of the State Sales Tax 
office gave a talk on the application 
of the sales tax to the Society’s sales 
activities. Mr. Konkright of the Des 
Moines post office told how supplies 
of stamps were handled in the Post- 
office Department. C. I. Altman dis- 
played a miniature sheet of the ro- 
tary press 1% cent imperforates, 
showing the wide gutter separating 
the panes. 


KANSAS 

The Topeka Stamp Collectors’ Club 
held a party recently for the junior 
stamp collectors of the city. The 
juniors were asked to bring a page 
of the best stamps in their collections 
for display. 


NEW YORK 


The Clayton Stamp Club closed 
their meetings for the summer with 
a talk on Swiss stamps, an appropri- 
ate country to discuss on a hot sum- 
mer evening. The club will not meet 
again until October. 


The Webster Stamp Club of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., held its annual banquet 
and exhibit. recently. Following the 
dinner, Robert O. Lewis, art collector 
and lecturer spoke on “My Most 
Thrilling Experience in Africa.” 


Among the larger clubs staging 
exhibits for June were: the Long Is- 
land collectors, and the classic which 
the Tri-State collectors stage in 
Jamestown, N. Y. each year. The ex- 
hibit at Jamestown included also, 
coins, Indian relics, curios, antiques, 
and other hobbies. 


One hundred or so delegates from 
a score of neighboring towns attended 
the annual convention of the Adiron- 
dack Stamp Club which was held at 
Saranac Lake recently. Mayor Seav- 
er welcomed th delegates and their 
friends. 
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ABYSSINIA 


| os THE opinion of several critics 
who read my last installment on 
this country, it was expressed that 
I had dismissed abruptly the Post 
Dues ,as not calling for discussion; 
therefore, I shall say a few word on 
the Post Dues. They first made their 
appearance in 1896, and consisted of 
a series of seven values, all of the 
Menelik type, overprinted with the 
Amarhic inscription Askafil, which 
being interpreted means “Pay it”; the 
inscription being in a scroll shaped 
design, in black or red. The three 
higher denominations are quite com- 
mon without the surcharge, and often 
present some difficulty to the beginner, 
This should not be since the same 
values in the regular postage series 
are of a different design, They should 
of course be classified under postage 
due, yet there may be some excuse 
for confusion for during a temporary 
shortage some postage due stamps 
were admitted for use as regular 
postage stamps, but unless these are 
discovered on entire envelopes I am 
afraid one must not place too much 
confidence in that statement. The use 
of even the regular postage stamps 
in those times was so very limited 
that it is doubtful if any of the dues 
used as regular postage exist. 

To dismiss the postage dues, let 
us say that the two varieties of the 
T stand for tax, while the 1909 sur- 
charge reads somewhat curt when 
one understands the writing, it says, 
“Tax! Pay It.” 

To return to the regular issues. In 
1909 an issue of seven stamps was 
made which is of considerable inter- 
est. First is that of King Solomon’s 
throne. It is not the coat of arms 
of Abyssinia, for such a thing does 
not exist, but a description of this 
type which appeared in M. Maury’s 
“Collectionneur”’ when these stamps 
were issued. It is particularly read- 
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P. H. JoHNSON 


able, when it is remembered that the 
reigning monarch claims descent from 
Solomon: 

“The device represents the throne 
of Solomon, of whom the Negus 
Menelik is a direct descendent on the 
female side, Throughout the East 
this throne is most celebrated, Abys- 
sinnians and Mussulmans telling a 
thousand stories concerning it. In 
front of the throne is a lion, and 
above it a small tablet in which I think 
the inscription in Hebrew characters, 
reads: ‘SCHLM’ (Solomon or Jeho- 
vah?) The throne of Solomon was 
preserved in a monastery on one of 
the islands in Lake Zonai, together 
with the crown of the old kings, Both 
these things disappeared during the 
Civil Wars. 

“We also see two angels, one of 
whom is helmeted and holds a sword 
in one hand and the Scales of Justice 
in the other; the head of the second 
angel is bare, and he is holding a 
sceptre and an olive branch. No ex- 
planation is necessary here as to the 
symbolic meaning, seeing that the 
arms of several European sovereigns 
are quartered with the Scales of 
Justice and the Sceptre. Neverthe- 
less, there is a certain legend current 
in Abyssinia in which it is told that 
two angels carried down from the 
heavens a crown, which they placed 
on the head of the Negus Mara- 
Takla-Haimanot, the head of the holy 
dynasty of the Zagues, who in 977, 
drove out the Jewish dynasty of the 
Falakas. This subject is portrayed in 
many pictures hung in the chief 
churches of the country.” 

A curious story is told respecting 
this design. It is said to have been 
the work of Queen Taitou, who de- 
sired by means of the central design, 
showing the vacant throne, to prepare 
her subjects for the death of the 
Emperor Menelik. 
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Handiest way of 
mounting large 
photos, posters, 
maps, charts, or 
drawings is the 
new Senior NuAce 
Corner. This popu- 

lar style comes in black, white, gray, 
green, red, sepia, and ivory, in packages 
of 40 corners; gold and silver, 24 tea 
the pkg. 

For snapshots, stamps, postcards, etc., 
use Regular or Junior style corners. Same 
colors as above, 100 to the pkg.; gold and 
silver, 60 to the pkg. Famous Transparent 
corners, 80 to the pkg. 

Only 10c pkg. at dealers’ or 5 & 10c 
stores in U. S., or send us 10c (Canada 
15c) for pkg. and samples. 


ACE ‘ART CO. 


Reading, Mass. 
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WE WISH TO BUY 





We pay thousands of dol- 
lars annually for stamps of 
the United States and British 
North America, and for col- 
lections of foreign stamps. 
We buy accumulations, deal- 
er’s stocks, collections, old 
stamps on letters... 

We make appraisals for es- 
tates. 

Our reputation for fair 
dealing is world-wide. Ref- 
erences: Dun Bradstreet, 
or the editor of any philatelic 
magazine. 

Please write us a complete 
description of the stamps you 
wish to sell. 


H. E. HARRIS & CO. 


Buyers of Stamp Collections 
108 Mass. Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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IN MY 31st SALE, AUGUST 24th, ’34, $40,000.00 CATALOGUE VALUE OF 
ALL COUNTRIES WILL BE FOUND LISTED. ESPECIALLY RICH IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND NEWFOUNDLAND IN QUANTITIES SELDOM OF- 


FERED. 
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CATALOGUE GRATIS ON REQUEST. 


GEORGES CREED 5827 HOFFMAN AVE. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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AIRMAILS OF AMERICA 
NORTH — CENTRAL — SOUTH 
Price List offering 90% of these 


desirable stamps in mint set and 
singles free on request. tfe 


REV. F. C, RUFLE 
CLARKDALE ARIZONA 
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can be filled from my large variety 
of approvals. Send want list. 


References, please. ja43 


MRS. EDITH ADAMS BROWN 
1 Marble Hill Ave. NEW YORK 
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QUALITY MOUNTING 
CORNERS 

CLEAR AS GLASS! Hold stamps, 
Air Mail Covers, etc., securely— 
complete visibility. Will not injure 
stamps—good for Snaps too. 100 
for 20c and worth it! At your 
dealer or write 


ENGEL ART CORNERS MFG. CO. 
Dept. HT-7, 4711 N, Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 














PACKETS AT BARGAIN PRICES 







40 Ceylon ...... $.85 50 Indo China..$.85 
50 Congo ...... 95 40 Palestine ... .85 
16 Heypt .cccce 85 50 Serbia ...... -95 
50 Fiume ...... 05 60 Slam ....0.% +95 





Also fine approvals at reasonable prices 
to serious collectors. References please 
for approvals. ap35 

ANCHER STAMP COMPANY 
Box D47 Rutherford, N. J. 























COMPLETE COILS — MINT 






1916-17, $P486-9, 1-2-3 ....cccccccccce $ .12 
*1916-17, #490-7,1-2-3-4-5 and 10..... .82 
*1922, 4597-603, 1-114-2-3-4-5-10 .... .41 
*19922° BPOUE=D, SHRUEPE 6.6 5.5000 004500006 .09 
*Edison, Prone, VOEL. COM ocics ceescee -05 





Can supply all above in pairs or strips 
of four pro rata. All nice clean stock, 







es never hinged. Postage extra. tfc 
A. F, SIMIONESCU 
HACKENSACK NEW JERSEY 
























STAHL’S LOOSE-LEAF BLANK 
ALBUMS 





Designed for the collector who desires 
quality and at the same time a low price. 

Album complete with 100 ous sae y 
leaves ay oy %, ae = 

ce, $2.00. Illustrate and 






sample sheets on veneer 
H. A. STAHL 
51 Union St. Lynn, Mass. 























LARGE U. S. 
COLLECTIONS 


All stamps in the packets are fine 
lightly cancelled eopies, without straight 
edges, perforated initials or damaged. 
250 different POSTAGE ONLY ...... $3.50 
300 different POSTAGE oe ey 5.00 
60 different COMMEMORATIVES .. .80 
60 different COMMEMORATIVES os 4.00 


WILLIAM GROSSMAN 
2171 65th St. Brooklyn, N.Y: 
Cc 
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The profile portrait of the first issue 
and the last design of the 1909 issue 
(Scott’s A5) show Menelik wearing 
the royal crown, a tiara surrounded 
with rows of precious stones and sur- 
mounted by a cross, a massive golden 
emblem weighing nearly twenty 
pounds, 


When these big stamps of Menelik, 
etc., appeared in 1909, facetious 
writers termed them “many licks.” 


Then came the overprints for the 
coronation of Empress Zauditu which 
should present no difficulty in classi- 
fying, followed by the picture gallery 
of 1919 to date with the innumerable 
surcharges and overprints placed on 
the stamps of the several issues, on 
the least provocation or on no pro- 
vocation whatever. Of course one 
can see the French influence through- 
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out these issues, both from the format 
of the stamps and the designs. They 
bear a strong family resemblance to 
many French Colonial stamps. If they 
were not printed for collectors it 
looks suspiciously like it, for the 
number of people in the country that 
can write, outside the foreign elemeni 
is extremely small. The surcharges 
of 1989 to 1927 might have been 
necessary (?) but the innumerable 
overprints of recent years are in- 
excusable. 

We notice that Scott does not dif- 
ferentiate between a surcharge and 
an overprint. Strictly speaking a 
surcharge is a charge or value placed 
on a stamp over and in contradistinc- 
tion to its original value; while an 
overprint speaks for itself, it is some- 
thing printed on the stamps, but not 
altering the value. 


=> 


Unusual Stamp Collections By 


HE average stamp collector, at 

some period during his collecting 
activities, has felt the urge to Spe- 
cialize; either on one or more coun- 
tries, certain issues of any one coun- 
try, or through some novel and un- 
usual type of collection. Owing to a 
noticeably increased number of col- 
lectors who hav pursued this last 
method of collecting, I will try to 
offer a few helpful ideas and sugges- 
tions to those who are contemplating 
the formation of a stamp collection 
that is different from the averae 
run of these. 

The majority of these collections 
can be built to suit your own interest 
in subjects, other than philately. If 
you are ‘nterested in either Engineer- 
ing or Architecture, you would prob- 
ably prefer to build vp a collection 
of bridges, buildings, and other struc- 
tural objects as portrayed on the 
postage stamps of the world. A na- 
ture-lover might likewise be inter- 
ested in making a collection of stamps 
portraying birds, animals, trees, or 
other nature objects. In fact, there 
are few trades, hobbies, or interests 
that cannot, in some way, be repre- 
serted by a small, or large, stamp 
collection. For those of us who have 
no particular interest except phila- 
tely, a careful examination of some 
of the collections mentioned below 
will undoubtedly help, in selecting 
this branch of our hobby. 

These collections are not necessarily 
meant to replace the collecting of 
General, U. S., or other stamps, but 
merely as a source of new interest 
for those who like to specialize with- 
out a large outlay of money. Prac- 
tically all of the collections can be 
completed with a small investment, 
and will offer unlimited new fields for 
philatelic research. 


THOMAS ELVIN 


Map Stamps. The collecting of 
stamps picturing Maps has enticed 
many collectors during the last three 
or four years. Many dealers offer 
“Map Stamp Approvals,” and this 
branch of our hobby has reached 
rather large proportions. There are 
approximately 700 major varieties of 
Map Stamps. Of this number, Pana- 
ma issued the greatest amount: 134. 
Over fifty-two countries have at one 
time, or another, issued Map Stamps. 
This is certainly an excellent way to 
learn the geographic boundaries of 
the countries of the world. 

Ship Stamps. This section in- 
cludes stamps picturing canoes, boats, 
steamships, and all other forms of 
water travel. Those of us who are 
interested in ships, will find that this 
type of collection is especially inter- 
esting. Many kinds of boats and 
ships have been pictured on the 
stamps of the werld, either as a cen- 
tral design, or in company with other 
pictorial designs. Egypt furnishes 
us with one of the oldest types of 
water transportation on the Naviga- 
tion Congress Issue. Probably the 
most popular set of stamps among 
collectors is the Columbus Commemn- 
orative Issue of 1930; truly a re- 
markable set for a Ship Stamp Col- 
lection. 

Stamps and Religion. Another 
field for collecting the unusual, is the 
formation of a collection relative to 
churches, and religion. All stamps de- 
picting churches, and ecclesiastical 
structures would be included, as well 
as stamps having definite relations to 
the churches and their work. Italy 
and the Italian Colonies will furnish 
excellent material for the basis f 
this type of collecting. 

Stamps and Buildings. All stamps 
showing buildings would be included 
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under this title. This might be ex- 
panded to take in all the various 
countries. Almost all of the Europe- 
an countries have issued this type of 
stamps, as well as the countries of 
North and South America. 

Stamps and Bridges. Only stamps 
showing bridging, and other truss- 
work would be included here. The 
bridge might not and does not in 
many cases, form the main design of 
the stamp, but would be used in har- 
mony with other objects, as a train 
passing over a bridge, etc. 

Animals on Stamps. This would 
include stamps showing animals 
thereon, and could be expanded to 
take in both Birds and Beasts, if nec- 
essary. The collector will find that 
practically all of the African col- 
onies, and countries have issued 
stamps depicting animals, as well as 
a number of others such as North 
Borneo, Labuan, Newfoundland and 
others. Liberia is an excellent ex- 
ponent of Animal Stamps. 

Aeroplane Stamps. This type of 
collecting should not be confused with 
Airmail stamp collecting. This in- 
cludes only stamps actually depicting 
aeroplanes. A large portion of these 
would naturally be Airmail Stamps. 
A careful examination of the Airpost 
Catalogue will yield a great number 
of stamps picturing Aeroplanes. 

Triangle Stamps. Under this 
heading come the stamps of a tri- 
angular shape. A very great major- 
ity of these issues are both interest- 
ing and beautiful, and it is .unfor- 
tunate that these issues are not col- 
lected in larger proportions. This 
type of stamp is exploited by the 
dealers to their junior clientele, but 
does not hold the interest of the old- 
er collectors. With effort and re- 
search a most interesting collection 
can be acquired. The Nyassa Pic- 
torials are considered the most pop- 
ular triangle stamps, with the Span- 
ish Columbians coming in for @ close 
second. 

Safety Devices Used by Printers 
on Stamps. A collection of this kind 
would show, if possible, all the vari- 
ous methods used by the printers and 
engravers of stamps in assuring 
stamps that would be uncleanable, or 
preventing against counterfeiting. 
This would include grilles, various 
watermarks, burelages, control-marks, 
check-letters, and other methods used 
by printers. 


Heraldry on Stamps. This type of 
collection has come into favor in re- 
cent years, and proves more than in- 
teresting. Although this type of col- 
lecting usually acquires stamps that 
have no pictorial designs, it is never- 
the-less interesting; especially to the 
student of genealogy. 


Rulers of the World. This title 


can be modified to include whatever 
the collector prefers. It might in- 
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clude the rulers of one hemisphere, 
continent, or country. There is an 
exceptional abundance of stamp pic- 
turing rulers, so that there would be 
very little trouble in collecting this 
branch of philately. 


There are countless other methods 
and types of collections, too numerous 
to mention here, but the foregoing 
information will undoubtedly be of 
interest to the average collector. 
Among other forms of Unusual Col- 
lections are those of collecting all 
stamps of the same general color, 
such as black, blue, etc., with their 
closer relative-colors, as jet black, 
grey black and the many shades of 
blue, ete. 


I have listed and explained these 
general subjects ali in one article, so 
that they might be compared by the 
reader to determine which would suit 
his own taste. I trust that they may 
be of such general use, as to further 
the progress of philately. 


“oor 


Cost of Recent Issues 
o 


In a letter addressed to the editor 
of Our Stamp Chatter, publication of 
the Flatbush Juniors Stamp Club of 
New York, C. B. Eilenberger, Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General, states 
the cost of printing certain of the 
United States commemoratives (fig- 
ures being quoted per million). 


The bicolors, avoided by the de- 
partment because of their excessive 
cost, were quoted as follows: George 
Rogers Clark, $1,020; Norse Ameri- 
can, $830; Yorktown, $985. The 
Mother’s Day stamp ran to $172 per 
million, the Pilgrim Tercentenary to 
$135 for the same quantity and the 
NRA to $60. 


The production of collectors’ items 
are quite expensive to the Govern- 
ment, as can be seen in the Century 
of Progress issues. The perforated 
stamps came to only $60 per million, 
while the imperforates came to $315 
for the same quantity. 


“Go 


New Issue 
o 


An announcement from Ben Smith, 
Hopsies New York representative, 
tells of the arrival on May 30 of 
George Marlowe Smith, his first son 
and heir. Mrs. Smith went through 
the ordeal with flying colors, but Mr. 
Smith lost pounds and appeared gen- 
erally pale and nervous, much after 
the manner of fathers greeting their 
first. 

“Go 


It was necessary to print an addi- 
tional 50,000,000 of the U. S. Moth- 
er’s day stamps. The original print- 
ing was 200,000,00. 
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State Stamp Co. 


1225 Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. |} 














We Need and Will Buy 
Early United States 
Stamps 
Unused, used on or off cover. 
Price liberally and send to 
us for inspection. 


Prompt cash for what we 
~ "ean use. 


Nassau Stamp Co. 
70 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 
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We Buy Stamps 


If you wish to sell your collection for 
pt cash, write us at once. We will 


abe & liberal offer 


MAX F. BIER CO. 48h 
P. O. Box 14 MD 
- Staten Island, New York City 








51 ALL DIFFERENT 


COLONIALS 
including Borneo, Eritrea, Kenya, 
Spanish Morocco, Zambesia, Soruth, 
Inhambane and Aegean Islands 6c 
to approval applicants. 034 


BELMONT STAMP CO. 
4741 Fulton St. Chicago, Ill. 











JOIN 
NOW! 


The S. P. A. has the most 
active Sales and Exchange De- 
partments in the country. Be a 
member and take advantage of 
them. Application blank may be 
had from 


F. L. COES, Secretary 
Coes Square, Worcester, Mass. 
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TEN YEARS AGO IN PHILATELY 


pe] 


Reprinted from the Boy’s Own Stamp Collector, New York City 
February and March Issues of 1924 


6s6QiIPEAKING of the new U. S., it 

seems a pity that the Bureau of 
Engraving is so stingy with their 
paper. The new 20 cent, with a view 
of the Golden Gate is a pretty stamp, 
but try to get some well centered. 
The dies are set so close that there 
is not room to perforate them de- 
cently. 


* + * 
(10 Years Ago in Philately) 
Counterfeit German Surcharge 


* * * 


“It is reported from several sources 
that this German surcharge 800 on 
the Violet, small numeral type, is 
spurious. Quite a few of them have 
been sold at rather high prices, but 
a check list just received from Ger- 
many by one of New York’s biggest 
dealers states that this stamp was 
never issued. 


“The whole German _ surcharge 
business seems to have simply been a 
method of the German Government 
to get foreign money into its treas- 
ury. We have been told that certain 
dealers in Germany got the stamps 
by the millions, but the populace 
could not always get them; often 
they were rationed out, so much to 
each person. In some places long 
lines of people awaited the daily new 
issue. The population figured that as 
their paper marks would buy noth- 
ing, they were better turned into 
stamps, which later could be sold at 





Approval Selections 
FROM ANY OF THE 
BRITISH COLONIES FOR: 

(1) The junior collector. 

(2) The general collector. 

(3) By colonies for the more 
advanced buyer. 


Good references will bring an ex- 
cellent selection promptly, — tailor 
made to your needs, and at popular 
prices. 8 


R. A. LYNCH 


P. O. Box 56 
PEORIA - - ILLINOIS 























U. S. SPECIALS 


Have made up from «7 own stock a 
limited number of U. S. mmemorative 
Packets. They contain 60 different Com- 
memoratives only, in good condition, no 
straight edges. Price $1.00—and worth it. 

10 different U. S. Commemora- 

tive First Day Covers......... $1.00 


Catalogue illustrating and 


describ 
Albums, Stock Books, etc., free on request. 
Elsmere, . ~*~. 


S. F. WELSH JR., 








fancy prices, and bring in a lot of 
English, French and American 
money. It is amusing, here in New 
York, where it seems that each and 
every newly landed German emigrant 
strikes out for the stamp dealers on 
Nassau Street. Such modest demands 
as a dollar each for the Cologne 
Cathedrals or Wartburgs, which, we 
are told are ‘Groesste raritat,’ are 
common. The poor fellows are visi- 
bly shocked when the dealer offers 
them the pair for 15 cents. 


“On questionin.; some of these peo- 
ple, it seems that some German deal- 
ers are strong after the emigrant 
trade. They tell these poor people, 
most of whom know little of the 
stamp game, that by investing their 
money in stamps, they can make 
their fortune very quickly in Amer- 
ica, the dollar land, and load them 
up with hundreds of sets of German, 
Munich Exposition, Austria, Hun- 
garian surcharges, etc. One cannot 
but help pity these people who come 
to our shores in the hope of making 
a new start in life, and find that they 
have been stung, and that the stamps 
they paid out their savings for are 
nearly valueless.” 

* * * 


“FIJI—Mr. Haslem reports a 
cover, postmarked Labasa, franked 
with a current 4d. stamp bisected 
diagonally. The envelope is endorsed 
‘No Stamps available at p.o.’ 

* * * 


“If ever a stamp was popular, it is 
the 2 cent Harding, especially the 
precancelled ones. But it looks very 
much like the latter part of the game 
was being overdone, and if kept up 
at the present rate, will only result 
in harm to the hobby, and disgust in 


general at the methods of some 
dealers.” 
* * * 
The 1 and 2 Cent Bolivia 
o 


“We recently wrote Mr. Wells, 
whose answer follows, for informa- 
tion about the 1 and 2c Bolivia, 
Scott’s Nos. 118 and 119. These 
stamps catalogue very low, but are 
extremely hard to get at any price. 
We pity the ‘Half Cat. bird that goes 
hunting for these.’ ” 


“South Bend, Ind., Dec. 31, 1923. 


“The question you ask one which 
has given me considerable anxiety 
for it is my claim that none of the 
catalogues correctly give the date of 
issue of this stamp. I have urged 
both Scott and Stanley Gibbons to 
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make proper correction, but they 
seem to feel that the country is of 
small importance. I was one of the 
very first purchasers of these two 
stamps in La Paz. This was during 
the month of May, 1921. The actual 
facts concerning the delay in issue of 
these tw:: stamps are difficult to ob- 
tain. Undoubtedly they were printed 
by American Bank Note Co. at the 
same time as the remainder of the 
series. From some official sources I 
learned that the packages containing 
the 1 and 2c stamps were lost in the 
mail or stolen enroute. To my mind 
it is quite probable that some offi- 
cial obtained these stamps and dis- 
posed of them to outside collecting 
companies, for I had several letters 
from friends in the States requesting 
me to obtain some of these stamps 
which had been seen on sale here. I 
ean vouch that there was no agency 
in Bolivia who secured control of 
these stamps, for I was quite well 
known and made every effort to ob- 
tain some for my own use. Nos. 112 
and 113 were sold at the post-office 
of Bolivia as late as December, 1921, 
to my absolute knowledge. Nos. 118 
and 119 were ready for release much 
sooner than the actual date of re- 
lease, but due to the fact that the 
original issue was lost, a large sup- 
ply of Nos. 112 and 113 was sup- 
plied for use, and until this supply 
was exhausted, the P. G. M. refused 
to release Nos. 118 and 119. It is 
my contention that these two stamps 
cannot be considered as issued prior 
to May, of 1921. 


10 Years Ago in Philately. 
res 


Friend of Cachet Collectors 
Passes 
ra) 


The Long Beach, Calif., Stamp 
Collectors Club sends news of the 
passing on May 21 of the club secre- 
tary, Hugh Trout. Mr. Trout will be 
best remembered through his effi- 
cient and friendly handling of many 
cachets. He came into the limelight 
when the quake struck California. 
The U. S. S. Constitution was tied 
up in the harbor at that time. Trout 
worked day and night to forward 
ten thousand covers, while at the 
same time he administered freely to 
the injured and homeless. He was a 
tireless worker for the cause of 
philately, his comrades in the Long 
Beach Stamp Club say. 


“ao- 


Chicago, Ill—I would like to say 
that I have enjoyed Hospies tre- 
mendously, particularly the section 
devoted to stamps, since I am very 
much interested in the stories that 
hook up the stamps with historical 
events.—J. Howard Pile, The Chek- 
Chart Corporation. 
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Great Stamp Finds 


=>0 


ONE of the greatest finds in phila- 

telic history was the so-called 
Mayfair find. It is not at all extraor- 
dinary that this find should have oc- 
curred in the Home of Philately, Lon- 
don, England, though one might think 
that all the nooks and crannies of 
that metropolis had been searched 
long before 1925, the year of the dis- 
covery. 


The history of this find begins 
away back in 1863 and 64 when a 
young collector in London hit upon 
the idea of purchasing his stamps di- 
rect from the various British Colonial 
Postmasters, importing them direct. 
This was a trick little practiced in 
those days, though, of course, quite 
common now. 


These orders from abroad came 
duly to hand, but for some reason or 
other the hobby had been laid aside, 
probably because the collector had 
joined the British Army and pro- 
ceeded abroad. The stamps were 
packed away in an envelope and 
stowed away. 


In 1925 somewhat sixty years later 
Mr. Harmer, the great London auc- 
tioneer was called to a house in May- 
fair to look over these very stamps, 
which had come to light, and see if 
they were of any great value. A ti- 
tled lady had turned them.up while 
searching among a pile of old docu- 
ments. Upon his report they were 
turned over to him to sell by auction, 
and realized in the neighborhood of 
$50,000, their initial cost being $150 
or thereabouts. Quite a good invest- 
ment? 


Some of the items of this find il- 
lustrate the immense increase in 
value of a stamp that can occur in 
one’s lifetime. A remittance of ten 
shillings sent to Ceylon (2.50) 
brought two sheets of the halfpenny 
lilac of 1858 on white glazed paper 
now valued at $17.50 each. A re- 
mittance of $2.50 to Vancouver 
brought two sheets of the two pence 
halfpenny reddish rose of 1861 now a 
$15.00 stamp, and many others of a 
similar nature from Queensland, 
Grenada, West Australia, the Ionian 
Isles, ete. 


Then there was the Uruguay find 
by Chas Nisson of London, England 
in a little provincial town. This find 
contained a very valuable lot of the 
5, 10 and 15¢ Montevideo of 1866, to- 
gether with a number of plates cf 
the original engravings. 


Other finds include an American 
Alexandria found in 1907 tied up 
amonz an old lady’s long treasured 


love letters. I+ is now priced at 
$12,000. 

A rag picker once found a Brattle- 
boro (Vermont) on original cover. 
Off cover it would be worth $1,000; 
on cover it is unique. 

The great Philadelphia find is still 
green in the memory of collectors. A 
paper company bought about $50.00 
worth of scrap paper from a bank for 
pulping purposes. Picking it over 
they found a lot of old stamps esti- 
mated to be worth philatelically 
$100,000. 

A canny Scet in the Orkneys 
bought a half sheet of the 1d blacks 
of 1840, cut one off and used it then 
stowed the others away so carefully 
that he never found them again. Six- 
ty years later a relative found them 
among some old papers. 

Many instances could be quoted of 
the discovery of old stamps found 
stowed away in secret drawers of 
cabinets or desks, that have reposed 
there for many years, to be discov- 
ered accidentally and sold at an enor- 
mous increase to the original value. 

Perhaps the greatest reason why 
stamp collecting has become the lead- 
ing hobby of the world is that good 
stamps seldom depreciate in compari- 
son with other commodities and are 
readily marketable anywhere. They 
don’t take up much room, and are 
safely transmitted to almost any part 
of the world by that most wonderful 
of organizations, The Post.—P. H. J. 


ae Sd 
A Warning 
a 


Large quantities of counterfeit 
French Colonies are appearing on the 
market. They are of the Peace and 
Commerce type, quite easy to detect 
to those who know how. In the orig- 
inals the hand at the top of the pole 
shows distinct separations between the 
fingers, those of the count rfeits show 
just one separation sometimes but 
often none at all. Examine your 
French Colonials closely before ac- 
cepting them.—Rosemount Stamp Ex- 
change. 

“Er 


Do You Know That? 
o> 
That there is an unusual variety 
of the first postage stamp of Corrien- 
tes printed on paper which is uni- 
formly oiled, and the ink used so 
light, that the impression has the 
appearance of being blue ink. 
x ad ca 
That Finland, with an area some- 
what larger than Minnesota and Wis- 
consin combined, has 40,000 lakes. 





SPECIAL MINT COIL SALE 
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Pairs pro rata. d34 
We buy stamps. Make offers. 
RIALTO STAMP CO. 


109-H W. 42nd St. New York 








LOOK! LOOK!! LOOK!!! 
10 Different Airmail 
25 Different French Colonies 
25 Different British Colonies 
All three of the above packets are given 
to applicants for foreign app is 


for only 10c. pa 
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H. P. HOFFMEISTER 
865 Westgate Dept. H 
University m7 
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OHLMAN’S AUCTIONS 

Incils.: U. S., a choice 
20th Cent. Bri. Colony 
collection, Foreign 19th & 
20th, etc. For Free Cat. 
mention ‘‘Hobbies.’’ 
‘Wanted: High class ma- 
terial for our Auction 
Sales 


“M. OHLMAN 


116-H Nassau St. 
New York City 
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102 W. 42 ST., NEW vain 
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American Philatelic Society 
THE SERIOUS COLLECTORS SOCIETY 


Full information on activities and an 
invitation to join us from 


CARL O. SELANDER, APS 7648 
3414 Colfax “AD” Denver, Colorado 


APS sales department can sell your 
surplus duplicates. U. S. and 
Airmails in demand. mh53 








Penny Approval 
11,000 different at 1c each ready to 
submit. Also better grade books by 
countries, Canada, Newfoundland, 
ete., priced net. jlye 
Write for a trial selection. 
Canada and general price list free. 
CARTIER STAMP COMPANY 
P. O. Box 77 Delorimier Station 
Montreal, Canada 











FREE BEAUTIFUL SET OF 
LIBERIA 
No, 888-98 
11 Varieties to Approval Applicants 
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718 E. 30th Erie, res 
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SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES 
THIS SUMMER TO THE 
S.P.A. CONVENTION 
Write at once to 
J. L. BACHARACH 
1809 West Erie Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BYRD STAMP 
Perforated edges, included in our all 
face different U. S. COMMEMORATIVE 


packets: 
10 diff...$.10 40 diff.. .$.65 
20 diff... .26 50 dift.. , -90 
30 diff... .40 60 diff... .1.25 


No damaged, straight edges, perf. int. 
or envelopes. Packets franked with 
BYRD IMPERFORATES. mh35 

RIVERDALE STAMP STORE 
5701 Mosholu Avenue 
Riverdale on Hudson, N. Y. 
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Byrd — 
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A gee Early issues. 

_ values, ($1.00 Cat. 


; Commemoratives 
(Columbian Bi- eae Airmail. En- 
velopes; Special delivery; Pos due; 
Revenues (Spanish War, ete.). Catalogue 
value exceeds 85c, all to approval appli- 
cants for only 7c. Illustrated price list 
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CURHAN STAMP CO. 
Gloucester, 
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MAILING LISTS 


Pave the way to more sales with actual 
names and addresses of Live prospects. 


Get them from the original compilers 
of basic list information—up to date— 











Tell us about your business. We'll help 
you find the prospects. No ob- 
ligation for consultation service. 
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‘Detroit, Mich. 
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Our Tiny Dependency 
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By Harry A. LEE 


IDWAY between Hawaii and the 

Philippines in the Pacific Ocean 
lies the little fairy island of Guam. 
Guam is the largest of the Marianas 
or Ladrone group. Its area is 200 
square miles, the capitol Agana. The 
island is fertile and to a great extent 
covered with valuable timber lands. 
Guam was discovered by Magellan in 
1521. 

At the beginning of the Spanish 
American War the Ladrone group be- 
longed to Spain, and on June 20, 
1898, The United States Cruiser 
“Charleston” on its way to Manila, 
opened fire on Agana. The Spanish 
garrison, not knowing that war ex- 
isted and thinking the attack was a 
salute, sent an Officer to the “Charles- 
ton” apologizing for not returning 
the salute, owing to lack of necessary 
ammunition. When they learned the 
state of affairs, the place was sur- 
rendered in less than 30 minutes. 
Caorain Leary, of The United States 
Navy, was appointed the first Amer- 
ican Governor and under his direc- 
tions important reforms were insti- 
tuted. Slavery was abolished and in 
1901 a breakwater and fortifications 
were under construction at the har- 
bor of San Louis d’Apra, prepara- 
tory to establishing a coaling station 
there. Had Uncle Sam been intent 
on conquest he would taken the rest 
of the group from Spain following 
the War with Spain. He only wanted 
a midway coaling station in the Paci- 
fic Ocean and so he allowed Spain to 
sell the other islands to Germany. 
The population of this island is 
around 10,000. 

In 1899 the regular issue of stamps 
of the United States up to the dollar 
value including the Special Delivery 
Stamp was surcharged “GUAM” for 
postal service in this island. After 
1900 the regular stamrs of the United 
States, not surcharged were used in 
the place of the surcharged ones. The 
surcharged stamps of Guam are con- 
sidered nice items to have in one’s 
collection. The natives of Guam 
were described by all early explorers 
as treacherous and could not be 
trusted. When one learns of the 
treatment by the white men to these 
natives one cannot help know why the 
natives lost confidence in foreigncrs. 
The life of a white man on these is- 
lands until American Occupation was 
usually a hard one. Yet, today they 
are finely developed, whv:vsome, hon- 
est, trustworthy, and industrious for 
a tropical people. : 

One will find native families on the 
little island of Guam whose line of 
descent is traced from progenitors 


of the island by Magellan. They are 
the “Nobles,” a distinct class, the 
members of which would as soon 
think of marrying under their class 
as any member of Royal Blood in 
Europe. A parallel to this pride of 
casts was the belief of the natives 
that Guam was the important coun- 
try in the world. In accounting for 
the origin of man they believe that 
everything in the world was derived 
from a certain rising rock in the sea 
on the southern part of the island, 
which first became human and was 
then transformed into a rock that 
gave birth to all men. 

There are perhaps few countries in 
the world where greater attention is 
paid to the establishing of a young 
couple in life as is on this island. 
The care of the parents in providing 
for their children is exceptional. 
Likewise the parents are tenderly 
cared for in their old age by the 
children. Everyone has enough to 
eat, for nature is very bountiful, 
every family has a house to live in. 
The main industry is farming. The 
Natives are good fishermen. One of 
the most curious methods of fishing 
practiced nowhere else in the world, is 
to make the fish drunk. The toxic fruit 
of the tonga is pounded into a paste 
and allowed to ferment. At low tide 
bags of tonga are taken out on the 
reef and sunk in certain deep holes 
known by the natives to be the lurk- 
ing places of their prey. The fish 
soon appear at the surface feebly 
swimming—badly intoxicated; the na- 
tives immediately scoop them up in 
nets, spear them or jump overboard 
and catch them in their hands. There 
are also many kind of fish that the 
natives are afraid of—the poisonous 
ones. The Islanders have many other 
methods of fishing and are almost as 
much at home in the water as the 
fish themselves. 
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Airmail 


f= 


Apex 
o 

The big event of recent weeks in 
airmail collecting was the Apex ex- 
hibition in London under the spon- 
sorship of the Aero Philatelic Club 
of London. The exhibition was the 
culmination of sixteen months of ef- 
fort on the part of the club under 
the direction of Fred J. Melville, in- 
ternationally known philatelist. Those 
who reported the exhibit said that it 
was a magnificent manifestation of 
the history and development of air- 
mail. A side show of pigeons, a rep- 
resentative of Nature’s very own 
aerial postmen was a unique and at- 
tractive exhibit. Mr. Melville brought 
from Germany a scientific investiga- 
tor who has been experimenting with 
rocket motors which can project mail 
containers at almost incredible speed 
for great distances. Entertainment 
of the visiting philatelists was not 
overlooked. Probably the biggest so- 
cial event after the opening ceremony 
was the official banquet at the pala- 
tial Dorchester Hotel on Park Lane. 
The Postmaster General, Lady Kings- 
ley Wood, and Monsieur Louis Bleriot, 
were among the distinguished guests. 
John Aspinwall of Newburgh, N. Y., 
was the winner of the Grand trophy. 
Other U. S. exhibitors were:—G. W. 
Angers, Springfield, Mass.; Dr. Philip 
G. Cole and Mrs. Prentice Cromwell, 
New York City; P. H. B. Freyling- 
huysen, Jr., Morristown, N. J.; L. B. 
Gatchell, Bronxville, N. Y.; Oscar 
Hengstter, West New York; Erik 
Hildenheim, J. A. Kleemann, J. J. Klee- 
mann, Jr., New York City; Harry A. 
Lee, Chester, Pa.; Hans Lagerloef, 
Nicklin Co., New York City, and Dr. 
H. E. Radasch, Philadelphia. 


Among the interesting items ex- 
hibited that indirectly link up with 
aerophilately were: 


Message dropped by balloon over 
England in 1784 by Dr. John Jef- 
fries, loaned by Amherst College, 
Mass. 


Postman’s badge issued to Gustav 
Hamel when he carried the first (Cor- 
onation) mail from London to Wind- 
sor in 1911. 


Printed message dropped from Bal- 
loon during the search for Sir George 
Franklin 1858. 


Long megsages sent by pigeon post, 
ete. 


The official catalogue numbers 108 
pages. It is well worth the price 
(25¢ in silver) asked. The Secretary 
is Mrs. H. P. Terry, 95 Fairfield 
Crescent, Edgeware, England. 


No Extra Charge 
a 


The first regular air mail service 
from train to plane was recently in- 
stalled in Great Britain. The post- 
master General placed a contrwt 
with Highlands Airways, Ltd., of 
Inverness, for the carrying of mail 
on its service to Kirkwall and the 
Orkneys, the mail being collected 
from and delivered to trains running 
between Inverness and Edinburgh and 
the South. 

The service is being treated as a 
part of the ordinary delivery, and no 
extra charge is made. The Postoffice 
feels that it is under obligation to de- 
liver the mail as quickly as is prac- 
ticable. Undoubtedly many of the 
air mail enthusiasts had covers on 
this first flight. 


Postoffice Announcement 
o 


An announcement on June 13 from 
the Airmail Division of the Post- 


‘office in Washington states that spe- 


cial cachets are being prepared for 
the offices at Billings, Mont., Chey- 
enne, Wyo., Manchester, N. H., Barre, 
Vt., White River Junction, Vt., Wa- 
terville, Me., Portland, Me., Bangor, 
Me., Augusta Ga. Columbia, S. C., 
Boston, Mass. 

At the time the announcement as 
made the Postoffice department stated 
there was nothing definite about the 
date of inauguration of the ser-ice on 
the routes on which the cities are lo- 
cated, but that it would be very soon 
and those interested should forward 
to the postmasters concerned, under 
cover, such envelopes on which it is 
desired that the cachets be impressed. 
This information is somewhat indef- 
inite and if no mention of the appear- 
ance is noted at the time of the pub- 
lication of this issue, collectors might 
well take a chance. 


Cachet That Missed Graf 
o> 
Rome.—An air mail cachet with 
a curious history is applied to 124 
letters sent from Mogadiscio, in Ital- 
ian Somaliland, to Milan last October. 
The letters were intended for the 
last 1983 trip of the Graf Zeppelin, 
but reached Milan on Oct. 19, four 
days after the dirigible had left. 
They were then forwarded to Se- 
ville by special pouch, with a request 
that they be placed aboard the Zep- 
pelin there. The Spanish post office 
returned the letters to Milan, stating 
that it had no air mail service with 
the Zeppelin. 
The Milan post office then placed a 
special triangular cachet on the let- 
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ters, in pink, with the following in- 
scription: “Mail carried by special 
pouch to Seville to be placed aboard 
the dirigible Graf Zeppelin October 
31, 1933. Returned to sender because 
Spain has no air mail service.” 

Each envelope likewise bears two 
stickers, one reading: “Air Mail— 
Mogadiscio—Rome,” and the other: 
“By Zeppelin—Via Milan-Friedrich- 
shafen.” 

“eo 
A, A. M. S. Convention 
2) 

The American Air Mail Society 
will convene in Chicago at the Con- 
gress Hotel from August 30 to Sep- 
tember 1, inclusive. The customary 
and popular airmail auction will 
again be conducted by Donald E. 
Dickason, of Wooster, Ohio on the 
last day of the conclave. A bourse 
will be in session during the entire 
period of the exhibition. 

kt Sd 


Inaugural Flight 
o 


Colonel George Hutchinson, presi- 
dent of the New York-London-Mos- 
cow Airlines, Inc., is planning to so- 
licit subscriy tions for first flight cards 
to be carried by him on his proposed 
flight from Floyd Bennett Field, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. to Moscow by the 
way of Grace Harbor, Newfound- 
land, and another stop in Europe 
either Ireland or England. Plans 
seems to be somewhat tentative at 
this time, the date not having been 
set. 

“eo 

Our thanks again to P. Drossos of 
Athens, Greece, for a first flight cov- 
er. This new one represents the first 
flight from Athens to Drama. 





Mint Air Mail Stamps 
New Issue and Approval Service 
Details Upon Request 
Air Mail Price List Sent Free 


A. H. OLENA 
66 Beaver St. New York, N. x. 
c 
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Early Haitian Airmail Flights By 


NEW and increased interest in 

Pan-American Air Mail Flight 
Covers seems apparent, not only 
from the greatly increased prices of 
the majority of these covers, but 
also from the number of new collee- 
tors of Aerophilately who are seek- 
ing a field for specialization. A few 
notes on one of these countries will, 
I hope, be beneficial to the collector 
of these covers. I will endeavor to 
present future articles on the more 
interesting and important countries 
of the Pan-American group. 


Most collectors are familiar with 
the history of Haiti. Haiti occupies 
the western third of the Island of 
Haiti, or Santo Domingo, the second 
largest of the Greater Antilles, lying 
between Cuba on the west, and Porto 
Rico on the east. Haiti is about the 
size of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut together. The greater majority 
of the population are negroes; the 
remainder being mulattoes. There are 
about 3,000 white foreigners. Haiti, 
discovered by Columbus in 1492, and 
a French colony from 1677, attained 
its independence in 1804. Revolutions 
and much bloodshed have character- 
ized its early social and political his- 
tory. From 1910 to 1915 there were 
seven presidents; the last, Gen. Sam 
assumed office on March 4, 1915, took 
refuge in the French Legation on 
July 26, 1915, after 167 political pris- 
oners had been massacred; and at 
the funeral of one of these victims 
was dragged out and killed. 


Immediately, within two hours 
after this incident, the U. S. Ma- 
rines landed and took complete 
charge of the government, and re- 
storation of peace and order. U. S. 
postal rates were immediately put 
into effect and mail hancled by the 
Marine Brigade post offices at Port 
au Prince and at Cape Haitien. The 
rioting and disorder was not easily 
quelled, however. For several years it 
was necessary for the officials at the 
two brigade offices to keep in con- 
stant contact with each other, and 
with the various forces which were 
then occupied in attempting to put 
an end to the guerilla warfare then 
in progress with the “cacos” in the 
interior mountainous regions. 


The only efficient method for con- 
tact with these troops was by means 
of Air Mail. The U. S. Marines 
therefore, began operating their own 
planes in carrying this mail. These 
planes carried Marine Mail, as well 
as Official (all in penalty envelopes) 
and regular mail franked with 2c 


stamps. There was no charge to the 
user, for this service, and, unfortu- 
nately, covers were not cacheted or 
marked in any way denoting that 
they were carried over the aerial 
route. 


On May 1, 1925, the U. S. Marine 
planes carried the first Haitian com- 
mercial air mail between Port au 
Prince and Cape Haitien, and return. 
This service cost the government of 
Haiti nothing, since there was a cer- 
tain amount of actual flying to be 
done in carrying the Official and Ma- 
rine Mail between these two points. 
Fifty covers were carried from Port 
Au Prince to Cape Haitien, but only 
one cover made the return flight. All 
letters carried on this flight bear the 
50c de gourde Borno type stamp, 
with official cachets and cancellations. 


On June 3, 1926, the air mail ser- 
vice between Port Au Prince and 
Gonaives was inaugurated. Gonaives 
is about 75 miles north of Port Au 
Prince. 
this point once a week, on its regu- 
lar flight to Cape Haitien, and return. 
Some 430 covers were carried from 
Port Au Prince, and about 200 car- 
ried on the return trip. 


At the time of Commander de 
Pinedos visit to Haiti, a mail-sack of 
about 875 covers was prepared for 
him to carry to his next port of call. 
Unfortunately these covers were not 
carried on this trip because of lack 
of storage space, and the 
weight. Approximately 300 of these 
covers were collectors’ covers. All 
mail was returned to the senders, but 
all covers hadbeen cancelled and 
cacheted, so therefore, warrant list- 
ing here, although they actually are 
not flown Air Mcil covers. 


On April 18, 1927, the American 
Good-Will Flyers carried about one 
hundred covers from Port Au Prince 
to Washington, D. C. These were all 
collectors’ covers, according to post 
office records; the rate of postage was 
60c de gourde (12c U. S.) 


Port de Paix was embraced in the 
Haitian Air Mail system on April 19, 
1927, at which time a scheduled plane 
carried mail to that city from Port 
Au Prince, and returned. Port de 
Paix is on the northern coast of 
Haiti about 30 miles from Cape Hai- 
tien. About 544 covers were carried 
on the flight from Port Au Prince to 
this city; and 360 were carried on 
the return flight to Port Au Prince. 


A flight on July 12, 1927, added 
Jeremie to the Air Mail system, with 
trips between that city and Pcrt Au 
Prince, a distance of about 120 miles; 


The plane mde a stop at. 


extra 


7. & G.” 


475 covers were carried from Port 
Au Prince to this city, and only 75 
were carried on the return trip. 


On July 18, 1927, in returning 
from a test flight made to Port Au 
Prince, 90 covers were carried to 
Barahona, Dominican Republic, and 
473 covers were carried to Santo 
Domingo City. The postage rate on 
this special trial flight was 50c de 
gourde (10c U. §.). 


The first regular flight between 
Port Au Prince and Santo Domingo 
City was established on December 13, 
1927, by the West Indian Aerial Ex- 
press. About 2,500 letters were dis- 
patched east to San Juan, Porto 
Rico, and Santo Domingo City. The 
postage rate on this and subsequent 
flights over this route was 60c de 
gourde (12¢c U. S.). 


On February 6 and 7, 1928, a spe- 
cial cachet was applied to all mail 
that passed through the Port au 
Prince post office, at the time of Lind- 
bergh’s visit to that city. This in- 
cluded all letters, both regular and 
air mail. Upon Lindbergh’s departure 
from Port au Prince on February 8, 
he carried 2531 covers in his plane 
to Havana, Cuba. These latter cov- 
ers bore special cachets, most of them 
being collectors’ covers. 


The West Indian Aerial Express 
extended their route from Port au 
Prince to Santiago, Cuba on Febru- 
ary 28, and a special cachet was ap- 
plied to all mail carried on this trip. 
This flight had been planned for 
February 21, and therefore a great 
many of the covers bear both date 
cancellations. Nearly 300 letters 
were carried on this flight. What a 
comparison this imposing figure is to 
that of the number of letters carried 
on the return flight of May 1, 1925. 


I will not attempt a listing of the 
Haitian Airmail covers from this 
date on, in this article. For the most 
part a listing would cover in detail, 
the various routings, and combina- 
tions of F. A. M. Route No. 6 between 
Miami and San Juan, Porto Rico, 
with the later additions and exten- 
sions. Also included here would be 
the inaugural flights of the NYRBA 
(the New York, Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires Line); as well as the 
historical first flights of famous avia- 
tors. In the near future I will en- 
deavor to supply information regard- 
ing these later flights. The reader 
should bear in mind that there has 
been much research work done on 
this subject, but there is also much 
to be accomplished, especially in the 
matter of identifying early flights be- 
fore 1925. 
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CYPRUS 


By P. H. JOHNSON 


TS Island of Cyprus became a 

front page news item in our news- 
papers several months ago because of 
the rioting of a certain Greek section 
of its people, who wanted to turn 
over to Greece, though apparently 
Greece did not want them. Since the 
island has issued one of the most 
spectacular postage stamp sets in our 
album. 

Cyprus is the third largest island 
in the Mediterranean, only Sicily and 
Sardinia being larger. Its area is 
some 8,600 square miles with a popu- 
lation of about 340,000 inhabitants, 
of whom 80% are of Greek extrac- 
tion belonging to the Greek Orthodox 
Greek church; 18% are Mahometan 
Turks, the remaining 2% being of 
various nationalities. 


The Orthodox church of Cyprus is 
Autocephalous, that is independent, 
electing its own head, the Archbishop 
of Cyprus, Christianity was intro- 
duced into Cyprus in A.D. 45 when 
St. Paul and St. Barnabas, the patron 
saint of the island, landed at Salamis, 
where Famagasta now stands. St. 
Barnabas was a native of Cyprus, 
even suffered martyrdom there. 


In the fourth century A.D. there 
arose a dispute between the Bishop of 
Cyprus and the Patriarch of Antioch 
who wanted to have the island under 
his ecclesiastical authority. But about 
A.D, 478 Bishop Arthemias discovered 
near Salamis the body of St. 
Barnabas, with a copy of, St. 
Matthew’s Gospel in Barnabas, own 
handwriting, on his breast. These 
sacred relics were brought to Con- 
stantinople and presented to Emperor 
Zeno, who then granted independence 
to the church of Cyprus, by confer- 
ring on the Archbishop the right of 
signing his name in red ink, of wear- 
ing the cape of imperial purple, and 
of carrying a sceptre instead of a 
pastoral staff. These privileges are 
jealously retained to this day. 


The capital of the island is Nicosia 
an inland town of 20,000 souls while 
Larnaca (ancient Kitium), Limassol 
(Aamthus), Paphos the birthplace of 


Aphrodite, are ports of some small 


commercial interest. 

In ancient time the island after 
being occupied, either partly or 
wholly, by the Phoenicians, Assyrians, 
Persians, Romans, but never losing its 
Hellenic character, after forming part 
of several empires of the past, was 
conquered in A.D, 1191, by Richard 
Coeur de Lion, who on his way to 
Palestine during the third Crusade, 
took this step in order to punish 
Isaac, governor of the island, who did 
not show hospitality to Richard’s 
betrothed wife, Berengaria of Na- 


varre, who was driven towards 
Cyprus, and had found anchorage off 
Limasol, Richard and _ Berengaria 
were married in May, 1191, at Limas- 
sol, where even now, in a Gothic 
fortress, well preserved, and which 
serves now as a prison, a mediaeval 
chapel is shown to visitors, where the 
ceremony is said to have taken place. 


Richard after he became master of 
the island sold it to the Templars 
for 100,000 besants, but the Templars 
being unable to rule the populace, 
it was handed over to a French 
Baron Guy de Lusignan, who with his 
heirs ruled the island for about 300 
years; it was then given to Venice in 
1489. Ejighty-two years later the 
island was taken by the Turks under 
Sultan Selim II, who sent there an 
expedition under the command of 
Sala Mustafa. The Venetians de- 
fended the island energetically so 
much so that the siege of Famagasta 
will stand forever as a masterpiece 
of heroism on the part of the Vene- 
tians and ‘of barbarity on the part 
of the Turks, who flayed alive Mar- 
cantonio Bragadino, the heroic de- 
fender of Famagasta. In 1571 Cyprus 
became a province of the Ottoman 
Empire till 1878 under the conven- 
tion of the 4th June between Great 
Britain and the Turkish Empire, the 
latter consented that the island of 
Cyprus should be governed by the 
British while it would be nominally 
an Ottoman territory. The entry of 
Turkey into the great war in 1914 
annuled this convention and an order 
in council] was issued by the King of 
Great Britain formally annexing the 
island. Finally in May, 1925, Cyprus 
attained the full status of a British 
Colony, under a governor instead of 
a high commissioner. 

In June, 1928, was celebrated the 
50th year of British occupation, when 
a set of postage stamps was issued 
that placed Cyprus upon the philatelic 
map conspicuously, The ten denomi- 
nations of the Cyprus Jubilee issue 
represent persons, objects and _ inci- 
dents of interest in a history prover- 
bially rich in traditional associations. 
The currency of the island consists 
of a pound sterling divided into a 
hundred and eighty copper piastres, so 
that nine piastres equalled a shilling. 
Let us examine the stamps. The three 
quarter piastre, mauve, shows an 
“archaic coin” in high relief. This is 
a ‘silver piece of Amanthus, one of 
the nine Greek kingdoms of the island 
in the fifth century before Christ. 
Zeno whose portrait is on the one 
piastre, black in green, was the 
founder of the Stoic school of philos- 
ophy in Athens. He was born in 
Kitium towards the close of the 
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fourth century B.C. Kitium that was, 
is now the modern Larnaca, and the 
portrait was taken from a contempo- 
rary marble statue that is now in 
the public gardens there. A map of 
Cyprus is on the 1% piastres, red. 
Mediaeval in style, the map shows 
the six principal cities and Mount 
Olympus (6,400 ft. high). In the left 
hand lower corner is a miniature 
presentment of Aphrodite rising from 
the sea before Paphos. Aphrodite is 
the Grecian name of Venus the god- 
dess of beauty, it being derived from 
a Greek word meaning froth; for 
Venus surnamed Cyprus, was sup- 
posed to have been born from the 
foam of the sea, Heraldic arms are 
in the top left-hand corner, while to 
the right there is a representation of 
a sailing galley. 

The Abby cloisters depicted on the 
four piastres, sepia, are those of the 
thirteen century Premonstratentia 
Abbey of Bellapaise, close to Kyrenia, 
on the north coast of the island. 
Otherwise this is known as Delapaise, 
and it is today a magnificent ruin, 
described as being’ the most magnifi- 
cent Gothic monument in the Levant. 

King Edward the VII. approved the 
device that furnishes the modern 
“Badge of the Colony” shown on the 
six piastres, blue, which strikingly 
consists of the two golden lions that 
Richard Couer de Lion bore on his 

~banners on the taking of Cyprus. 

On the nine piastres, Maroon is il- 
lustrated the most sacred Moslem 
shrine, the “Tekke” (Hospice) or 
“Umm Haram.” The latter being the 
lady who was the nurse of the 
Prophet Mohammed. She followed 
her husband, Ubaida, when in the sev- 
enth century, that gentleman invaded 
Cyprus, and had the misfortune to 
fall from her mule and die, close to 
the Larnaca Salt Lake. She was 
buried there under an appropriate 
monument, and this stamp design is 
of interest from the fact of its hav- 
ing been made from a pen and ink 
sketch of the Cloisters. 

Outside the House of Lords in Lon- 
don is a bronze equestrian statue of 
Richard Coeur de Lion, and this is 
shown on the eighteen piastres, black 
in brown, Richard was the first Eng- 
lish King of Cyprus, a possession 
that, in the course of its history, 
has many times chunged masters. 

The other three stamps of the set 
are: 2%d blue with a reproduction 
of the early eighteenth century fresco 
in the Orthodox Cathedral of Nicosia, 
showing the finding at Salamis in the 
fifth century of the body of St, Bar- 
nabas, the Patron Saint of the island. 
The 45p stamp, purple in blue, gives 
the facade of the thirteenth century 
French Gothie Cathedral of St. Nich- 
olas in Famagasta, and the highest 
value a pound or 180p., brown and 
shaped background, bearing a por- 
trait of King George V. 
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News From Abroad 


ee 


A$ this issue goes to the printer a 

new series of Austrian stamps 
from 1 groschen to 2 schillings, is 
scheduled to appear. The designs are 
to be pictorial, showing scenery, in- 
dustrial and national costumes. The 
annual Austrian charity set, sched- 
uled for next September is to show 
portraits of celebrated architects. 

oO 


Women again scored on the new 
Netherlands stamps. Queen Wil- 
helmina of the Netherlands and her 
daughter, who is heir to the throne, 
the Crown Princess Juliana, have 
been placed on two new rather large 
stamps of that country. On the 
stamp which pictures the queen she 
is shown wearing a crown and her 
royal robes. 

Oo 

A new issue is to be released from 
Canada soon says a Canadian news- 
paper. It is planned to commemorate 
the 150th anniversary of the coming 
of the Loyalists to upper Canada. It 
will be of the 10-cent denomination 
and the color will be olive-green. 

oO 

Catalogues representing the fourth 
portion of the Arthur Hind collection 
comprising the British possessions in 
Africa and including Mauritius were 
received in this country prior to the 
sale June 11 to June 14 from H. R. 
Harmer, philatelic auctioneer of Lon- 
don, 

At the three day session held dur- 
ing the latter part of May approxi- 
mately $31,150 was realized bringing 
the total for the whole auction to 
about $140,000. The highest price 
obtained in this session was $3,250 


for a mint bloc of twelve four Anna, 
blue and red, Indian stamps of 1854. 
This price is quite a comparison to 
the price of $70 which the stamps 
brought at auction in London thirty- 
five years ago. 

oO 

The brochure of the Congress Fila- 
telico Internazionale is one of the 
most attractive to ever come to our 
desk. The cover bears a beautiful en- 
graving, worthy of framing. The 
Congresso Filatelico Internazionale 
was scheduled for Lugano from June 
22 to 25. 

oO 

The national weaving exposition of 
Rumania has been made the occasion 
for the issuance by that country of 
a special set of three stamps, each of 
which has a surtax of 1 lei. 

In keeping with the purpose of the 
issue, the stamps are pictorial of the 
weaving industry. One of them, the 
2 lei blue, shows a girl industriously 
engaged at a loom. 

oO ‘ 

An item from London on May 29, 
stated that Sir Kingsley Wood, post- 
master general, had announced that 
new two and three cent stamps would 
shortly be issued by Great Britain. 
He explained that criticism was fre- 
quently made that British stamps re- 
mained substantially unaltered. Mi- 
nor changes in design are being made. 
There will be a more solid background 
displaying the king’s head in relief 
and colors richer in character. 

The new stamps age to be printed 
by the photogravure process. Previ- 
ously the stamps were printed from 
dyes made at the royal mint. The 
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new process ends the relationship be- 
tween the mint and the postoffice. No 
change is to be made in the size of 
the stamps, since this would involve 
an alteration of the stamp machine, 
of which there are 9,000 in London 
alone. 


Mexico has a new special delivery 
issue that is interesting. The cen- 
tral design shows what appe rs to be 
an Indian running across a plain. 
He bears a small round package in 
his hand. The value is ten cents. The 
frame of the stamp is red and the 
central portion in blue. 

oO 

Costa Rica, Uruguay, Brazil, and 
Paraguay, have all reported new 
stamps recently. The one from Brazil 
is being issued in connection with 
that country’s first national congress 
on aeronautics. It is printed in blue 
on medium weight paper, having a 
value of 200 reis for use on regular 
mail. This stamp was issued in con- 
nection with Brazil’s first national 
congress on aeronautics. 


The Uruguay stamps are eight in 
number for regular postage and are 
commemorative in connection with 
the establishment of the “third re- 
public.” They are not pictorial, most 
of the space being taken up with 
numbers giving the values which are 
3, 7, 12, 20, 836 and 50 centesimos and 
1 peso. They bear the dates 1933, 
1984 and March 31 with the phrase 
“third republic” in an are across the 
center above three stars. 

The Paraguayan issue is for air- 
mail service, and is valued at 33.75 


pesos. The stamp has a view of the 
postoffice Asuncion, capitol of the 
country. 


The Costa Rica issue provides that 
country with its first complete set of 
airmail postage, most of the previous 
issues having been surcharges on 
regular postage. Starting at 5 cen- 
timos, the stamps scale up in de- 
nomination to 10 colons. 


Two designs are used, that on the 
nine stamps from 5 to 75 centimos 
depicting an airplane in flight over 
the fertile valleys of Costa Rica. 
Numerals are in the lower right hand 
corner. From 1 to 10 colons, the four 
values have ar allegorical figure rep- 
resentative of aviation. On these 
the numerals are near the upper left 
hand corner. 
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Young Woman, Go to the Marshall Islands 


== 


By Harry A. L&E 


Chester (Pa.) 


ON a map the Marshall Islands look 
like a series of tiny dots, but it 
is not the size of this group of small 
islands that is the most interesting. 
There interest lies in the fact that 
they spread over a vast amount of 
Pacific Ocean. They lie to the north 
of the equator and are equally divided 
into two lots—the Sunrise group and 
the Sunset group. These groups are 
composed of small, hundreds of tiny 
low coral reefs, strung together in 
a chain or horseshoe shape, making 
up a series of exquisite blue island 
bound lagoons. Although the islands 
are named on the map, the names 
really apply to the lagoons. 

There exact location is in the West 
Pacific, bisected by latitude 10° North, 
having the Caroline group to the 
West. The total area of the Marshall 
Islands would not measure more than 
110 square miles, The entire popula- 
tion is not more than 18,000, and 
some of the islands are uninhabited. 

In the Marshall Islands, woman is 
the sovereign, that is, she is recog- 
nized as superior to man. While in 
the other Pacific Islands man has the 
easy time and lords it over the 
women, In the Marshall Islands 
woman gets all the attention,.and her 
name passes on to the family. The 
woman asks the man in marriage, but 
the man does the courting. Inherit- 
ance is on the side only of the 
woman; man is in short a mere serv- 
ant and necessity for the pleasure and 
comfort of the woman, In the home 
the man cooks, washes, feeds the 
baby, dresses the children. Not only 
does he make the clothes for the 
children, but for the entire family, 
his wife included. He works and 
earns the food supplies, attends to 
the garden and carries the bundles. 
A man may have a cheap shirt tv 
his back, but his wife and daug!:ters 
must be dressed in silk and expensive 
laces, The woman does nothing and 
is expected to do nothing. She sits 
about lazily, chatting and gossiping 
but the man must always be up and 
doing, eternally on the lookout for 
the welfare of his wife and daughters, 

Yet in the whole Marshall group 
there is not one unhappy married 
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man, and domestic quarrels are quite 
unknown. The husband remains the 
lover during the whole of his married 
career. 


He cares little for his own appear- 
ance but is most anxious that his 
wife should be immaculate and he 
will spend hours combing and arrang- 
ing her hair. He will adjust her dress, 
fix a bow or display a ribbon to the 
best advantage. If she has to pass 
over a water course he will tie up 
her shirts and carry her on his 
shoulders. At home she must have 
the best mats to sit on and at meal 
times he waits on her as a servant 
would. The traditions of the race in- 
sist that from boyhood to grand- 
fatherhood there shall be unceasing 
respect for woman. A birth of a 
daughter is always regarded as the 
high order of things. The Marshall 
Islands women are perfect models of 
prudery. Not one would ever think 
of exposing her ankles to the vulgar 
gaze, The very lifting of a shirt by 
half an inch in the presence of a 
strange man would at once brand her 
without character. At once she would 
become an outcast and society would 
refuse to receive her. Short shirts 
will never become fashionable in the 
Marshall Islands. 


The Marshall Islands is a place 
where royalty thrives and is secure 
in these days of disappearing king- 
doms. Every lagoon has its king and 
queen, its chieftain and chief woman, 
known as the ruling caste. The caste 
is powerful because the people are 
willing, they proclaim themselves not 
subjects — but slaves. The dusky 
potentates live in grand style, having 
European bungalows, well furnished 
and up-to-date. Some maintain whole 
retinues of servants, including private 
secretaries and valets for the kings 
and chiefs and their wives. The dress 
fashions of civilization obtain, but no 
king or queen will offer to dress with- 
out the services of a retinue of serv- 
ants. In fact, the rulers are supposed 
not to know where their clothes are 
kept and what the royal wardrobes 
contain, Every Marshall woman has 
luxuriant raven black hair and is 
proud of its length and thickness and 
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the number of Japanese styles in 
which she can arrange it. 


Royalty travels often in Marshall 
Islands but never without a large 
retinue of attendants, baggage, food, 
piles of mats and endless variety of 
boxes. Dress is the vanity and weak- 
ness of this ruling caste and at least 
twice a day all must complete changes 
of clothing from hats to shoes, The 
tailers, dressmakers, and ironers of 
the royal household must all accom- 
pany their sovereigns on these travels 
and are kept eternally busy at their 
tasks. 


In the olden days the Marshall 
Islanders were aggressive and war 
like, but the influence of the Missions 
has ended practically all tribal strife 
and every lagoon is now on friendly 
terms with all others. The people are 
much intermarried and in these days 
the queens and chief-women do not 
hesitate to visit far-away lagoons to 
offer marriage to eligible bachelor 
kings or chiefs. There is nothing the 
Marshall Islanders pride themselves 
on more than their hospitality, espe- 
cially to distant relatives, The Mar- 
shall Islanders belong to the Microne- 
sian Division and are an ugly but 
good natured and hospitable race, 
fond of song and dance, and skillful 
weavers of the best mats. 


As for the stamps and philatelic 
interest. These islands were annexed 
to Germany in 1885, The stamps of 
Germany were surcharged Marschall- 
Inselh and put on sale on these 
islands in 1897. Germany stopped 
issuing stamps for these islands in 
1915. During the World War the 
islands were captured by Australian 
troops for Great Britian. German 
stamps then were surcharged G.R.I. 
and the currency value of Great 
Britian, These stamps, by the way, 
are very hard to secure and high in 
price. After the World War the 
islands were placed under a manda- 
tory rule to Japan by the League of 
Nations. 





IDENTIFY YOURSELF 
Mention HOBBIES when replying 
to advertisements, 





BUY HONOR-BILT PACKETS 


Gert Them From Your Dealer! 











BRITISH COLONIALS 
is dispersing a choice collection of 19th CENTURY issues 


picked copies. First oft WEST INDIANS, NORTH 
CANS. AFRICANS, AUSTRALIANS, CEYLON and TINS, SIATCe. 
mint or used, on a THIRD TALOGUEB. Also on hand, some 
—— mint and used MODERN at over 60% References, 
ease. np 


J. BIRD, 6 Westhill Road, London, S. W. 18, England 
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By ADOLF GUNESCH 


Official Precancel Catalog 
a 
Section - Massachusetts 
a 


N my opinion, the Massachusetts 
section of the new catalog is one 
of the best ever published. While 
there are mistakes in pricings, an 
honest effort has been made by the 
publishers to adjust prices of pre- 
cancels according to their scarcity. 
Considering that we have not seen a 
catalog of precancels from this state 
since 1930, one will be pleasantly sur- 
prised to find 56 pages of precancel 
listings, four columns to a page; al- 
most double as many varieties as the 
previous edition listed. 


Prices are both up and down. They 
are up on the 1917 Series in most 
cases. The lower values of the 1922 
series are up. The higher values of 
this series have usually been cut in 
prices. The 18c and 14c have suf- 
fered terribly in some cases. Take 
for instance Boston, Type VIII, 138c 
normal, reduced from 40c to 15c, and 
the invert from 50c to 12c. Whether 
it is a wise policy to pick out a cer- 
tain stamp and reduce or raise prices 
on it throughout the book, taking no 
other conditions into consideration, is 
very questionable. The publishers did 
this in the 1930 catalog also, when 
they raised prices on all 7c, 9c, and 
lle values of the 1917 series. The re- 
sult was that the prices for the other 
values were way out of proportion 
to those raised. It is true that the 
13¢ and 14¢ were somewhat overpriced 
in proportion to the other values, and 
are now more plentiful, but let us 
not forget that the flat press issue 
will be no more. Now the rotary 138c 
and 14c are becoming more plentiful. 


The 10x10 rotary issue of 1922-23 
are all up, as they shouldbe. The 
4c Martha has advanced in most 
cases, regardless of whether it was a 
flat plate or rotary press issue. But 
one thing I cannot understand is why 
the 1%c full face Harding and the 4c 
Taft*are much higher in proportion 
to the other values of the compound 
set. The higher values of the com- 
pound 11x10% are in many cases 
higher than the flat plate issues. For 


instance, Framingham double line 
types. I believe this is wrong. I 
hope the publishers will not do as 
they did in the 1930 catalog—price 
all current compound issues much 
higher than the older issues. Take 
for example Memphis, Tenn., Type 
II, the 5e compound priced at 30c, the 
rotary 10x10 at 10c, the flat plate 
1933 11x11 at 4c, or even the 1917 
issue, same value, at 8c. Such pric- 
ing is absurd. 


Prices on the Bi-Centennial issues 
have been adjusted, making the Bi- 
Centennial catalog obsolete, at least 
for this state. 


The ever-popular commemorative 
issues are going up. Just to give 
you an example; Brooklyn, Mass., 
Huguenot-Walloon issue, the 1c at 
10c, the 2c at 12c in the 1930 catalog, 
jumped to 40c and 60c respectively in 
the 1934 catalog. 


Space does not permit me to go 
into further details. However, I 
would advise every precancel collec- 
tor, whether he collects Massachusetts 
or general, to order this catalog. The 
new items listed and all these price 
changes make your 1930 catalog ob- 
solete. If you study these price 
changes, they will guide you on what 
and how to buy from other states, as 
it is a safe bet that precancels from 
other states will be priced on a sim- 
ilar basis. Besides, if you buy this 
Massachusetts section, you will en- 
courage the publishers to rush the 
other sections, which are so badly 
needed. The price of Massachusetts 
section is $1.50 postpaid. You can 
order from your favorite precancel 
dealer advertising in this paper, or 
direct from the publishers, Hoover 
Brothers, New York City. 


“aE 


Precancel Club Notes 
oo 
July meeting of the Chicago Pre- 
cancel Club will be held in July as 
usual on the 6th and 20th of the 
month. 
* * * 


The Precancel Stamp Society Con- 
vention will be held August 20th to 
28rd inclusive at the Hotel Sylvania, 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


JULY, 1934 


John Moohr, of Chicago, who 
mounts precancels according to a 
brand new plan. On each sheet he 
draws a state map in the center and 
surrounds it with precancels from 
that state. Each city or town rep- 
resented by a stamp is indicated on 
the map and a line is drawn from 
the spot on the map to the stamp. 


“a0” 


New Precancel Stamp Club 
o 


The Precancel Club of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was organized recently with 
the following officers: President, N. 
L. Nye; vice president, F. C. W. 
Brown, and secretary-treasurer, A. 
P. Weigel. 


Meetings are to be held the second 
and fourth Wednesdays of each 
month at 7:30 P. M. at the Erie build- 
ing in that city. 


“CE 


Why I Am a General Collector 
ray 
By B. L. WILSON 


WE are living in an age of spe- 

cialization, and it is only reason- 
able to expect specialization in the 
collecting of stamps as well as in our 
business and our other activities. Of 
course to answer the question which 
is implied in the subject of this dis- 
cussion—“Why I am a General Col- 
lector’”—there is only one correct and 
sensible reply to make and that is, 
“Because I like it,” but there are sev- 
eral angles to this answer which are 
interesting. It has been my obser- 
vation in collecting that the general 
collector is the real backbone of the 
hobby and that all of the great col- 
lectors today in all branches of 
philately either are or have been gen- 
eral collectors. 


As a general collector of precan- 
cels, it is necessary to divide your 
collection into apprcximately five 
divisions: 

First—The old issues, before the 
one in current use. 


Second—Bureau Prints. 
Third—General current issue. 


Fourth — Commemoratives, parcel 
posts and special deliveries. 


Fifth—Town type coils and Miss. 
And it is a 1an’s size job. 


In our club we are trying to im- 
press upon the young collector the 
possibilities and the advantages of 
general collecting. The average young 
man or boy who starts to collect 
stamps and has only limited means, 
finds himself at a standstill after he 
gets three or four thousand varieties, 
unless he is prepared to spend more 
money. 
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® Collect U.S. Precancelled Stamps ® 





No. of No. of 
Packet Stamps 
107 Alabama .... 2 


108 Arizona 





109 Arkansas 3 
oT Be ere pacer 10 
Cee Ce cv ccdebeccrecedes 4 
TEE, “GOMMOCUOUL (c. circiectzececs 10 
AED EAR O i conc vse bens cere. 3 
isd Piste. of Columbia «2... 60085 4 
115 Florida 

116 Georgia 

117 Hawaii 

118 Idaho 








DE EN rc. 6er5 0 nc aes ¥ earereeeyn 
122 Kansas 

123 Kentucky ... 5 
124 Louisiana ... 4 
125 Maine ....... 4 
126 Maryland 6 
137 Maasachusetts «20... scccss 15 


EBS WESC soo oc icccccccesaes 15 


E29 DEMGROEA. 2 ic tcccscconcsce 10 
| rere rrr ys 1 
EOP, DOING oi cidieccccceneeessaee 15 


132 Montana 





GOOD-WILL 
PRECANCEL PACKETS 


At 10c each—or any 12 for $1.00 
ORDER BY NUMBER 


Or the 51 Packets (405 diff. stamps) for $4.00 






No. of No. of 
Packet Stamps 
TED ROR sock s sine Caaivccediics 6 
134 New Hampshire ........... 2 
TOO PROW TOTMOY cio cs icccccecs 15 
TOG FOGG OR vives eedcesatceen 25 
187 North Carolina ........... 2 
336 NNOSth DUROU§. icc ccccccee 3 
ME EE cic Cas eure nia hese cde 25 
ee ee es ee 4 
DER AG, Soa cca nekxcabens€s 4 
pe ee ee 25 
FO Oe NO Sv ccccccccpeseees 1 
7 eer 5 
145 South Carolina ............ 1 
346 4Bodéh Dakota ......ccccecce- 3 
en er ee ee 5 
EM: RN ewes oticcncudesuewéects 7 
TAG We ieee vies rncvawieeres 3 
Me, TM eiicccncccccatucswes 2 
DE We fot Ca eeccesccaeliwee 5 
Bee? WROD Svc vc dce de sctass 6 
IGS Week Virginie ...n..ccccccice 3 
tl fe ee re 10 
1 Ger Te Cele: ods ccc cece 20 
er ne oer ree 20 
IGT Bareaw Prints: 2... cccescdes 30 








PRECANCEL MIXTURES 


Grade A, 1000 well mixed ....$ 2.00 
SPECIAL OFFER, 10,000 of . 

Grade A, well mixed ...... 17.50 
Grade B, 1000 well mixed .... 1.00 


SPECIAL OFFER, 10,000 of 
Grade B, well mixed ...... 9.00 


We sell these packets, ‘“‘As is.” 
Some run better than _ others. 
None returnable, but you will get 
your money’s worth. 














MITCHELL-HOOVER 
BUREAU PRECANCEL CATALOG 
12th EDITION 


Price: 75 cents Povilla 
Or send $1.00 and I pncints 


200 cirferent BUREA 
with the catalog. 








No. 78 
PRECANCELLED BLOCKS 


Forty-seven all different blocks 
of four, 188 stamps, one of the 
strangest pieces of Philatelic His- 
tory is the Phenomenal increase in 
prices in U. S. Postage blocks. 
The story is so well known, we do 
not have to repeat it. 
oe | eer re ee Peer ee Ty $3.00 








PARCEL POST STAMPS 


Were used when the Parcel Post 
system was first inaugurated. Very 
few were ever precancelled. 


10 All -Different, only 
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Standard Precancel Stamp Catalog, 1930 Edition, $1.50 Plus 20 Cents Postage 


ADOLF GUNESCH 


Owner of the 
“Largest Precancel House in U. S. A.” 


Established 1925 






CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


American Stamp Dealers’ Association—Precancel Stamp Society No. 246 





This is true of foreign especially, 
and if he is a U. S. specialist, his 
troubles start earlier in the game. If 
he collects Bureaus, he is up against 
the same thing and often times the 
young man becomes disgusted and 
either lays his collection aside or 
sells it at a loss, and so, a good pros- 
pective collector is lost to philately. 


But in general precancel collecting, 
it’s a different story. New varieties 
are before him all the time and his 
source of supply is much greater 
than in any other branch of stamp 
collecting. He can obtain from deal- 
ers large packets of general issues 
and if he is seriouz:, among his 
friends and business acquaintances, 
other sources may be opened up which 
will keep him happy and constantly 
supplied with stamps at a low price. 


I have found it a profitable rule 
always to buy what the other fellow 


doesn’t want. Right here locally the 
collecting of Bureau Print precancels 
is unquestionably ‘number one’ in 
most of our minds, and it is an im- 
portant branch of a general collec- 
tion. But, it is only one of the fasci- 
nating branches of general collecting. 


I believe that one of the factors in 
making many more new general col- 
lectors will be the issuing of a new 
general issue, which is being talked 
about now and is set, we hope, for the 
near future. Another new issue which 
is being talked about, but of which 
we know very little, is the so-called 
National Parks issue, of which much 
has been written in the philatelic 
magazines lately. 


And remember, fellows, if I have 
helped to arouse your interest in gen- 
eral precancel collecting by these few 
remarks that there is only one cor- 
rect way to form your collection and 





that is to observe in completeness the 
three different perforation varieties 
which exist and have existed in the 
current issue, that is, the 11x11, 
11x10% and 10x10. 


I said at the beginning, the equip- 
ment you need to enter this interest- 
ing hobby depends entirely upon 
your pocketbook—whether you buy a 
fine post-binder or just an ordinary 
ring book from Woolworth’s, the re- 
sults to be accomplished can be 
reached in the same way. Neatness 
in mounting most certainly counts 
and the only correct way that I have 
ever seen a general collection mounted 
is to sort first by states, and then the 
towns alphabetically under each 


state. Of course, there are any num- 
ber of ways to mount a collection, 
but the method mentioned seems to 
be the one generally adopted by the 
older collectors. 








It Seems to Me 


Questions: 
PeeaAres every one who develops 
multiple contacts with many forms 
of livelihood discovers the amazing 
specialized knowledge that comes to 
individuals from a lifetime in one or 
another form of service, The doctor, 
the teacher, the writer, all seems to 
have a different angle on stamp study. 


Clergymen also. From a clergyman 
and a high school principal I select 
some questions, and leave you to 
judge the source. 


One writes: “I specialize in areas 
where history lures my mind to 
parallel text through similar geogra- 
phical names and postmarks. How 
can I tell my interest without be- 
coming burdensome and undoing in- 
terest that is incubating, or partly 
formed? My line is so different from 
the usual urge for the patriotic U. S. 
and N. A. issues that meet me every- 
where that I do not seem to find the 
interlock.” 


The other asks, “What shall I do, 
recommend study of things wholly 
out of the accepted lines or try to 
evolve a co-related series of book 
sources for collection aid. 


Both pretty much the same ques- 
tion, and not only both naturally in- 
teresting to these men, but each is 
approaching it from the angle of his 
own business. 


I judge the clergyman is interested 
in areas around the east end of the 
Mediterranean, and I suspect the 
school teacher is trying to broaden 
the horizon of his pupils. 

It is often a matter of comment 
that school work does not combine 
“current events” with stamps. They 
do in the District of Columbia schools 
to some extent. But it is a total 
failure, (I admit isolated cases) to 
couple things like “Tacna-Arica” or 
“The Chaco War” or “The Polish 
Corridor” or “Manchuko” to the 
stamps that will readily recall the 
facts. 


Similarly, how few who pursue 
history, geography and _ political 
changes, use the obvious ever ready 
“postmark” or the ubiquitous stamp 
cancelled in a tiny town to complete 
the history. 


Perhaps, I can illustrate this, An 
old lady who is chair bound, recently 
offered me her “book” of the family 
migrations and history, She has al- 
ways helped her grandson with his 
stamps, but the boy never stopped to 
think where her lore of past dwellings, 
kin and their home lands, and other 
family data came from. In grandma’s 


“book” were selected postmarks that 
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came from the sources of each root 
of the family tree. Back into Flanders, 
Southern England, lowland Scotland, 
Evangelines’ land, France, Denmark, 
and one root went to Italy. All care- 
fully annotated in writing so fine that 
it seemed that it was written with 
a cambric needle, not a pen. 


Each root, developed into some 
carefully related stamps of the area 
involved, coupled with (in recent 
cases) streets and numbers in cur- 
rently known spots. All were bound 
together with the memory of the 
family and the sons and daughters of 
herself and her numerous sisters and 
brothers, 


In one generation five times re- 
moved, there was a marriage that 
brought in a suburb of Florence, Italy. 
In the next the service of a yeoman 
from Sussex in the ranks of Welling- 
ton and a Flander’s bride. Then there 
was the artist scion of the family who 
married in the Isle of Man, The girl 
from the Maritime Provinces was 


“granny’s” mother. 


So I tried to tell the clergyman 
that he could build a background for 
his Biblical history through co-related 
postmarks, and the pedagog that he 
could well improve the retentiveness 
of his students’ minds by tying the 
current event period onto the stamp 
album. For every effort of this kind 
we have failures (due to the labor 
involved) and successes, (due to the 
personal interest of the collector) and 
in each lies a moral. None of this 
can be done “overnight.” Some of 
it will be years in the making. Much 
will be, unfortunately, too costly to 
allow its inclusion in an educational 
effort. Still, the postmark comes on 
everything mailed, and often it is just 
as good on the newspaper wrapper 
or the personal letter. 


The aids to this, like maps, postal 
lists, gazetteers, local histories are 
being improved daily. Why should 
we confine ourselves to the “U. S. and 
B. N. A.?” The world grows larger 
and smaller. We know more of it, 
and can get to far places quicker 
than formerly. We cannot be, even 
in this generation “self-sufficient” and 
likely in the next will be dependent 
on many areas now merely mentioned 
as producing this or that need of 
existence or manufacture, 

Why not teach the facts easily 
now? Why not build into the youth- 
ful mind these possibilities? Why not 
make our stamps adapt themselves to 
current and future events, change 
and world interests? 


U. S. youth feels itself bound 
by patriotic habit, to collect U. S. 
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By FRANK L. Coes 
Secretary S. P. A. 


‘first. But wouldn’t we have more 


good collectors if their minds began 
the lesson abroad. It is too bad that 
so many should feel they must collect 
something they know cannot be com- 
pleted, even with the financial backing 
of unlimited money. Selection of the 
line often is the basis of final success, 
or permanent interest. 

Mixtures: 

Leaving out all arguments about 
what is taken out and what is put 
in to make mixtures saleable, there 
is an ethical fact to be considered. 
Mixture collected by the pseudo-pro- 
letariat for religious purposes are 
usually “mostly current postal rate” 
stamps. 

I have often wondered how the re- 
ligious men who collect these are re- 
imbursed for their effort, and how the 
sale of a half or a pound of such 
material to a young collector who 
spills his pennies from his iron bank 
to make the purchase is justified, It 
seems to be done under the name of 
charity. It is far from charity. It is 
unjustified though the profits go to 
charity. 

Protests about such mixtures come 
from several areas. Perhaps the mix- 
tures are growing worse, but likely 
the parents (for a wonder) feel angry 
at their offspring being victimized. 
One “mixture” from Europe is com- 
plained of especially. Another sold 
here has several complaints. Please 
note these are not the so-called “bank 
stuff.” 

It is impossible for the press to 
differentiate between good and bad 
mixtures. It is likely that the editors 
would get a hand picked sample if 
they asked to see the material, 

Hence it is best to buy your mix- 
tures where you have knowledge of 
their source, their content, and their 
bulk value. And when you tell your 
friends about such material, tell the 
truth about the final value shake- 
down, and how much you put in the 
fire. Might well be we should “take 
stock” of some of these fancy claims 
of value? 


Who? 

Tell me, who was the guy who 
wrote “constant dropping wears away 
a stone.” Not dropping the stone, but 
dropping something onto it. If it 
does, what is the controlling brain 
that manages the Philatelic Bureau 
made of? Diamonds, or the new ele- 
ment 93, or something harder than 
either? 

The secretary has received in the , 
last month, over two dozen com- 
plaints about Bureau Service. These 
range from delays, to poor selections, 
and one claimed discourtesy. 
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It seems reasonable to suggest to 
these members who have been an- 
swered personally, that they could do 
better if they would slap their Con- 
gressional representative or senator 
just as hard as they slap the society 
secretary (or harder). Business is 
business, If any firm in this country 
had a cash on the counter business, 
its overhead negligible, its stock re- 
plenished as fast as exhausted until 
new material appeared, no need for 
anything but prompt, reliable, and 
rapid reply, you can visualize just 
what that firm would do, It would 
run itself ragged to serve. 

Stamp collectors may be “nuts” and 
“crazy,” but their money, sent to the 
Bureau is just as good as the money 
that goes through the stamp window 
of the thousands of post offices. They 
give most of this money for material 
that will never be used for post- 
age. They want service, courtesy, 
sensible effort and promptness. Do 
they get it? Seemingly not. 

Why, Again because the collectors 
don’t kick to the right place. If they 
were to tell their Congressional office 
holders that continuation of this atti- 
tude would lose him votes (any kind) 
what would happen? I wonder. Pres- 
sure for correction, much as I dislike 
to say it, is more effective when 
applied to someone who thinks he 
has something to lose, no matter what 
his political affiliation. 

Seems like these complainants are 
using their rhetoric shooting at the 
wrong victim, The Society could well 
print a form letter reply, telling these 
members where to write and what to 
say. But right here, the “dropping” 
facts that come from one place, have 
so far made no impression. Sarcasm, 
fact, logic, specific instances of 
neglect, error, or delay; all meet the 
same reply, “It will be investigated.” 
That means that there has been time, 
paper, and postage wasted, on a duty 
motion. Of course it is done. And of 
course it is “investigated” but how 
often is it reported on? The optimist 
who says “the worm will turn” could 
well help him do it by furnishing the 
urge. In other words, let’s see if 
these lawmakers cannot “move the 
immovable, unscrew the inscrutible, 
and unwind the coil of red tape to 
our advantages. Write your congress- 
man now. 

Paper? 

One of our members asked his 
Congressman a series of questions 
about the paper the stamps are 
printed on. He got a series of an- 
swers from someone in Washington, 
indicating that the contractor, the 
paper, the specifications, and the basic 
material (as far as the informant 
knew) were “thesame.” Theseanswers 
indicate that the old army game of 
“Buck-passing” is still working fine. 


How anyone can compare the 
paper of issues prior to the N.R.A. 
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and the Maryland, and say “the 
same” is beyond the knowledge of 
many collectors who are interested. 

If the contractors are “the same,” 
and the source of pulp and manufac- 
ture have been shifted to another 
mill, in another area, they are not 
“the same” even if the name of the 
firm still remains as on the original 
contract. 

That there have been variations in 
thickness is known. Collectors using 
ungummed margins of past and 
present issue sheets, find this varia- 
tion, and also a total difference in 
flexibility, or whatever term the paper 
trade uses to designate usability, 
brittleness, tearing quality or busi- 
ness utility. The N.R.A, is decidedly 
brittle as compared to previous issues 
and the regular issue. One chemical 
expert insists that some of the recent 
issues will not survive in albums for 
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long, and counsels the “pasting down” 
or positive fixation of at least one 
copy of each of several issues he lists. 
Why? Claims that differences in pulp, 
loading, content and length of fibre 
preclude their being kept many years 
unless pasted down. Sees brittleness 
and final disintegration in a material 
wholly pulp. Should have a “modicum 
of rag content.” Maybe they put in 
rags, but no one can prove it, 

There is no material use to quote 
thicknesses in ten thousandths of 
inches here, but maybe it is time 
some of our technical collectors took 
a hack at discovering what, why and 
how things have been changed, And 
obviously the answer to “why” will 
be the explanation, even if the de- 
partment says everything is “the 
same,” 

There are lots of collectors “from 
Missouri.” 
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“A Philatelic Side-Line” 


fo} 0 | ——) 
By EpwWIN Brooks, P. J. A. 


OF recent years philately has 

branched off into various angles 
and as a result we have what we call 
“first day” covers. A first-day cover 
is an envelope bearing a postage 
stamp cancelled during the first 24 
hours it was on sale by the govern- 
ment. Its companion in the air-mail 
field is the “first flight” cover, one 
mailed upon the inauguration of an 
air-mail route between two or more 
cities. 

The collection of these envelopes 
have already won the hearts of col- 
lectors and incidentally,a place for 
themselves as a distinct division of 
philately. All this is quite different 
from the usual time-honored accumu- 
lation of single stamps, off cover, in 
albums. Fletcher F. Isbell in the 
“Target” says that as recently as 
ten years ago (philately is as old as 
the first postage stamps, or exactly 
ninety-two years) stamp collectors in 
the United States frowned quite 
unanimously upon covers that were 
obviously made for collectors. In so 
doing they have illustrated a reversal 
of public sentiment that is worthy of 
more than passing comment. In 
Europe a good many dealers were al- 
ready accustomed, upon the appear- 
ance of a new set of stamps, to place 
a lot upon one enve'ope and send it 
through the maiis, regardless of what 
was often overpayment of postage. 
In America such a cover wasn’t quite 
so important as one mailed with regu- 
lar rate postage and was obviously 
mailed in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness or friendship, without any phil- 
atelic thought behind it. 


Thus it was until the air-mail lines 
expanded in the United States and 
then came the flood of U. S. commem- 
orative stamps and that attracted a 
~large number of collectors, mostly 
young ones, those who had not heard 
much of stamp collecting. They 
wanted covers, and there was only 
one easy way to get them as the 
stamps appeared. Thus they mailed 
them to themselves. Soon there were 
thousands of mail-bags with letters to 
the senders themselves. And when 
the United States sold its first 1932 
Bicentennial stamps in Washington, 
D. C., on January 1, there were whole 
truck-loads of mail with these “cov- 
ers,” all for collecting purposes, 


Then came the “cachet,” which is 
nothing more than a rubber-stamp im- 
pression upon an envelope calling at- 
tention to the date of some event or 
historical date. It has now grown 
to such proportions that many have 
seized the opportunity to fleece the 
“cachet” collectors with all kind of 
“historical” events that really have 
no bearing on anything, but neverthe- 
less are “beautiful cavhets.” Most 
of the cachets are strictly un-official 
and are hardly t» be classed within 
the fold of phila*ely. 


The question is whether these two 
philatelic side-lines will continue in 
the years to come just as strongly as 
stamp-collecting, or will cachet col- 
lecting under-go a change as is pre- 
dicted by some people owing to the 
present state of overdoing it with 
thousands of worthless cachets. Per- 
haps like the air mail covers, they 
will dwindle down te those that are 
really important. 
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Naval Covers and Cancellations 


a>) 


Conducted by RICHARD A. HARDIE 
18 Roseville St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HIS month I have sad news for 

collectors in the Great Lakes re- 
gion, not to mention the thousands 
of persons otherwise interested in 
this project. 


The U. S. F. Constitution cannot 
visit the World’s Fair at Chicago or 
even enter the Great Lakes because 
the draft of the vessel precludes her 
entry into the Lakes. Millions I am 
sure would have welcomed such a visit 
by this old vessel, and will be disap- 
pointed in learning of this, as was I. 
Numerous readers requested that I 
investigate this matter for them so I 
queried the Hon. Jas. M. Mead, 42nd 
District, to look into this matter in 
Washington. He, too, was disap- 
pointed in the answer by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Claude A. Swan- 
son. For record we produce the letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy below. 


“The Constitution has been with- 
drawn from the exhibition tour and 
is now at the Navy Yard, Boston, 
where she will be retained as a naval 
relic. The towing ship has been as- 
signed to other duty. For your fur- 
ther information the draft of the 
Constitution, twenty-two feet, pre- 
cludes her entry into the Lakes. If 
it had been practicable to send her 
into the Lake during her tour you 
may be assure that that great region 
would not have been omitted from 


her schedule.” 
* * * 


In the last issue of Hopsies I 
stated that Old Ironsides was small 
enough to navigate in the Great 
Lakes, which is in a way true. I was 
under the impression that the posi- 
tion of entry to the Lakes was more 
than 22 feet, which is the draft of 
the Constitution, but evidently I was 





mistaken. I am sure :lso that many 
U. S. U.S. U. S. 
487 type II cat., 60c at only 20c, pairs at 


same rate. 


ARCADE STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
33 Euclid Arcade Cleveland, Ohio 
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protection, 
- 4 by d co-operation to 
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dealers. JOIN NOW! 
Established 1918, 
Benefits for all. 
STAMP TRACE PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
Kalamazee, itohigan, U. S&S A. 
















readers were not aware of this fact 
till now. 
* * * 


President Roosevelt will tour the 
United States possessions this sum- 
mer aboard the USS Houston instead 
of the USS Indianapolis. He will 
make stopovers at Porto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, Canal Zone, Hawaii and 
other ports. On the voyage the USS 
Houston will be accompanied by the 
USS Williamson and the USS Gilmer, 
later being joined by the San Fran- 
cisco. The start of the trip will be 
from New York City where the Hous- 
ton is now stationed. Date of the 
start at this time is not known, but 
will probably be in early July. Cov- 
ers of note will no doubt emanate 
from all the above mentioned vessels, 
so I would advise you to get covers 
aboard a3 soon as possible. Address 
all vessels care of the New York 
Postmaster. 

* * * 


Twenty-seven different vessels of 
the navy will be stationed at Pro- 
vincetown, Mass., from July 12 to 
August 12. A special cachet will be 
in order, issued in six different colors, 
on various dates and various ships. 
A collection of the twenty-seven cov- 
ers will make a fine showing, I am 
sure. Send covers to Leonard Rogers, 
257 Green St., Fairhaven, Mass., with 
8c postage for forwarding to the 
ships for each set. 


* * * 


Several readers have requested 
that I give a listing of the vessels in 
the Asiatic force. This data follows. 
Address any of these vessels care of 
the Postmaster, Seattl , Wash. 

USS Augusta, Tulsa, Pope, John D. 
Ford, Canopus, Pillsbury, Oahu, Paul 
Jones, Panay, Guam, Monacacy, Isa- 
bel, Asheville, Pecos, Edsal, Peary, 
Pigeon, Parrott, Stewart, Bulmer, 
Barker, Whipple, John D. Edwards, 
Smith Thompson, Black Hawk, Finch, 
Bittern, Mindanao, Tutuila, Luzon, 
Fulton, and Sacramento. 


* * 


It has been rumored that the date 
for the de-commissioning of the 
World’s Most Famous Ship,—Old 
Ironsides, will be July 10, 1934, at 
the oBston Navy Yard. Personally 
I hope it is untrue, no doubt readers 
hope the same, for the loss.of this 
great vessel will mean a great deal 
to the collectors of naval covers. I 
wonder if enough pressure were 
brought about in the right spots if 
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this old historic ship would be per- 
mitted to retain at least her cancel 
and post office, if she can’t travel 
any more. If this were possible she 
would be at least in contact with the 
world through the medium of paper 
and postage. 


To be on the safe side I would ad- 
vise every reader to get covers to 
Harry Moore, her mail clerk for the 
last day cancel—which I hope never 
materializes. 

“Cor 


Naval Shorts 
oO 


The U. S. S. Penquin now has a 
cancel, and can be addressed care of 
the Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 


The U. S. S, Eagle No. 58 was de- 
commissioned on April 27, using the 
wording “Decommissioned this date” 
between the killers of a type 3s can- 
cel on 359 covers. 


On April 21, the U. S. S. Semmes 
was commissioned to take the Eagle 
No. 58’s place, and will in the near 
future have a cancel. Addressed Mail 
Clerk, care of the Postmaster, New 
York City. 


The provisional cancel used on the 
U. S. S. Kalmia is no longer used, 
being curtailed by the commander. 


My good friend P. J. Ickeringill 
will hold covers for readers for naval 
cancel from Rhode Island this sum- 
~. Address is Box 85, Edgewood, 


U. S. S. Pelican does not have a 
cancel reports state, 


A few good bets for different can- 
cels are: 


U. S. S. Lark, Gamble, Montgom- 
ery, Breese, Ramsay, Gold Star, Lap- 
wing, Guam, Black Hawk and the 
Whippoorwill. Address all care of 
the New York postmaster. 


The Navy Mail Clerk aboard the 
U. S. S. Talbot is a stamp collector 
and takes pleasure in preparing odd 
cancels and the like. A little tip, 
but please don’t overdo the thing. 


My good friend M. B. Owens of 
the U. S. S. Black Hawk informs me 
that in the future he will not be able 
to hold covers for all collectors, be- 
cause he lacks storage space aboard 
and so many hundreds are taking ad- 
vantage of his fine service. In the 
future, however, he will hold covers 
for all Universal Ship Cancellation 
members as before. 


At this writing the U. S. C. S. has 
hit its 500 mark in membership and 
growing each week. A good thing is 
bound to succeed. 
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The U. S. S. Aaron Ward, Hulbert, 
Pinola, Gannett, MacLeisch, Swal- 
low, Ogalala, and Quail are all using 
some odd cancel. Try them, care of 
the New York Postmaster. 


J. F. Currier, is the Navy Mail 
Clerk aboard the new U. S. S. Min- 
neapolis that was commissioned 
May 19, and on his first day he had 
the job of handling 10,000 collectors 
covers. He is a collector of stamps 
and covers. It is beginning to ap- 
pear as though all vessels of the 
navy will have philatelic mail clerks. 


A very odd cancel comes from the 
U. S. S. Kalmia, made from a piece 
of linoleum. Try to get it care of 
the New York Postmaster. 
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The submarine U. S. S. Argonaut 
is using a double circle fancy cancel. 
Try her, care of Pearl Harbor, Hono- 
lulu, T. H. 


Jerry R. Thompson, 3464 W. School 
Lane, Philadelphia, Pa., informs me 
that he will be glad to hold five cov- 


WHOLESALE 


Our 208-page “Stamp Dealer’s Annual Catalog for 1934” 
and 48-page booklet of “Articles on Stamp Dealing” will 
be sent—to dealers only—on receipt of 50c, which may be 
deducted from yoar first order amounting to $5 or more. 


H. E. HARRIS & CO., 108 Mass. Ave., BOSTON 


ers for each reader for eancels 
aboard ships in Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. 


Thanks a lot to all for cooperation 
this month and until next month—so 
long mates. 








Philately and Masonry 


== 
By THOMAS ELVIN 


Ber Philately and Masonry are 

universal in characte1, and com- 
bined they form a new and interest- 
ing field for the Masonic philatelist 
to devote his attention 1o. There are 
numerous connections between these 
two subjects, and a collection of 
stamps or covers can easily be as- 
sembled to prove this point. Many 
Masons have already realized the dif- 
ferent relationships between philately 
and Masonry, 2nd have assembled 
very interesting collections, both from 
the philatelic and Masonic stand- 
point. 

There are several fields in which 
the philatelic-minded Mason can spe- 
cialize. A collection of the various 
early United States postmarks, show- 
ing relationships between Masonry 
and these hand cancellations, is per- 
haps the most popular. Another 
branch which many new collectors 
have considered is the collecting of 
stamps having some portion of the 
Masonic emblem, or various high de- 
gree insignia, embodied in their de- 
sign. A third method of collecting 
which can be followed with a mini- 
mum amount of research work, 1s 
that of stamps portraying isamous 
Masons of all countries. I have ex- 
panded further on these branches in 
the following. An interested col- 
lector could easily combine these 
three methods of collecting in order 
to attain a complete Masonic collec- 
tion. There may be other branches 
and by-paths on philatelic Masonry, 
but I believe most of the important 
ones are included here. 

An especially interesting branch of 
philately is the various means used 
to cancel stamps, and a study of the 


different designs employed for this 
purpose. In America, during the 
early youth of the present postal sys- 
tem, the postmaster of the average 
small town, had an abundance of 
spare time on his hands each day. 
The mails were not heavy, nor official 
duties as exacting as they are today. 
Today all cancelling devices are of 
the relative same pattern, but during 
these early days the postmaster usu- 
ally carved his own cancelling device, 
according to his own fancy, from a 
cork substance or soft wood. These 
were usually rather crude designs, 
but there were a great number of 
postmasters who combined their ar- 
tistic traits with their imaginations, 
producing some very clever devices. 
There were a great number of these 
gentlemen who were Masons, and oc- 
casionally they would employ some 
Masonic design or emblem in their 
cancelling contrivances. Most popu- 
lar of these designs were the familiar 
Square and Compass. Various other 
insignia, emblems, and Masonic de- 
signs were also used, but the Square 
and Compass is found more prolific 
than *he others. A collection of these 
interesting postmarks would embody 
both the spirit of Masonry, and the 
spirit of the early settlers and pio- 
neers in America. ti'robably other 
countries may have used some Ma- 
sonic design on their early cancel- 
ling devices, but this has not been 
definitely ascertaincd at time of this 
writing. 

The collecting of stamps depicting 
one or more of the various Masonic 
degrees and emblems is fast coming 
into popularity, but there is an abun- 
dance of careful research work con- 


nected with it. On certain stamps 
there appear typical insignia which 
contain various Masonic symbols of 
the higher degrees. Whether this fact 
is a coincidence or noi, is a matter 
for debate, but many symbols are uni- 
versal and their use is not necessarily 
confined to any one group. A number 
of stamps from Malta bear these de- 
signs, as do some of the British Colo- 
nial Stamps; there are doubtlessly 
more. - 

The last branch of Masonic phila- 
tely, as outlined here, is also very 
popular with collectors. This may 
be due to the comparatively small 
amount of research work necessary 

(Continued on page 55) 
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from Foreign Governments, Banks ard 
Missions described in detail in my b 
new list, sent you free. Europe, Frenc 
and British Colonies, South America. etc. 
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4991 5th AVE... ROSEMOUNT 
MONTREAL, CAN. 

A Real Exchange Club. Run by 
Collectors for Collectors 
Not run for profit 
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Can handle a few more ex- 
changers. Full information for 
2c stamp. 
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-FIRST DAY COVER - 





Conducted by EDWIN BROOKS 


Cachets sold and properly sponsored, the service being given without profit, will be listed 


free in this department. 


Profit is considered when the design, envelope, stamp and addressing 


is furnished above five cents (8 cents for airmail), or any charge made to the collector who 
furnishes his own envelope, stamp, etc, 


Cachets mailed above face, properly sponsored, as by a stamp club or association for 
benefit. of the club, or by a historical association for the same purpose, will be listed here at 
regular classified rates (5 cents per word for one time, or three times at 4 cents per word 


per issue). 


Present 


June 23 to July 8, 1934.—Elmira, 
N. Y.—The National Gliding and 
Soaring Meet will be held at Elmira, 
N. Y. from June 28rd to July 8th, 
and Ace Cover Service, Box 33, that 
city offers to handle covers sent them 
for this event. 

July 1—It will probably be too 
late by the time this announcement 
reaches readers to send first 
flights to Casper, Wyoming, in time 
for the first flight over the new Chey- 
enne, Wyoming-Billings, Montana, 
route. The Post Offic: Department 
issued a special cachet to mark this 
event. The flight was scheduled to 
be made between June 17 and July 1. 

July 4, 1934.—New Rochelle, N. Y. 
—A cachet sponsored by Charles B. 
McManus, Jr., 282 Warren Ave., New 
Rochelle, N. Y., for the 4th of July. 
Send covers, unstuffed and -rsealed. 
A good fourth class cancellation is 
assured. Covers will be mailed from 
Saltaire, N. Y. 

July 4, 1934.—Santa Clara, Calif. 
—The Santa Clara American Legion 
Post No. 419 and the Santa Clara 
Stamp Club are sponsoring a cachet, 
celebrating the Legion’s Second An- 
nual Fourth of July Celebration in 
conjunction with Father Serra Year 
in California. Covers for this event 


oe 


to the Santa Clara Stamp Club, P. 
O. Box 507. Santa Clara, Calif. 

July 4, 1934.—Oshkosh, Wis.—Spe- 
cial cachet for the commemoration of 
the landing of the first white man 
(Jean Nicollet) and the tercentenary 
of the State of Wisconsin. State- 
wide celebrations are to be staged 
along the route taken by Jean Nicol- 
let. This cachet is sponsored by the 
National Stamp Traders Society and 
is free to all collectors. No more 
than 3 covers to any collector. Send 
covers ready to go before July 4th to 
the National Stamp Traders Society, 
89 Parkway, Oshkosh, Wis. 

July 4.—Washington’s Birthplace, 
Va.—In honor of the 158th anniver- 
sary of the signing of The Declara- 
tion of Independence a special cachet 
will be applied on all first class mail 
from this place on that date. Send 
covers to Postmaster, Washington’s 
Birthplace, Va. 

July 4.—Cachet for the Pennsyl- 
vania State Camp of the Patriotic 
Order of Sons of American Historical. 
Covers to C. W. Eckert, Sr., 718 High 
St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

July 4, 1934.—Kokomo, Ind.—The 
Kokomo Stamp Club will have printed 
cachet July 4th on the 40th Anniver- 
sary of the first trial run of the first 
American Auto, built by Elwood 


Haynes, and showing a picture of it. 
Covers to Rex Clingenpeel, 923 No. 
Indiana Ave., Kokomo, Ind. 

July 12 to Aug. 12, 1934.—Fair- 
haven, Mass.—Leonard Rogers, 257 
Green St., Fairhaven, Mass., writes 
that the Scouting Force will be based 
at Provincetown, Mass., from July 
12th to August 12th and that there 
will be 27 ships present. To cover 
all vessels for this cachet, you must 
send 27 covers to him, and about 
five will be mailed each week during 
the stay. 

July 15.—The Gowanda Stamp 
Club, Gowanda, N. Y., will sponsor a 
cachet for the annual Green Corn 
Dance of the Seneca Indians, one of 
the six nations comprising the Iro- 
quois tribe. This dance is so old that 
no one knows exactly when it orig- 
inated. Covers will be mailed from 
Iroquois, N. Y., on the day of the 
dance. Send to E. C. Wickham, Box 
44 Gowanda, N. Y. Enclose one cent 
per cover for forwarding to Iroquois. 

July 25, 1934.—Richmond, Va.— 
Richmond, Va., Stamp Club will have 
eachet July 25th for the 250th Anni- 
versary of the Virginia Charter. Send 
standard size covers to Nat Horwitz, 
213 North First St., Richmond, Va. 


Future 


Aug. 10, 1934.—Mentor, Ohio.— 








FREE BARGAIN LIST.—Walter F. 
Allgeyer, Box 192, Newark, : sasis 
n 


WANTED—Fine illustrated | advertising 
covers jor 1910.—Alfred Horn, West 
Haven, Gon. 812242 


COVERS! Information and Catalogue, 
— Fairway, F. S&t., va _. 











NIRA, IOWA, N.R.A. ist day cachet 
cover, 20c. —Hawkeye Stamp Co., Cedar 
Rapids, 49, Iowa. f 
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Stanley Gibbons, Inc 
38 S. Park Row, New York City. 
Complete U. S. Price List Free 
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UNITED STATES STAMPS 


Prices very reasonable. Send 10c for 
packet of 100 different Forei stamps 
and 80 e Catal.gue of Coins and 
Stamps. Want to buy “ine U. S. Stamps. 


NORMAN SHULTZ 
Salt Lake City, “- 
c 


R. C. Gluck & Co. 
66 H Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 
Catering to the Dealer. Write for free 
Price List. 


Economist Stamp Co., Inc. 
87 Nassau Street, New York City 8336 
Everything for the Collector 





Herman Toaspern, F.H.S.L. 
(Toasty) 
116 ys el St., New York City 
Always a cash buyer. 
Information cheerfully ziven. ap53 








AUCTIONS 








Keller & Co., Stamps, ine. 
65Y Nassau St., New York City. 

U. S. & Foreign. Write for Free Price 
List. 843 


Vahan Mozian, Inc. 
10 E. 39th St., New York City. 
Stamp Auctions. Catalog 


on Re- 
quest. 135 
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Horace Wilson, Mentor, Ohio, writes 
that the airport there should be ready 
within the next 45 days, and that he 
will arrange for a cachet by some 
group, so that if you collect dedica- 
tions send covers to him, and show 
that collectors want that service. 

Aug 20, 1934.—Santa. Barbara, 
Calif—Now comes Santa Barbara, 
California, offering a cachet for its 
eleventh annual celebration of Old 
Spanish Days Fiesta. This cachet is 
to be specially printed in colors on 
special envelopes and stamps are to 
be cancelled with a special cancella- 
tion. 

A committee of stamp collectors 
from the local stamp club is handling 
all details of the work and the cachet 
is sponsored by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The cachet will be applied to cov- 
ers on August 28, 24, 25. To obtain 
these covers it is necessary to make 
a remittance of 5c for each cover 
wanted. 

This is for postage plus cost of en- 
velope and printing same. Send or- 
ders to Cachet Committe, c-o Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Santa Barbara, 
California before August 20th. 

A specimen copy of the cachet is 
quite attractive and well worth the 
cost. 

August 27.—The Robert E. Lee 
Week Committee plans to issue 
a cachet simultaneous with the week’s 
celebration of Robert E. Lee Week at 
White Sulphur Springs, Va. 

Aug. 80-31-Sept. 1, 1984.—Chicago, 
Ill—The Annual Convention of the 
American Air Mail Society will be 
held at Chicago, Ill., August 30-31 
September 1, which will give a large 
number of middle west hobbysts a 
good opportunity to attend their first 
convention of the society and inci- 
dentally the World’s Fair also. 


September 38.—Nisqually, Wash.— 
The dedication and celebration of the 
rebuilt old Fort Nisqually was post- 
poned from May 30 to this date be- 
cause of delay in completing the re- 
storation. The fort is the site of 
the first white settlement in the Puget 
Sound country, and was founded by 
the Hudson Bay Company in 1833. 
Cachet free. However, if collector 
wishes a special poster stamp affixed 
to the outside of the covers it may 
be had for five cents. Covers to Hom- 
er B. Drake, 510 Tacoma Ave., Ta- 
coma, Wash. 





FIRST DAY COVERS 
2c es black, Marion, Ohio, 
Sept. 1, 1923 
2c P ras a black, Washington, D. C., 


2c Harding, black: Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 12, 1923 

2c Harding, black, Washington, D. C., 
Nov. 15, 1923 


(First three aré singles, last one 
je53 


is block of four.) 


THE FAIRWAY 
918 F St., N. W. 





Washington, 12, D. C. 
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The Friendship Cachet Society of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., announces the fol- 
lowing series. There is to be a serv- 
ice charge of five cents on each. Cov- 
ers to Friendship Cachet Society, 841 
Spring Garden Ave., N. W. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

July 18 American Victory at Cha- 
teau Thierry. 

July 13 Lafayette arrives from 
France. 

August 1 Beginning of World War. 

August 5 First Atlantic Cable 
completed 1850. 


49 


August 15 Panama Canal opened 
1914. 


August 5th to 12th, 1934, Santa 
Monica, Calif—A cachet commem- 
orating the 14th anaual Sorthern 
California Yachting Asso:iation Re- 
ga‘ta, the 12th annual Pacific Coast 
Championship Regatta and the Dedi- 
cation of the newly built Santa Mon- 
ica Breakwater. Send 6% covers, 
unsealed and unstuffed to Jimmie 
Crum, Cachet Director, No. 1 Cen- 
tral Arcade, Santa Monica. Commcm- 
oratives appreciated. 
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“Why People Collect Stamps!” 


Bo | | 
By EDWIN BROOKS, P. J. A. 


HY do people collect stamps? Be- 

cause stamp cullecting is a fas- 
cinating hobby; it satisfies profound 
mental cravings, among them the ac- 
quisitive and hoarding instincts, of- 
fers ready escape from the rush and 
worry of mundane existence, reveals 
historical, geographical, political, her- 
aldic and zoological facts in an incom- 
parably interesting manner, and 
sometimes leads to the discovery of 
rare specimens and consequent finan- 
cial gain. 


A remarkable thing about some 


stamp collectors is that they seldom 
talk about their hobby; one may be 
in daily contact with 2n enthusiastic 
collector yet never hear the subject 
mentioned. As a matter of fact, ac- 
cording to a conservative stamp sta- 
tistician there are more than a mil- 
lion collectors in the United States, 
50,000 of whom live in Southern Cali- 
fornia. (This last statistic a prefer- 
ence is only the word of one column- 
ist, but this writer thinks it’s a little 
far-fetched to have Southern Cali- 
fornia having so many collectors. 
Personally, we think the state or even 
the city of New York, possibly has 
that amount if not close to it. But 
who are we to judge, we may be 
wrong at that!) In Europe almost 
everyone rides the hobby. In some 
European countries, stamp collecting 
is compulsory among children of 
school age, and packets of stamps are 
sold in the streets like newspapers. 

Naturally a huge business has 
grown up around the hobby, a busi- 
ness that involves heavy instruments 
and the employment of many people. 
One firm alone employes more than 
fifty skilled workers, maintains inter- 
national connections «nd has all the 
facilities of a modern banking estab- 
lishment. 

One might suppose that stamp col- 
lecting is a pleasure reserved for the 
rich. On the contrary it is the most 
democratic and universal of hobbies; 
enjoyed by people of all nationalities, 


all ages, all grades o: intellizen:e, 
and all stations in life. There are 
youngsters of 10 and men over 70 
among collectors. 

A worth-while general collection 
can be built up at little cost. Equip- 
ment needed at the begi--ning includes 
a catalogue, an album, stamp tongs, 
a perforated gauge, a watermark de- 
tector and a packet of gummed hinges 
—and of course, stamps. All these 
things can be gotten from any stamp 
dealer for about $5. According to ex- 
perienced collectors, a beginner 
should not even think of acquiring 
complete sets or rarities until he has 
completely mastered abbreviations 
and other mysteries of the catalogue 
and learned how to classify and place 
thousands of stamps neded as the nu- 
cleus of a general collection. 

Concerning high-priced stamps, age 
and rarity are not the sole determin- 
ing factors. Popularity governs the 
market to no small extent. In this 
country, of course, United States 
stamps are tremendously popular, 
therefore, certain rare specimens 
command a little higher prices than 
for equally rare stamps of other 
countries. Showing the effect of pop- 
ularity on price, two stamps are listed 
in the catalog at $32,000 and $1,000 
respectively. One is the famous 1- 
cent magenta of British Guiana and 
the other is a 1-franc on 10-centime 
stamp of the French Ivory Coast 
Colony. There is only one known 
copy of either stamp in existence and 
the vast difference in price is due to 
the fact that whereas many collectors 
would like to have the British stamp, 
few are interested in the other. Pos- 
sibly, the large amount of publicity 
has caused the rising in price and it 
is this word publicity that helps 
gather more collectors in the fold, 
just as this article may do if read 
by embryo collectors; or those who 
have an inclination towards collect- 
ing but never had the something to 
urge them into it. 
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President—Dr. M. Coppock, Jr., Suite 
pg Union Contrai Building, Cincinnati, 


Vice- President—R. J. Broderick, 294 East 
Johnson St., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

Secretary—Frank L. Coes, Coes Square, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Treasurer—Claude D. Millar, 2041 Calvin 
Cliff, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Auction Manager — Georges Creed, 5827 
Hoffman Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 








Sales and Air Department—A,. E. Hussey, 
M.D., Manager, 3457 Dury Avenue, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Exchange Department — Martin, 
Manager, 310 Citizens ” pallding, 850 


Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 

Precancel and Buro Print Dept.—Philo A. 
Foote, Manager, 79 South Street, Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin. 

Counterfeit Detector and Examiner— 
Georges Creed, 5827 Hoffman Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


International Secretary—W. Hayden Collins, 927 15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Librarian—W. R. Ricketts, 1577 Wyoming Avenue, Kingston, Pennsylvania. 

Assistant Librarian—H. V. Backman, 931 Corgie St., Cape May, New Jersey. 
Historian—N. R. Hoover, 46 Woodland Ave., New Rochelle, New York. 


Board of Directors—Pres. Dr. F. M. Coppock, Jr., 
Frank L. Coes, Wm. J. Aull, N. 


B. B. Wilcox. 
Executive Committee—Pres. Dr. F. M. Coppock, Jr., Sec. 
Wm. J. Aull. 


R. Hoover, Dr. D. 


Vice- Lg R. J. Broderick, Treas. Claude D. Millar, Sec. 


. Bray, Dr. N. P. McGay, Francis H. Braillard, Col. 


Board of Appeals—H. H. Marsh, Chairman, H. G. Webb, R.V.P., James F. Casey, Jr. 


Frank L. Coes, 


Chairman Dr. N. P. McGay, 





SECRETARY'S REPORT 


June 11, 1934 
(Items for this. report must be in the Secretary’s hands 
on the 10th day of the month preceding publication. Members 


who fail to receive the magazine should notify the» publisher, 
but changes of address, to be effective, must be sent to the 
Secretary; and to insure delivery of the magazine must be re- 
ceived by the Secretary, before the 10th day of the month 
preceding publication.) 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


George W. Acker, M.D., Box 278, Port Gibson, Miss., age 67, 


physician, By C. R. Wright. (1200.) 


Walter J. Baker, 2042 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa., age 
36, civil engineer. By A. H. Gyngell, R.V.P. (1200.) 
Orrin E. Boyle, 539 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa., age 49, 

attorney. By F. L. Coes, Sec. (1230.) 
Lester H. Brigham, Box 300, Southbridge, Mass., age 39, office 
manager. By Philo A. Foote. (1204.) 
George R. Campbell, Room 3038, 112 State St., Albany, N. Y., 
age 41, insurance. By F. L. Coes, Sec. (1200.) 
Edward Cejka, 403 South 28th St., Council Bluffs, Iowa, age 
27, R.P.O. clerk. By V. N. Conzemius. (1200.) 
Louis E. Densmore, 31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass., age 48, 
Cc. P. accountant. By F. L. Coes, Sec. (1204.) 
Jess B. Fields, Box 93, Bloomington, Ind., age 55, attorney. 


By Dr. W. L. Bancock. (0200.) 
Daniel H. Fernald, 38 North Main St., 
artist. By B. M. Robbins. (1000.) 
William J. Fitzpatrick, 76 Park Avenue, Englewood, N. J., 
age 54, executive. By K. R. Kaub, Jr. (1230.) 
#Elmer C. Foote, 79 South Street, Fond du Lac, Wis., age 14, 


Brewer, Maine, age 45, 


student. By Helen Hussey, R.V.P. 

Harold J. Frick, 1106 South Ninth St., Manitowoc, Wis., age 
26, shipping clerk. By V. P. Kaub. (1230.) 

Norman R. Hendershott, 111 Janette Ave., Windsor, Ontario, 


Canada, age legal, deaier. By F. L. Coes, Sec. 

Stuart C. Irby, 120 North Congress St., Jackson, Miss., age 45, 
contractor. By C. R. Wright. (1000.) 

Abe Jeffer, 3918 Main St., Flushing, New York, age 31, 
ance. By Arthur Barger. (1230.) 

Edward C. Kimberly, 52 Sigourney St., Bristol, 
accountant. By F. L. Coes, Sec. (1230.) 
Oliver J. Knutson, 2219 North Nevada Ave., Colorado Springs, 
Colo., age 27, dealer. By Helen Hussey, R.V.P. (1000.) 
Bruce L. Lewis, 51 East Penn St., Germantown, Philadelphia, 

Pa., age 30, mech. eng. By Georges Creed. (0030.) 

Roger H. Marble, Box 156, Worcester, Mass., age 27, dealer. 
By F. L. Coes, Sec. (1000.) 

Howard E. Morris, Barclay and Patterson Sts., Chester, Pa., 
age legal. By Georges Creed. (1000.) 

#Robert B. Pollock, 1837 73rd Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., age 
15, student. By A. H. Gyngell, R.V.P. (1200.) 

William B. Pollock, Jr., Room 210, 5618 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa., age 24, dealer. By A. H. Gyngell, 
R.V.P. (1200.) 

Maurice Taubman, 5538 Williows Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., age 
40, advertising. By Georges Creed. (1000.) 

Lauren Tremper, 5121 Irving St., Philadelphia, Pa., 

stamp auctions. By Fernand Creed. 


insur- 


Conn., age 39, 


age 50, 





George W. 
dealer. 





Weimar, 3306 Federal St., Camden, N. J., age 35, 


By E. P. Apfelbaum. 


(if no objections are received and references are O.K. the 
above applicants will be enrolled August 1, 1934, of which fact 


they will please take notice. 


Courtesy cards will be issued 


as provided by the By-Laws, to facilicate department contact. 
Please report to the Secretary unsolicited sendings or unethical 
use of this application list.) 


886 Robert C. Edgar, 


(Applicant. for re-instatement will 
publication if no objection is entered.) 


after 


Chester O. Bedell 

Philip F. Clark 

Herbert Coons 

Otto E. Draudt 

Cecil A. Dukelow 

Ralph F. Holdzkom 
William H. Lingenfelter 


6459 


1638 


6709 


6329 


1464 


6808 


7162 





APPLICATION FOR RE-INSTATEMENT 


3409 North 27th St., 
By F. L. Coes, Sec. 
receive card ten days 


Waco, Texas, 
age 53, dealer. 


APPLICATIONS PENDING 


Henry H. Peterson 
Jessy B. Rieder 
Edw M. Starkey 
Spinar Vlastimil 
#William A. Wagner 
Henry C. Wing 
Frank Wintera 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


kK. B. Bautzmann, from 1519 South Kilbourne Ave., 


Chicago, Ill., to Route 1, Galien, Michigan. 

Max Casper, from box 149, New Orleans, La., to Box 
5112, Philadelphia, Pa. 

John M. Churchill, from 1441 Logan, Denver, Colo., to 
381 Washington Ave., Batavia, N. Y. 

W. C. Crosswhite, from 1-3 West 38rd St., to 201 West 


4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lt. Com. George C. Dyer, U.S.N., from U.S.S. Gamble, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H., to U. S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. 

E. F. Hartwell, from 4753 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich., 
to General Delivery, Rivert Forest, Il. 

Edw. K. Hessburg, from 65 Central Park, West, New 
York, N. Y., to 50 Crawford Road, Sunny Ridge, 
Harrison, N. Y. 

Lt. Col. Frank F. Jewett, U.S.A., 
Georgia, to Fort Moultrie, S. C. 

Wm. C. Kennett, Jr., from Hazelwood, 
32nd Avenue, Tampa, Florida. 

Adolph Klingenstein, from 210 16th St., 
Ave., West New York, N. J. 

Fred G. Kunkel, from 118 Dunbar Ave., 
Ave., Long Branch, New Jersey. 
Earl B. Lafean, from 365 Coltart Sq., 

Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. Lonsdale, from 210 Broadway Theatre Building, to 
941 8th Avenue, San Diego, California. 

G. E. Lundstedt, from 3955 44th St., L. I. City, to 30 
Westminster Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


from Ft. Benning, 


Ohio, to 1011 
to 740 Hudson 
to 148 Dunbar 


to 356 Coltart 


Louis’ B. Olson, U.S.C.G., fromr Mobile, Ala., to Box 
3026, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
Dwight T. Stone, from 439 Page St., to Brooks, Apt. 


6, 407 East Kearsley St., Flint, Michigan. 



















































6248 
#6989 
615 
2215 
4244 
4535 
5279 
1163 
4972 
1418 
1587 
6199 
964 












6253 
4407 







6764 
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RETURN TO ROLL 


Rupert S. Asplund, Duluth, Minn. 

Lee G. Barthold, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Hans V. Bisgaard, Chicago, IIl. 

Wm. T. Blackwell, Westfield, N. J. 

John A. Brechlin, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Lt. Comdr. B. S. Bullard, Groton, Conn. 
Guy W. A. Camp, Boonville, Ind. 

Emery V. Carpenter, Wayne, Michigan. 
Herbert T. Conover, Morristown, N. J. 
Willis O. Crosswhite, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
William A. Cullers, Lincoln, Ark. 

D. Bradford Damon, Worcester, Mass. 
John Demosthenes, Parris Island, S. C. 

BE. M. Evans, New York, N. Y. 

Harry Gossink, Waupun, Wis. 

Herbert E. Goudket, New York, N. Y. 
George S. Haines, Peabody, Mass. 

Cc. A. Heath, North Franklin, Conn. 

Knute M. Hoff, Duluth, Minn. 

Dr. Edmond A. Holberg, Chicago, II. 

Cc. H. Hollister, Chicago, Ill. 

S. Kallman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Earle E. Lafean, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Parke M. Lawrence, Conneautville, Pa. 
Wm. Lioyd, New Orleans, La. 

H. A. Loehr, Jr., Roslindale, Mass. 
Richard Lonsdale, San Diego, California, 
G. BE. Lundstedt. Long Island, L, I., N. Y. 
Clayton Miller, Marietta, Ohio. 

James Munn, Union City, Pa. 

Olaf Nagel, Chicago, Iil. 

David I. Netherow, M. D., El Dorado Springs, Mo. 
John Nicklin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Louis B. Olson, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
Ernest T. Putnam, Middletown, Conn. 
Ignatz Reiner, Long Island City, L. I., N. Y. 
John H. Rorke, Jr., Reading, Pa. 

Nicholas Sanabria, New York, N. Y. 

F. F. Schmidley, 206 B. Rees St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Edw. P. Seebolm, San Francisco, California. 
Wm. Seering, Memphis, Tenn. 

H. L. Senseman, Iron Mountain, Michigan. 
Dwight T. Stone, Flint, Michigan. 

William R. Tharp, Louisville, Ky. 

J. R. Thomas, Gainesville, Florida. 
Warren Treichler, Fogelsville, Pa. 

Mary E. Watson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

M. H. Weber, Fort Thomas, Ky. 

Marcus W. White, Worcester, Mass. 

W. G. Whittaker, Cleveland, Ohio. 


RETURN TO ROLL—‘FOREIGN ADDRESSES” 


S. H. Meng, Peiping, China. 
Dr. Karl Hess, Schaperstr 10, Berlin W 50, Germany. 


RESIGNATIONS TENDERED 
H. F. Beglinger, M. D., 104 North Commercial St., 
Neenah, Wis. 
K. M. Hoff, Box 124, Duluth, Minn. 


RESIGNATIONS ACCEPTED 


Estelle Burgh John C. Kringel 
L. S. Davis Remsen Schenck 
F. M. Getchell 


NEW MEMBERS ADMITTED JUNE 1, 1934 
Justin L. Bacharach, 1809 West Erie Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (G.-C.; S.; U. S.; Revs.) (1000.) 
George H. Bathey, 64th Squadron, March Field, Calif- 
ornia. (G.-C.; U. S.; Precan.) (1234.) 

Robert L. Smith-Bickford, 1102 Second Ave., Rome, Ga. 
(C.-D.;U. 8.; Comms. and Air Mails.) (1230.) 
Henry P. Briggs, 19 Cliff Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

(G.-C.) (1200.) 
Saul Brown, 1595 Macombs Road, New York, N. Y.° 
(G.-C.; 8.; U. 8.) (1000.) 
John I, Burke, 612 Toy Bank Building, Sioux City, 
Towa. (G.-C.; early U. 8.) (0200.) 
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7209 Fernand Creed, 5827 Hoffman Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(G.-C.) (1000.) 

7210 Dudley G. Colby, 148 South Shirley Ave., Pontiac, 
Mich. (G.-C.) 

7211 Adam J. Damm, 6012 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
(G.-C.; U. S.; mint airs.) (1000.) 

7212 Carl Dietz, Box 775, Argo, Ill. (G.-C.; Foreign wtsed.) 

7213 John T. Fite, 514 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. (S.; 
B.N.A.) 

7214 Leon M. Gordon, 1613 North Third St., Sheboygan, 
Wis. (S.; U. S.; B. P.) (0204.) 

7215 John H, Gustafson, Box 108, Bolton, Mass. (S.; pre C 
and B. P.) 

7216 Milton E. Harris, Box 245, Legion, Texas. (U. S.) 
(1000.) 

7217 Henry P. Hoffmeister, 865 Westgate, University City, 
Ma. (C.BD.2°8: Th) 

7218 T. R. Jordan, Casilia Correo 796, Montevideo, Uruguay, 
S. A. (G.-C.) (1000.) 

7219 Matt J. Kralovec, 405 East Mason St., Green Bay, Wis. 
(C.-D.; S.; Airs, U. S. Rev.) (1030.) 

7220 Samuel E. Liberman, 4948 North Broad St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (G.-C.) 

7221 Joseph H. McAuliffe, 1839 North 6th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (G.-C.; S.; U. 8.3; C. 2: Be. Cols.) (1200.) 

7222 Margaret Woulfe McDonald, 1131 South Van Buren, 
Green Bay, Wis. (D.; U. S.; Revs. and Air Mails.) 
(1000.) 

7223 Kenneth McMath, 413 South Cherry St., Centralia, 
Ill. (C.-D.; S.; Maps.) (1200.) 

7224 Heriberto Luis Meyer, Calle Queguay 990, Paysandu, 
Uruguay, S. A. (1000.) 

7225 Okey L. Payne, 143 Grape St., Vineland, N. J. (C.-D.; 
S.; U. S.) (1000.) 

7226 Walter T. Rice, 140 Sunset Road, Highland Park, Tl. 
(G.-C.; U. S.; S. A.; U. S. Poss.) (0200.) 

7227 Floyd W. Roll, Box 97, Hustisford, Wis. (G.-C.; U. S. 
reg. postage, Air Mail.) (1230.) 

7228 Fred C. Schworer, 1520 Haines St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(S.; German Empire and States.) (1200.) 

7229 Arell Scott, 1228% North Hoover St., Hollywood, 
Calif. (G?-C.) 

7230 Harold W. Shoults, 224 Mechanic St., Pontiac, Michi- 
gan. (S.; U. S; mint.) (1000.) 

7231 Charles W. Spahr, 7833 27th Ave., Kenosha, Wis. (S.; 
U. 8S.) (1200.) 

7232 H. Wesley Stokes, 1351 Lawe St., Green Bay, Wis. (S.; 
Br. Col. and Siam.) (1200:) 

#7233 Hunter McQ. Thomas, Jr., 10 North Rowland St., Rich- 

mond, Virginia. (G.-C.; S.; 3c 51.) (1000.) 

7234 Sydney G. E. Townsin, 7 Burlington Road, Westbourne 
Park, London, W2, England. (S.; U. S. A.) (1000.) 

7235 William W. Weber, M. D., Box 306, Pomeroy, Iowa. 
(G.-C.; S.; N. S. and Plate Vars.) (1200.) 

7236 Albert F. Witmer, 117 East Clay St., Lancaster, Pa. 
(G.-C.; S.; U. S.; Br. Col.) (1234.) 


MEMBERSHIP SUMMARY 


Total Membership May 10, 1934..........ccecee 1376 
ew  MiSmiere “AUOO a inn kbs cviscduscceesaxe 34 
Return to roll ..... ath arreaavencuddageadeseetanee 52 





Dropped N. P. D. (Foreign) ............ese0e- 30 
Resignation@ Beceptek soc ccccvcccccccciicsctces - 6 35 
Total Membership June 11, 1934.......... ee 1427 


(Applications received 25; applications for re-instatement 1; 
applications pending 14.) 


BOOSTER LIST 


The following have proposed applications since the beginning 
of the term July 15, 1932: F. L. Coes, Sec., 183; H. Hussey, 
R. V. P., 42; F. M. Coppock, Jr., Pres., 23; A. H. Gyngell, 
R. V. P., 20; V. P. Kaub, 19; R. J. Broderick, V. P., Georges 
Creed, 16 each; A. S. Riches, R. V. P., 15; H. R. Grogg, R. 
V. P., 9; P. A. Foote, 8; A. EB, Hussey, M. D., 7; Dr. W. L. 
Babcock, C. J. Gifford, R. V. P., A. E. Gorham, W. Lycett, 6 
each; C. R. Wright, 4; C. J. Pierce, F. H. Rice, C. J. Buck- 
stein, R. V. P., F. C. Schiller, R. V. P., D. W. Martin, J. B. 
Merritt, B. M. Robbins, H. G. Webb, R. V. P., 3 each; A. Bar- 
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ger, A. Cerniglariro, A. Creed, R. V. P., Dr. N. P. McGay, A. 
Owen, T. H. Schwerdtmann, R. A. Wirt, 2 each; M. Bazire, A. 
Bazarski, G. H. Borschell, E. Apfelbaum, F. J. Boyer, H. C. 
Carpenter, H. T. Conover, Dr. W. L. Collins, V. Conzemius, 
F. J. Cowing, Fernand Creed, Jacques Creed, D, A. Cohen, E. 
Curham, R. V. P., C. J. Dietle, A. J. Dube, J. F. Duhamel, 
G. A. Fischesser, R. V. P., B. A. Fuller, H. Haase, C. H. Har- 
vey, G. A. Henhoeffer, C. L. Hoffman, R. V. P., H. M. Jones, 
G. F. Kunz, W. N. McKelvy, H. H. Marsh, R. Marti, R. V. P., 
M. C. Nichols, Henry Perlish, R. V. P., F. C. Rufle, R. V. P., 
E. M. Oleson, E. T. Schumm, H. T. Sinclair, J. M. Westphal, 
R. V. P., F. J. Weiller, F. G. Wilson, J. L. Woolsey, 1 each. 

The Booster List and the R. V. P. contest will close July 
31, 1934. 

SECRETARY’S REPORT 


On account of the unusual length of the statistical section 
this month, we abbreviate this section. 

Branch 30 is making some especial efforts, and contrary to 
practice, the Secretary suggests making special effort to he 
present at the Convention in person. While the various Com- 
mittee heads have been published, it may aid to add that 
President A. S. Myers, Vice-President Donald E. Lindsay and 
Secretary J. J. Gelbach will individually or as ex-officio Con- 
vention officers, be glad to reply to personal inquiries of 
friends, if the Committee list is mislaid. 

The material list of return to roll names, is evidence of in- 
terest that augurs well for Convention attendance, and the 
very full program arranged by the Branch offers a material 
treat both in Exhibition and Auction interest, as well as in 
the usual Bourse facilities. Those desiring to make Bourse 
Sales, will do well to ask for reservations of space prior to 
opening. 

Without entering into any price change controversy, it might 
be well to counsel your foreign friends regarding the extra 
pressure all U. S. material is getting. Seemingly people de- 
terred by advancing foreign issue prices have turned to 
domestic areas and side lines, and the foreign members bid 
fair to reap profit by returning U. S. material to our Depart- 
mental services. 

Remind them of this when they complain of exchange faults. 

We also call attention to the exceedingly fine growth of our 
new Department, and urge other members to interest them- 
selves in this method of “cleaning house,’’ for many have 
heretofore simply laid aside all forms of pre-cancels, and know 
little even now of possibilities. Write Mr. Foote. Like the 
realtor in Gloucester, ‘Ask Mr. Foote, he knows.” 

Ladies, family parties and others who are dubious about 
accommodations at the Convention, write Mr. Bacharach. 

(J. L. Bacharach, West Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Don’t forget this is to be a memorable outing. 

Yours, 
F. L. COES, Sec. 


SALES MANAGER’S REPORT FOR MAY, 1934 
Books in Sales Dept. May 1, 1934 1,762 Value $55,475.45 
Books received in May, 1934 wid 3,708.37 


"* $59,183.82 
Books retired in May, 1934 7F 7,018.84 


Books in Sales Dept. June 1, 1934 ** $52,164.98 
Respectfully Submitted, 


A. E. HUSSEY, M. D. 
Sales Manager. 


Again we are asking for fine new books. We need books of 
all classes except the very cheap varieties. U. S. both 19th 
and 20th Century are badly needed. Revenues are wanted 
also. Send in anything you can spare in good U. S. The sales 
for fine U. S. are still very good, and we are certain that your 
results will be good. Who has some Confederate States both 
on and off cover? Make up a few nice books and submit at 
once. The sales for May, 1934, were $500 more than last year, 
so you see things are picking up. Air Mail stamps are needed 
very badly; we do not have half enough to supply the demand. 
“Jumbo Circuits are still going over big, and if you have not 
tried one it is your loss. Get in line for a nice JUMBO to look 
over during the summer. Special circuits are also in demand, 
but we are finding it hard to supply what is wanted in British 
Colonies. We need the newer varieties from all colonies, There 
are no books in circulation that contain the new issues. The 
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time is drawing near for the convention and we hope to meet 
a lot of new members in Philadelphia during August. 
A. E. HUSSEY, M. D. 
3457 Dury Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT REPORT 


To S. P. A. Exchange Department Patrons: 

Many of you learned last year that the best time to catch 
up on your manager is through the summer when you can 
shoot all possible books to the Department, thus building up 
your credit balance and the real thrill comes as Fall comes on 
when you get those nice circuits from which, because of a 
suitable credit balance, you may choose all you need. 

Our trouble seems to be in the inability of members to get 
books mounted up. Apparently our circuits offer plenty of 
fine stamps, for it seems every circuit we send out comes back 
with the full credit of the patron removed, making it necessary 
to either wait for their own books to earn more credit or 
enter new books. 

We are guaranteeing our patrons that if they enter U. §. 
they may have U. S. in return. This act has so built up the 
U. S. exchanging that we challenge any exchange depart- 
ment in the country to show the array of fine U. S. which we 
offer. We can see that you do not get the old run around by 
having your fine material removed and have nothing but odds 
and ends returned. 

The above does not mean that we do not have demand for 
fine general issues. We do, and most anything goes at some 
time it seems. 

Our precancel activity is showing decided increase and we 
have a big demand for French Colonials, better British Col- 
onials, Air mails and newer issues of all countries. 

If interested in buying at a low percentage, a large accumu- 
lation suitable for use in exchanging, one patron has author- 
ized us to dispose of one for him. This is but one service we 
are glad to do for our Exchange Department patrons. 

Send for all the blank books you will need through the sum- 
mer and then fill them up and send in as fast as possible. 
This will assure a fine status of your account for which you 
will benefit, I can assure you. 

Yours, 
DONALD W. MARTIN. 


PRECANCEL AND BUREAU PRINT DEPARTMENT 
Books on hand May 1, 19384..........eeeee. 135 Value $1,556.00 
Books received to June 1, 1934....... Oe, | + 310.75 

Total Books in Department June 1, 1934.. 162 $1,866.75 

(No books returned) 

Many fine books are coming into the Department and there 
are many rare items for those who wish them. Such items 
as Edella, Pa. No. 2 and No. 6a, some fine Philadelphia ear- 
lies No. 1, No. 3, No. 4, No. 5, No. 6. Jackson, Mich., No. 6, 
No. 7, No. 8, No. 9. Lansing, Mich., and many other items 
too numerous to mention. Fine experimentals and early Bu- 
reaus, Commemoratives of all issues and city type coils. We 
are getting the goods and plenty of it, real material for the 
ones who want fine stuff or good general material for the 
average collector. 

If you want a selection of these books just drop us a card. 

Many of the older collectors are now making use of our 
mounting and pricing service so it must be good and only one- 
half cent per item for the work. Come one, you fellows who do 
not collect precans, and Bureaus, let us mount and catalog and 
price them for you, this will give you funds to further your 
collecting activities In other branches without investing $18 
or $20 in precancel and Bureau Print catalogs. 

About 17 per cent of the total of books in this Department 
were received this month and more are on hand which have 
not yet been catalogued and priced. 

Now have 162 books in department, about 20,000 items to 
choose from and more coming every day. 

All we need now is a little cooperation on your part and we 
will have the finest precancel department any where bar none, 
so get busy, send in your material. 

For information on our Mounting and Cataloging service 
send stamped envelope. 

Getting many calls for high denomination Bureau, so mount 
up a book or two and send them in. 

We can use anything in precancels or Bureau Prints that 
are in good condition and priced right. Plenty Books on hand 
at 5 cents each—20 for a dollar—so let’s get going. 

PHILO A. FOOTE. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE FOR THE S. P. A. CONVENTION 


The plans for the Convention are now completed. The con- 
vention will be held in Philadelphia, August 23, 24 and 25, in 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Special railroad fares have 
been arranged. Buy your one-way ticket and get a conven- 
tion receipt. If more than one hundred tickets are used, your 
return fare wiil cost you one-third. If this is not clear to 
your understanding, communicate with Justin Bacharach, 1809 
West Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., and details will be imme- 
diately sent. 

Beside the business of the Convention, there will be a trip 
through historic Philadelphia, a conducted tour through Val- 


ley Forge and a boat trip to Wilmington, Delaware, at which 
point the group will be guests of the Branch of that city. A 
special exhibition will be held during the Conventon in con- 
junction with the Philadelphia Evening Ledger and the Penn 
Precancel Society. 


Frames are now available. Communicate with Fernand 
Creed, 5827 Hoffman Street, Philadelphia, at once. The offi- 
cial convention photograph will be taken the first day, there- 
fore, it is advisable that all be present as early as possible. 


A detailed account of plans will be given in next month’s 
magazine. 


2522S SSal_———_ 


Exhibit Notes 
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Philadelphia Evening Ledger Second Annual Exhibition of 
Postage Stamps to be held |August 18 to August 25 concur- 
rently with the Society of Philatelic Americans and Pre- 
cancel Stamp Society Conventions in the Public Ledger 


Building; Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


Classification 


(All exhibits must be entered under 
the following classes.) 


Senior—Entrants over 18 years of age. 


A—United States. 
1—Nineteenth century. 
2—Twentieth century. 
3—_Commemoratives. 
4—Special groups. (Revenues, 
stamped envelopes, postal cards, 
etc.) 
B—-Europe. 
1—General collections and grouped 
countries. 
2—Single countries specialized. 
C—Colonies and Possesions. 
1—United States 
2—British 
38—French, Portuguese, Spanish, 
German and other colonial pos- 
sessions of the world. 
D—South and Central America. 
E—Separate countries in Asia, Africa, 
Oceania, not included in Class ‘‘C.”’ 
F—Airmails. 
G-—Airmail, cachet and first day covers. 
H—Foreign commemoratives,..pictorials, 
semi-postals, war tax issues, etc. 
I—Specialize@d foreign collections 
(covers, cancellations, postal cards, 
postal stationery, etc.) 


Interior views of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadephia, where the national convention of the S.P.A. 


Above shows a view of the lobby. 





J—Original works in philately and 
philatelic oddities. 
K—Precancels. 
1—United States. 
a—Issues prior to 1908. 
b—Issues 1908 to 1922. 
c—Issues 1922 to date. 
d—Commemoratives (except bi- 
centennials. ) 
e—Bicentennials. 
f—City collections. 
g—State collections. 
h—City type coils. 
i—Bureau prints. 
j—Specialties. (Dues, parcel post, 
wrappers, envelopes, revenues, 


etc.) 
k—Oddities of type, plating, edu- 
cational, artistic, publicity 
collections and any others not 
included in above classes. 
2—Foreign. 


Junior—Entrants up to and including 18 


years of age. 
A—General collections. 
B—United States. 
C—Specialized country (other than 
United States) or group of coun- 


tries. 
D—Specialized phases of philately (in- 


cluding covers, cancellations, etc. 
E—Original works in philately. 


will convene, August 23-25. 


Below to the left is the pagoda; to the right the Oak Room and roof garden. 





INFORMATION FOR 
EXHIBITORS 


Entrance Fees avd Insurance 


Entrance fees and insurance will be 
regulated in accordance with the cash 
value of the coilections entered at the 
following rates: 

$1.00—For collections valued up to $300. 

$1.50—For collections valued from $301 


to $1.000. 

$3.00—For collections valued from $1,001 

to $5,000. 

$5.00—For collections valued from $5,001 

to $10,000 

Special arrangements will be made with 
collectors wishing to enter exhibits valued 
at more than $10,000. 

These rates include entrance fee and 
blanket insurance (covering theft and 
fire and water damage) from the time 
the exhibit is accepted and signed-in by 
an authorized representative of the Eve- 
ning Ledger until withdrawn by the ex- 
hibitor, or his or her representative, pro- 
vided that the exhibitor, or his or her 
representative, shall bring and call for 
the exhibit on the date to be designated 
by the Evening Ledger. 

To insure further the exhibitor, collec- 
tions will be guarded day and night. No 
extra charge will be imposed upon the 
exhibitor for this guard. 

Exhibits tabulated in excess of their 
real value may be excluded from the 
show. 

Entrance fees must be paid when appli- 
cation is made. 

Remit by postal money order ONLY, 
payable to “Evening Ledger Stamp Ex- 
hibition.” 


Entrance of Exhibits 


All exhibits must be the bona fide 
property of the exhibitor. 

No exhibits will be received from or 
sent to exhibitors by parcel post, ex- 
press or any other means. Entrants must 
bring their exhibits personally to the 
Public Ledger Building or in writing 
authorize a representative to enter and 
withdraw their exhibits. 

(In regard to this ruling out-of-town 
members of the Society of Philatelic 
Americans and Precancel Stamp Society 
should contact their exhibition commit- 
tees for information. S.P.A. members 
write Vincent Domanski, Jr., 4545 North 
Carlisle Street, Philadelphia. P.S.S. mem- 
bers write Max Casper, Box 5112, Phila- 
delphia.) 

Application to exhibit should be made 
on the inclosed blank but no collection 
should be brought to the Public Ledger 
Building until the exhibitor is notified. 

No exhibit will be accepted without 
application first being made. 

Payment of one entrance fee allows 
the exhibitor one frame. Any additional 
part of the collection must be entered in 
album form for inspection by the judges. 

Exhibitors may enter as many collec- 
tions as they wish, provided that a sepa- 
rate entrance fee is paid for each. 
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Withdrawal of any exhibit after appli- 
cation has been made forfeits the en- 
trance fee. 


Placement of Exhibits 


All exhibits will be mounted in frames 
measuring 3 by 4 feet. 

Exhibitors will pick out of their coi- 
lections enough pages to fill such a frame 
and will do their own mounting. The 
frames will be sealed and set by a repre- 
sentative of the Evening Ledger. 

The Evening Ledger reserves the right 
to place the frames and exhibits in ac- 
cordance with its own plans, and, if it 
should see fit, to curtail any exhibit. 

Exhibitors in Junior class ‘“‘A’’ may 
enter bound albums only, without mount- 
ing any part. of them in a frame. The 
entrance fees in such a case remain the 
same. 

No exhibit may be withdrawn before 
the close of the show, nor will the place- 
ment of any frame be changed during 
the course of the exhibition. 

Exhibits in picture frames and other 
improvised containers will not be accepted 
without special sanction by the director 
of the show. 


Judging: 


A board of seven judges, all of recog- 
nized philatelic competence, will desig- 
oe awards in all senior classes except 


In class “K’”’ a special board of three 
judges will designate awards. 

Junior classes will be judged by three 
teacher-sponsors of public school stamp 
clubs. 

Exhibits will be judged entirely accord- 
ing to merit, based on the following 
qualifications: philatelic knowledge, com- 
pleteness, rarity, condition, arrangement 
and neatness. 

Decisions of the judges will 
and absolute. 


be final 


Awards 


Individual — First, second and _ third. 
First, blue ribbon; second, red ribbon; 
third, white ribbon; and best in the show, 
purple ribbon. 

Cup awards. Two cups, one to a senior 
club and one to a junior club or school. 
The cup awards must be won three con- 
secutive years to become the property 
of any club. Present holders of the cups 
are: Senior, Lansdowne Stamp Club; 
Junior, Chester Stamp Club. 

Entrants in the exhibition will name 
the club with which they are affiliated. 
Points will be given the clubs in accord- 
ance with the awards won by their mem- 
bers: First prize, three points; second 
prize, 2 points; and third prize, 1 point. 

The clubs having the greatest number 
of points when the winnings have been 
tabulated will receive the cup awards. 

National societies cannot be represented 
by their members to win cup awards, 
but local branches of such societies may 
be represented. 

Entrants not connected with a stamp 
club or school may exhibit ‘‘unattached.”’ 
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Application for Entrance to the 
Evening Ledger Second Annual 
Stamy Exhibit 
(Do not bring your stamps with this 
application. Directions for entering ex- 
hibits will be mailed after you have made 
application. Entrance fees must be sent 

with application.) 


Address 

City and State 

How many entries will you have 

Under what class or classes will you 
exhibit 

What country or phase of philately will 
each of your exhibits include 


What is the cash value of each of your 
exhibits 
What stamp club or school 


represent 

Be sure you have read this prospectus 
earefully and fully complied with all 
regulations herein before sending your 
application. 

Address applications to G. A. Henhoef- 
fer, Director of Stamp Exhibition, Eve- 
ning Ledger, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia. NO APPLICATION WILL BE 
ACCEPTED AFTER JULY 25. 


will you 








STAMPS 
A Weekly Magazine 
of Philately 


52 Big Issues Per Year, each 
Consisting of 36 Pages with 
two-colored cover. 

The entire field of Philately Is cov- 


ered by the leading philatelic ex- 
perts. 


Can be secured on the newsstands 
In many cities or a sample copy 
will be sent for 10c. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
$1.00 PER YEAR 


H. L. LINDQUIST 
Publisher 
100 6th Ave. New York, N.Y. 


























FOR SALE 
50 DIFFERENT U. S., 15c. — R. S. 
Stamp & Coin Shop, 2422 Ried St., Flint, 
Mich. jly107 








IN MY CONVENTION SALE, AUGUST 24th, ’34, YOU WILL FIND, BESIDES 
A GENERAL SELECTION OF UNITED STATES & FOREIGN, THE BIGGEST 
OFFERING OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN AND BARBADOS, EVER OF- 
FERED FOR THE LAST TEN YEARS. 


CATALOGUE GRATIS ON REQUEST. 


GEORGES CREED © ss27 Horrman Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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* (Continued from page 47) 


to assemble an interesting representa- 
tion. There are thousands of stamps 
picturing great statesmen, leaders, 
poets, musicians, national “eroes, poli- 
ticians, etc., and a careful examina- 
tion of each leader’s social history 
will readily show whether he was 
connected with Masonry. America’s 
greatest citizen, George Washington, 
was a Mason. Among other famous 
Americans who were Masons, and 
have been portrayed on _ postage 
stamps ‘are: Banjamin Franklin, 
Jame Monroe, Andrew Jackson, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Henry Clay, John 
Marshall, Livingstone, James A. Gar- 
field, William McKinley, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Warren G. Harding, and 
Charles A. Lindbergh who was made 
a Mason shortly after his epoch-mak- 
ing flight. 

There are a great number of for- 
eign countries that have honored 
great Masons by portraying them on 
their stamps. Here are a few: from 
England—King Edward. From Ger- 
many—Frederick the Great who some 
people claim was the father of Scot- 
tish Rite Freemasonry: Goethe; Schil- 
ler; Beethoven; Lessing; and many 
others. Austria—Hayden; Mozart; 
Beethoven. Italy and Colonies: Gari- 
baldi. Greece—Lord Byron. There 
are countless others; this is only a 
list for comparison. Only patient re- 
search work will produce a complete 
list of great Masons for your collec- 
tion. 

This article will give you some idea 
of the various methods of..connecting 
Masonry and philately. A number of 
fine collections have been formed; 
there are many more in the embryo 
stage. All philatelic-minded Masons 
who now have a specialized collection 
of any of the various branches of col- 
lecting, as described above, are urged 
to communicate with the Masonic 
Stamp Club of New York, Masonic 
Temple, Sixth Avenue at 23rd Street, 
New York City. This worthy club 
composed of Masonic stamp-collectors 
may be able to assist you in your col- 
lection. I will be glad to answer any 
communications regarding this arti- 
cle; address in care of this magazine. 
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“Do You Know---?” 
o 
By EDWIN Brooks 
o 

That the expression “in the dol- 
drums” came from larze ocean areas 
which, because of their complete 
calm, were once the bane of sailors, 
as it was not uncommcn for a ship 
to get in one of them and remain 
there for months at a time. 

“Er 

The famed Rock of Gibraltar was 
not pictured on the postage stamps 
of the island until 1931, 44 years 
after its first postage ‘stamp issue? 

—— 

It is illegal for any person or or- 
ganization to deliver mail in opposi- 
tion to the United States Postoffice 
department? 

—o— 

A statute of Richard “Coeur de 
Lion,” the hero of the Crusades, is 
shown on a stamp of Cyprus, where 
the king of England rested on his 
way to Palestine? 

—o— 

The stamps of Guadeloupe, a 
French island in the West Indies, 
picture the cotton gin, an American 
invention, on its postage stamps? 








CLASSIFIED ADS 


Please write your omy 
wise we cannot be responsible for 
errors. No checking copies furnished for 
classified. Cash must accompany order. 








WANTED TO BUY 


plainly, other-~ 
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WILL PURCHASE clean, unused U. 8S. 
postage stamps at 85 per cent of face 
value. Any amount, any denominations. 
—Rae Weisberg, broker, 718 Roberts St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. je12003 


CASH FOR USED JU. S. and foreign 
commemoratives, pictorials, airmails, etc., 
in quantity.—A. Rabinowitz, 1894 Arthur 
Avenue, New York City. au336 


WANTED—The complete issue of C. H. 
Mekeels Daily Stamp Item, bound or un- 
bound. State price—John N. Degliman, 
Lock Box 1017, Marquette, Mich. au369 


WANTED—Foreign collections and fine 
grade accumulations or mixtures. Make 
your offer.—Auer, 47-17 39th St., Long 
island City, N. Y. au3p 


EXCHANGE your duplicate first day 
covers. We can use Red Cross, Ogle- 
thorpe, Wm. Penn, Webster and man: 
— --Potomac Stamp Co., 3708 13t 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 812273 


WANTED—Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
bt Covers. Before 1910.—T. E. Gootee, 
1367 Roanoke, Springfield, Mo. je12081 


SCADTA - COLOMBIA, old gael - 
surcharged and lettered stamps 
Submit with best price.—Captain Ww. i 
Peters. Woodside, L. LL, New ee 

y3ip 


WANTED—Old bene Suaee letters, 
1756-1800, showing — kings.—H. 
M. Konwiser, 181 omont Ave, New 
York City. p1234 


CASH FOR PRECANCELS, Bicenten- 
nials and Commemoratives.—E. Judd, 661 
Platt St., Toledo, O. jly306 


YOUR SURPLUS U. S. taken in ex- 
change for U. S. you can use.—431 Es. 
Broad, Elyria, Ohio. my1248 


WANTED UNITED STATES—Precan- 
cels, including Commemoratives and Bu- 
reau Prints; also regular Postage, includ 
ing Commemoratives and Revenues 
Please state price and quantity.—Lee Ww. 
Drisco, 882 57th St., Brooklyn, N. Le 

8534p 


WANTED—Civil War Revenue stamps 
in large quantities, also patriotic covers. 
—Hangtown Antique Shop, Placerville, 
Calif. , sp 









































Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
— price of 2; 12 times for the price 
of 6, 





WANTED — Stamps from banks and 
office mail.—Luther Kline, Kent, Mas 
aposp 





SELL ME YOUR UNITED STATES 
collection, Airmails, covers and accumu- 
stiene Highest prices paid.—Doak, (A. 

8.), Fresno, Ohio. n12612 





RED CROSS, Tuberculosis Christmas 
Seal buttons, pins, badges; also those 
Modern Health Crusaders.—C. Lorenz, 
178-27, 137th Ave., Springfield Gardens, 
Ly -hey Th He 46002 





LO) 


mission. On the inside o 
“Richmond, Va., June 21, ser” &, ‘the 


mond, Va., June 21, 193 
$3.00 ‘and worth every cent. 


Postal System, a Post Rider, garbed in 


then transported by plane to Fort 





109 East Cary Street 


ROMANTIC STAMP COVERS 


During the Confederate Reunion in Richmond June 21-24—which inci- 
dentally was the last Reunion in the erstwhile Capitol of the Confederacy— 
a limited number of Pa li a “paper covers were mailed a. Pon 
enuine Confederate sta ed 
ostmaster in the old Postomice building. 
On om outside is the Bicentennial 3c stamp postmarked “Hi 

2”.—-70 years later. PRICE PER COVER POSTPAID 


On July 26, 1932 at the celebration of the 176th Anniversary 
the costume 


The Virginia Gazette office in Williamsburg, Va., Pa rode to the William 
Mary Airport with two genuine old sacks of valuable mail. Th 


Postmaster; thence by mail truck to the Postoffice where they were 

accepted by the Governor of Virginia. ‘These covers are very limited and 
h bears the four genuine cachets, postmarked and official back-ames. 

Few in existence and a wonderful investment. Price to be advan 

ENT PRICE $1.00 PER COVER. Order all 


Stamp and Cover Collecting 


Noon, Rich- 


of the U. 8. 
of the Colonial Period. ti and 


@ sacks w 
Va., and received by the Richmond 


Richmond, Virginia 











WORLD WAR collector wants U. S. 
Soldiers and Sailors envelopes, cards, 
tags, etc. Also postmarks and stationery 
of camps, forts, J, hospitals, etc., 
for cash.—Harv WA R. ~t. 4 

Delaware Ave., aterbury, 
™4u12463 


WANTED—Good unpicked Bank Mix- 
tures. noo culars and price & 

nd —W. H. Upham, ar 7 
eriden, = 


WANTED—Stamp and Coin collections. 
Will ney cash.—Zim Stamp & Coin Co.. 
Box 1484, Salt Lake, Utah. my5 











WANTED—Oklahoma Precancels. Gena 
with lowest price. No junk.—T. BE, Goo- 
tee, 1367 Roanoke, Springfield, Mo. 5306 


WANTED—Old United States letters, 
1756-1800, showing postal markin: espe- 
cially such as having franking S tures 
A e ba + ave a= x ex- 
c e.— ‘onwiser, re- 
mont Ave., New York City. d343p 








WANTED—Postal Card Entires.—Ger- 
stenberger, 2749 N. 23rd, ee ae 
y. 





WANTED—Loan on mint U. S. singles 
to full sheets, a few Canada and Newf. 
Face $300.00. Lot First Day Covers, 
Books, mostly - Americana, net value 
$225.00.—Ferguson, 62 W. 15th St., Chi- 
cago Heights, Il. jiy1 





PURCHASE, EXCHANGE, U. §&. 
Newf wfoundland, Brazil, Mexico. 
give Europeans. All ‘answered. —Spinar, 
Director of Finance, Caslau, C.S.R. au328 





WANTED—Canadian Revenue Stamps, 
offer Canadian Gone if from 1837, or o~ 
covers.—Stam 


dian Airmail 
Street, Edmonton, Canada. Lentil 








































































































Gh: slyaetu or zy 
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DEALERS’ AND SELLERS’ MART 








Five cents per word, 1 time; 4c per 
word, 3 times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c 
per word, 12 times. 








COMMEMORATIVES 








STAMPS — Washington Ptcomsonminis,.\ 
complete sets, used —, Re ies, 








Mint sets, $1.20.—A. D. ~ 
South Brunswick, Old Sak’ ‘Saoe 
£12004 
FOREIGN 








25 DIFFERENT AFRICA, ten cents.— 
Harold Bowen, Portal, N. D. my12882 





NEWFOUNDLAND _ mix- 
30 Page Street, 
ap12462 


CANADA, 
ture, 500—50c. — Lowe, 
Toronto, Canada. 





AUSTRALASIA—300 different, $3.50; 200 
different, $2; 100 different, 60c. 50 Pacific 
Islands, $1.25; 25 for 40c. 40 Australian 
Commonwealth, 40c; excellent value. 
Remit by money order and not stamps.— 
Orlo-Smith & Co., Box 1026H, Melbourne, 
Australia. au3041 
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a FINE RARE stamps at 
y% e. Give bank or post Office 
Seoieee Coin, curio and cover list free. 
— Lemley Curio Store, Northbrancn, 
Kansas. cemy1284 





ONE CENT STAMPS on approval 
Books of 1,000. Reference or deposit.—C. 
Hollister, 3523 N. Seeley, Chicago. au3402 





THE FINEST Foreign Approvals at 60 
to 90% discount. Premium of your fa- 
vorite country. Stamps “ow are bound 
to please.—Dayton Stamp Co., 1168 Dem- 
phle Ave., evica, Ohio. 





ATTRACTIVE U. S. and foreign on 
approval at bargain net prices. — Auer, 
47-17 39th St., Long Island City, N. S 

au3p 








UNITED STATES 








QUALITY U. S.—50 different, 30 cents. 
—R. T. Moody, 6340 Kenmore, Chicago, 
Ill. mh1263 





BARGAINS! $1 buys 200 all different 
U. 8.; 50c buys one pound Mission Mix- 
ture or 60 different U. S. Commemora- 
tives; 25c buys 111 different U. 8S. or 8 
used blocks.—Stamp Shop, Kasson, pn 

8 











AIR MAIL, Commemoratives, Pictor- 
ials—natives, mixtures, sample packets, 
10c. — “Cosmopolitan,” Allahabad, _—_. 
apl 





INDIA, different 100, $1; Natives 
1; 200, 00, $2; 300, $5; Afganistan 60, $2; 190, 
h " order.—Ponchaji imb- 
ridge, "Geak Ras Bombay. 412002 





POUND U. S. MISSION MIXTURE, 
good, 75c postpaid.—Norris Dullum, Col- 
fax, No. Dak. au2631 





CLEARING OUT U. S. MIXTURE, 
cheap!! 65 Ibs., $1.28; 10 lbs., $2.35. Not 
returnable, postage extra.—Continental 
Stamp Co., La Grange, IIl, jly159 





WAR (25), $1.00; Transval, 1892 Mint 
£5 $3.50. Indian 1911 R 1 to Rs 25 (6), 
$3.50. Cash with order.—Ponchaji, Wim- 
bridge, Grant Rd., Bombay. jlyp 





ASK TO SEE OUR BOOKS of 500 dif- 
ferent South America, cataloging nearly 
$30. If you like them you can keep same 
at $5.00, or take your pick at one-third 
catalog. — Garcia Herrero, aeeeer 
210, Buenos Aires, Argentina. je12067 





200 DIFFERENT, 3 Triangles 10c to 
approval applicants.—Harris, C, So. 
Hanover, Mass. jly3661 





AIRMAILS, Commemoratives, Picto- 
rials, Natives, Mixtures. Sample packets, 
10c.—*‘Cosmopolitan,”’ Allahabad, =e, 

Pp 





INDIA and_ pictorial native state 
stamps for dealers and collectors. Sin- 
gies, sets, packets, etc. Ask for my 
wholesale and retail price lists. Send 6c 

postage.—A. A. Sidd aul. . Mahboonpostsi 
Hyderabad Deccan (India). 012004 





IRISH STAMPS—20 different for only 
25 cents.—A. McGann, 9 Lower Mallow 
Strect, Limerick, Ireland, jiy3ee2 





BRITISH and FOREIGN Stamps from 
half-cent each, sent on approval to ap- 
proved applicants. — Bennett’s Stamps, 
Lauder Ave., Toronto. jly3042 





FINE PACKETS OF USED SOUTH 
Americans—400 stamps. six countries, 
many varieties, good value for $1.00, U. 
8S. bill; Paraguayan, fine packet for 60 
cents, contains 100 stamps; Brazilian, 
fine packet for 60 cents, contains 1650 
stamps; Uruguayan, attractive cket, 
some air mails, 100 stamps for 75 cents. 
Mexicans: used 100 stamps, 50c; 25 all 
different, 50c. Send Dollar Bills in Reg- 
istered Letter. Minimum order $1.00. 
U. S. Member A.P.S. No. 11617. Send 
i bargal _— Spe mn marty 
ng ns to.— jpanton, 
Bolivar, “H,” Buenos Aires, Argen 
Republic. aup 


1934 U. S. PRICE LIST FREE.—Haw- 
keye Stamp Co., Cedar Rapids, 49, ee ~ 
c 





FREE—United States Price List. 44 
es, choice material, low prices.—H. E. 

& Co., Dept. 76, Transit -_/. 
Boston, Mass. 





15 U. S. COMMEMORATIVES and 15 
regular, including Air Mail ,only 10c to 
approval applicants. 25 different unused 
U. S. Commemoratives or 40 used, all 
fine, $1.00—The Stamp Shop, Mabel 
Hoehn, 810 Holland Blidg., St, Louis, 
Mo. jly1081 





U. S&S. PRICE LIST Free. 1934 edition. 
—New York Philatelic Bureau, 93 Nassau 
Street, New York. jly6522 








MISCELLANEOUS 








TAKE IT EASY, JUNIORI or you may 
miss what we have for new applicants of 
approvals. — StevenStampS, P. O. Box 
No, 6, Station S, Brookiyn, N. Y. $3002 





FIVE MAJOR DOOLITTLE covers. 
Berk. No. 725, List $13.50, for $3.50. Used 
Air Mails at 1/3 Scott or better. Assorted 


York City. jly34p 





TRY MY APPROVALS if you have less 
than 15,000 varieties. No advance in 
prices. State needs and send references. 
—A. Edgar, 100 Maple St., Windsor, 
Ontario. au3401 





FREE 26 French Colonies, etuting 
head-hunters, witch-doctors, t 

eaters, etc., to apereres eppncants. ‘Post- 

age $c.—Potomac one H. 

08—13th Street, Wash ngton, D. C. 

4 
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CHRISTMAS SEALS, five 
different. Your choice 
TB. Ass’n., 6 oe, 12 
For from ten countries or 
cia ie aa postpaid. One packet 
of a kind ony. Remit silver or money 
order, no_ stam ne - 
Complete Catal Dun- 
ning, Box 674 one, Wilmington, N. i San 





SEND 5c today for Jumbo Packet, 100 
different, includes oe a te 
provals. Indian Stamp Co., 

Utica, N pep 12084 





ARE YOU ON MY MAILING LIST? If 
not, invest one cent in a card and you'll 
soon be saving Dollars. Don’t fail to see 
my advertisement in this issue.—William 
Grossman, 2171 65th Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. ap123888 











HUBBARD’S “Stamp Dealers of the 
World.” Contains name and addresses of 
2,000 Stamp Dealers in this and Foreign 
countries. Price, 25c.—John M. Hubbard, 
Rochester, N. H. ap12846 





CLOSING OUT odd lots of first quality 
foreign, $6.00 catalog for $1.00. £very 
stamp different, in good condition, cata- 
loging 10c or more. Will include your 
favorite countries if possible. Approvals 
against good references. U. S. Mixture, 
3 Ibs. for $1.00. We buy U. S. Proofs, 
Specimens, Freaks and interesting Cancel- 
lations.—Iowa Stamp Co., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. aul2ic 








WORLD’S SMALLEST STAMP, 2c; 
hexagon shaped stamp, 4c. th stamps, 
a Approvals sent.—Tatham Sta EpeO 

H 11). West Springfield, Mass. aul2822 








FREE TO APPROVAL APPLICANTS— 
Complete set of stamps.—Herbert Hick- 
man, Highspire, Pa. 





U. S. MIXTURE 60c pound. 
eancels, 10c. 30 diff. U. S., 10c. Send 
coin.—C. March, R. ‘4 Muskegon, Mich. 

au2081 





BYRD IMPERFORATE SHEETS, 30c. 
Sheet absolutely free with Marconi’s 
Stamp News, 5 years $1.00. Sample copy 
on . request. Stamps accepted. Ap- 
provals.—Hughes, 2563 Flower, Walnut 
Park, Calif. je12006 





NATURECULT PHOTOS, $2.50 doz. 
Hindu Amatory Curiosa, 30 plates, $3.00. 
Genuine hand paintings, 15”x12”, $1.00. 
Ivory, Carvings. . Statuettes, $1.00. Set 
brass Statuettes, $1.00. —= prints $1.00. 


Taj Mahal, marble, $4.00. nd bills, 
Stamps mixtures, 10 packets. — ing ann 
politan,” Delhi, 43, India, Asia. ja35p 





NEW STOCK — bc Sets and Packets. 
Price list Free.—Frank O. Wrob, 3974 E. 
66 St., Cleveland, Ohio. n6423 





FREE! 20 beautiful Swiss stamps to 
serious collectors desiring my net price 
approvals. Send 3c stamp for posi 
Geo. Hildebrand, 709 Knickerbocker ve., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. jly12006 


75 DIFFERENT U. &., 25c; 33 different, 
10c; U. S. Mixture Dues, AirMail] Com- 
memoratives, Postage, 26c an ounce off 
paper, postpaid.—Wm. Moxley, 5318 as: 
son, Dallas, Texas. 2027 











AIRMAIL 








INDIA—Air mail India, New Delhi, 
complete obsolete sets $2, cash with or- 
der. Registration post free.—Kapur, Phi- 
latalist, New Delhi, India. jii001 








PRECANCELS 








GET our Precancel approvals. All good 
stamps at the right prices.—Pierce, Box 
623, Eustis, Fla. jiy108 
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Helen Bratfish, 138387 Freeland 
Ave., Detroit, Michigan, announces 
the removal of her shop for the sum- 
mer to R. F. D. No. 2 Williamsburg, 
Michigan. The new location is seven 
miles north of Traverse City, Michi- 
gan, on Highway No. 31. 


* * * 


Mr, and Mrs, Guy Van Doren, who 
maintain a shop at 9297 Genessee 
Ave., Detroit, Michigan, in the win- 
ter, write that they are closing shop 
there and removing their stock to 512 
Mitchell St., Petoskey, Michigan, for 
the summer. 

* * + 

One of the features of the Central 
New York Antique Show will be old- 
fashioned lunches in the country 
store. This is another good way to 
add old-time atmosphere to the mer- 
chandising of antiques. 

x * * 


Jacob: B. Hoffman, sixty-seven- 
year-old collector of antiques and 
curios, died at his home in Lima, 
Ohio, on June 4, following an eight- 
day illness. Mr, Hoffman once sold 
ex-Governor Vic Donahey of Ohio an 
old cowbell which he used at his sum- 
mer home at Indian Lake near Bell- 
fontaine, Ohio. 

* * * 

Reorganization of the William H. 
Hoops Company at 531 South Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, has been com- 
pleted with the old personnel, Thomas 
J. Hoops, Fred H. Sodenborg and 
J. A. Brown in charge. 

* aK * 


A fire that broke out in the an- 
tique furniture shop of Edward J. 
Vilwig of Winchester, Va., did more 
damage to the phone service of the 
city it seems than it did to the an- 
tiques stock, Long distance lines to 
many places were put entirely out of 
order temporarily. 

* * * 

Good reports come from the ex- 
hibit which dealers of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, staged in that city recent- 
ly. Commenting upon the show, Mrs. 
R. K. Moulton, president of the Ann 
Arbor Antique Dealers’ Association, 
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Summer Sidelights 


=> 


of which organization all exhibitors 
are members, said: 


“This is one of the most enlight- 
ening events. There is a large group 
in this community interested in an- 
tiques, but hitherto they have be- 
lieved themselves under the necessity 
of going to the metropolitan centers 
to see effective displays and to buy 
rare pieces. Now they have discov- 
ered a ready supply of genuine ma- 
terial, We are most happy at the re- 
sults of this, our first annual exhi- 
bition.” 

* * * 

A new antique firm, Antique Con- 
signments, opened recently in Chi- 
cago at 106 E. Oak Street, Miss 
Magna Paxton, a long-time collector, 
is the director. Rare old English fur- 
niture of the Jacobean, Queen Anne 
and Georgian periods comprise the 
stock. 

” + * 

The “Pony. Express Courier” is an 
interesting little paper that reaches 
our desk published by the Pony 
Express Route & Trails Associatior 
in California. It is designed to en- 
courage traffic over the route that 
once followed the Pony Express. Its 
editor is Verna M. Brame who runs 
the Hangtown Antique Shop in 
Placerville, California. Mrs, Brame 
conducts a museum in that old gold- 
mining town and carries a large stock 
of California pioneer relics, This is 
a good idea. More dealers should 
legitimately capitalize on the history 
of their section. 

” & a 


Henry P. Edwards, public relations 
manager of the American League 
Baseball Clubs, can’t get away from 
the baseball lingo, In renewing his 
subscription he says, “I am a rooter 
for Hopsies and always will be. You 
certainly cover the ground.” Mr, and 
Mrs, Edwards collect glass slippers. 

* ” « 

Mabel S. Downing announces a 
change in the address of her shop 
from 626 W. Walnut St. Lancaster, 
Pa., to Kradyville, R. D. No. 1, Lan- 
caster, Pa, 








Miss Martha S. Wittnauer is con- 


sidered the only woman in the 
watchmaking business. She is the 
surviving sister of three brothers, Al- 
bert, Lewis and Emil, who founded a 
watchmaking business in 1866. She 
has her own factory in Switzerland, 
her native country. She has a re- 
markable collection of watches in her 
office in New York. 
* * * 


A gold sacrificial vase, believed to 
be 1,000 years old and valued at 
$5,000, was stolen recently from the 
show window of a 5th avenue tour- 
ist agency, New York. Companion 
pieces were left untouched. The 
three belong to the University of 
Pennsylvania museum. 

« © * 


News of another exhibit of an- 


~ tiques and hobby material comes from 


Rome, N. Y. The exhibit was spon- 

sored by the Young Women’s Bible 

Class of the First Presbyterian 

Church. One of.the features was a 

display of costumes of Colonial days. 
* * * 


West Reading, Pa., had an antique 
show recently that brought prizes to 
several of the exhibitors, awards be- 
ing made for the finest articles. 

€ * « 


Senator Felix Hebert of Rhode 
Island couldn’t have picked much 
more of an expensive hobby had he 
tried. He collects Stradivarius vio- 
lins, and be‘ieve it or not, has say 
announcements four of the valuable 
fiddles. The senator and his two 
daughters are accomplished musi- 
cians, and they frequently give Sun- 
day afternoon concerts. 

* *¢ ¢ 


A silver tea and antique display, 
sponsored by the Clarence E. Ekstedt 
Auxiliary unit of Galesburg, Illinois, 
recently was attended by a large 
crowd, Attractive and rare antiques 
were on display. 

* x * 

The Second Annual Greenlawn An- 
tiques Show under the management 
of Elisabeth Farrington is to be held 
from August 14 to 18 on the prem- 
ises of the Greenlawn Antique Shop, 
Delhi, N. Y. According to early an- 
nouncements, about twenty-five deal- 
ers planned to take space for exhibi- 
tion of their stock. 
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Men’s Club Shows Antiques 
a 


When the men’s club of the P. E. 
Church of the Nativity of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., held an exhibit of family heir- 
looms recently, many interesting col- 
lections were also uncovered. Whai- 
ton K. Phipps displayed a collection 
of public notices dating to 1862. 
Among these was a notice of pri- 
mary elections for the first ward of 
the city of Brooklyn in 1862 which 
stated that the polls would be open 
for one hour on that day. Frank 
Rowe displayed a spoon collection 
that had been in his family for 150 
years. 

“Go 


Dealers Show at Freehold, N. J. 
oo 

As the last form of this issue goes 

to press, the antique show at Free- 

hold, N. J., under the management of 





FOR SALE 


Pair Early Wrought Iron Scroll 
Hinges $4.50 
Wrought Iron Pie Crimper 
One Old Brass Handle, complete.... 
Wrought Iron Pie Crimper 1.75 
Cash with order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write us your wants. ap35 


IRA S. REED 
SELLERSVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 








You Will Not Be Disappointed. 
Genuine Early Pennsylvania 
Antiques, 


Frank M. Weaver 


Main St. and Valley Forge Road 
Lansdale, Pa. sc 








Visit 
The Messner’s Antique Shop 
Kankakee, Ill. R.F.D.3 
One-half. mile east of city, fine 


glass, prints, lamps, furniture, 
shawls, coverlets and books. 


Look for Jockey Boy. jlyp 














Hand Painted Clock 
Glasses and Dials 
Mirror Tops, Trays 


Restored or Reproduced 
Any Style, Size, Quantity 
All Work Guaranteed 
Prompt Service. 


H. & G. BERKS 
21 Lorna Road 
MATTAPAN, MASS. 














General Auctioneers and Appraisers 
We specialize in liquidating estates. 
Auctions cenducted in private homes. 

Refer to The Northern Trust Company 


WILLIAMS, BARKER & SEVERN CO. 

Marvin A. Barlow, President 
Bstablished 1879 

229 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
Phones Harrison 3777-3778 


tfc 
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Mrs. Lilian Wilkinson Boschen, is 
well under’ way. July 2 was sched- 
uled for the closing date, 


The exhibitors’ list 
following: 

Bird & Elliott, Summit, N. J. 

A. S. Brandon, New York city. 

Lilian Wilkinson Boschen, Freehold, 
New Jersey. 

Mrs. R. J. Campbell, New Rochelle, 
New York, 

1, Fabian Cooper, Brielle, N. J. 

Frances E. Cleveland, Eatontown, 
New Jersey. 

Frances Wolfe Carey, Haddonfield, 
New Jersey. 

Josephine I. 
New Jersey. 

The Sun Dial, Freehold, N. J, 

J. H. Edgette, Utica, N. Y. 

W. S. Holmes, Freehold, N. J. 

Flora H. Haggard, Ridgefield, Conn. 

House With the Brick Wall, Free- 
hold, N. J. 

Wilmer Moore, Hopewell, N. J. 

Edna Netler, Freehold, N. J. 

Mabel Osborn, Montclair, N. J. 

Bertha Robbins Macedon, N. Y. 

Old Print Shop, New York City. 

Louis Richmond, Freehold, N. J. 

Arthur J. Sussel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frank Schwartz, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Ella Cole Bohr, Freehold, N. J. 


“Cor 


Antique Lamps on Display 
in Chicago 
a) 

Mrs. Arthur F. Shaw of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan is displaying her 
collection of approximately 300 lamps 
at the Lighting Institute, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, at the pres- 
ent time. The collection is well worth 
a visit by those interested in lamps 
or things antiquarian for it shows the 
evolution of lighting from the earliest 
times to the present. Some vf the 
specimens she has acquired in her 
travels abroad, others from here and 
there in this country. Her love of 
lamps dates back to the time that 
she discovered a brass whale oil lamp, 
though she has a sort of inborn love 
for things of the past. Mrs. Shaw 
has stored up considerable knowledge 
of the history of lighting through her 
hobby and this knowledge has been 
the subject of a series of lectures 
which she gives before various clubs 
and groups. 


includes the 


Dawes, Hightstown, 


“Go 


Auction Returns 
fa 


Prices reported on some of the va- 
rious items at a recent sale at the 
Fifty-Seventh Street Auction Gal- 
leries, New York City, are worth a 
comparison. 


A mahogany Sheraton two-drawer 
stand, with tapered and fluted legs, 
brought $22.50; a pair of Sheraton 
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side chairs, with rush seats and four- 
spindle backs, $6; a mahogany Sher- 
aton card table, with serpentine top, 
grooved edge and tapered and fluted 
legs, $47.50; a Queen Anne lowboy 
circa 1760, $42.50; a pair of Milk- 
white Sandwich glass candlesticks 


$3. 


A Rockingham figure of a sheep 
and a pair of Staffordshire dogs 
brought $6; a carved and painted 
mantel, made in Philadelphia about 
1880, $17.50; a carved pine mantel of 
the same period, $26; a quaint maple 
ladder-back armchair, with three-slat 
back and rush seat, circa 1740, $10; 
a pair of copper luster mugs, with 
handles and blue center bands, $6. 


Nine matched mahogany Hepple- 
white side chairs, circa 1790, with 
arched crest rails above openwork 
slats and square tapered grooved 
front, with plain stretchers, formerly 
in the collection of Governor Winant, 
of New Hampshire, $270; a rare ma- 
hogany grandmother’s clock of the 
1740 period, with finely modelled ogee 
feet, fluted pilasters and top with 
turned side pillars and fret-work 
front ornament, $205; a rare lily-pad 
pitcher of pale green color and 
swirled neckbands, $120; a pewter 
teapot, $4, and a six by four foot 
hooked rug, $27.50. 


gi TT 


On Stocking Stamps 
a 


More than once we have advised 
antique dealers to put in stamps. 
Often they have a splendid location 
and good window space to sell stamps. 
Antiquers say they don’t understand 
stamps and for that reason have hesi- 
tated. You can learn gradually. 
First start with packets that describe 
and sell themselves. Then take on a 
few commemoratives that sell readily. 
The first thing you know you will be- 
come interested and begin to learn a 
little. In a year’s time you can ab- 
sorb a great deal about stamps and 
then you will realize what you have 
been missing by not getting into old 
desks, trunks, etc., when you were 
out buying. 


C. K. Sturtevant of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, is a dealer in antiques, curios, 
books, prints, glass, furniture and 
firearms according to his letterhead. 
He gives us a typical example of what 
a store of that kind can do in stamps. 
Here is his letter: 


“Having been a general collector 
all my life you can realize the great 
interest I always have in HOBBIES 
Magazine. With firearms, over a 
hundred money panks, (22 mechan- 
ical) and postage stamps, I do not 
have much time to think about old 
man depression. The question is of- 
ten asked do stamps pay. I have al- 
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ways contended that they do. In look- 
ing over a box of old philatelic maga- 
zines some days ago I came across the 
enclosed photo and thought you might 
like it. 

“About 40 years ag‘: while living 
in San Francise» I got permission 
from the owner of an old building on 
the waterfront to go through some 
boxes I found in the attic. In the 
early days they did not have fancy 
filing systems but each year’s books, 
paper, correspondence, etc., was neat- 
ly packed away in a specially made 
wooden box and there were about ten 
of them and you can imagine the joy 
I had and the finds I made, one of 
which was a Hawaiian Missionary 
stamp which I sold shortly after to 
the banker, Henry J. Crocker for 
$350 and by referring to Scott’s lat- 
est will convince many that many 
stamps do pay. It’s fun and relaxa- 


tion and an education to be a collect- 
or, but there is a certain satisfaction 
that what one collects has a steady, 
increasing value.” 

“oor 


Asbury Park, N. J. Show 
ray 


The second /sbury, Park, N. J., 
antiques show will be held under the 
management of Mrs. Florence Root, 
205 W. 57th St., New York. This will 
be Mrs. Root’s second Asbury show. 
Last year the exhibit was non-com- 
mercial, representing the collections 
of prominent persons and_ several 
dealers from Monmouth County, This 
year material will be offered for sale, 
and the exhibitor participants will in- 
clude not only Monmouth County ex- 
hibitors but other dealers in New 
Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. The 
show will be held in the Esplanade 
building and it is expected to be one 
of the summer features the Asbury 
Park resort offers. The date is July 
21 to 30. 

“eer 


Plans to Display Antiques 


in City’s Centennial Celebration 
a 


Plans for a city-wide antique ex- 
hibit which would bring out the hid- 
den treasures of attics and _ store- 
rooms were made by the Centennial 
executive committee in Lorain, Ohio, 
recently. 

Tentative plans said that each mer- 
chant in the city would be enlisted 
in support of the project after a plan 
carried out with success at a recent 
centennial and pioneer program in 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Prizes would be offered by each 
merchant for the best antique in his 
line of business. 

Ancient guns might be featured by 
a hardware merchant; old-fashioned 
pieces of furniture by a furniture 
store; combs, razors and- shaving 
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mugs of ancient vintage by barber 
shops; while other retailers might 
feature displays of gowns and styles 
of the past century; old documents 
and books; rare photographs; in 
fact, anything of interest because of 
its age or novelty. 

Each store would devote a dis- 
play window to the exhibits in its 
line, making the main street a verit- 
able museum during Centennial week, 
July 15 to 22. 

In one Arkansas county where the 
plan was tried, more than 10,000 
curios and antiques were brought to 
light, attracting thousands of visitors 
from throughout the state. The ex- 
hibit was later moved to the expo- 
sition at St. Louis, where it won 
first prize, 

One of the advantages of the plan 
is that it builds up an extensive ex- 
hibit of many different objects and 
offers the visitor something in the 
nature of a historic review of prog- 
ress along many lines. 

Under the plan worked out at Fay- 
etteville, Ark., each merchant select- 
ed one type of article for exhibit, of- 
fering individual prizes to the best 
entries in that class. 

Six factors would be considered in 
judging exhibits, the prospectus 
states. Points would be distributed 
on the basis of antiquity, historic ap- 
peal, local significance, condition and 
utility value during the time the an- 
tique was in use. 


“oor 


Show Antiques with 


Payne Collection 
vo) oe 

Residents of East Hampton, N. Y., 
scheduled an antiques and heirlooms 
show to be held simultaneously with 
John Howard Payne’s Birthday cele- 
bration on June 9. The historic old 
objects turned up by the exhibit 
committee revealed that there was a 
wealth of hidden treasure in inter- 
esting material. 


Some of the articles were, for ,in- 
stance, a collection box from the 
earliest Presbyterian church in East 
Hampton; old _ pictures; cobbler’s 
benches; footstoves; spinning wheels 
that had once served in the family 
clothing problems of residents; cra- 
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dles that had rocked many of the 
old folk; cannon balls shot in the 
Revolution, 

One particular exciting item was a 
cane carried by Samuel Mulford, East 
Hampton whaleman and patriot, 
when he visited the English court in 
the 1700’s. Carpet bags, a “deed bar- 
rel,” baby high chairs, melodeons, 
ship’s lamps, early books and ac- 
count books. 

Folk of East Hampton did not 
realize until the exhibit perhaps that 
there were much historic material in 
their community. 

“EY 
Held Over Two Days 
o 

An Antique and Curio Exposition 
which was held in conjunction with a 
centenary program of the St. Steph- 
en’s church in Hamilton, Ohio, re- 
cently attracted so much attention 
and was so popular that it was held 
over two days by popular request. 
One of the features was a display 
of Chinese robes displayed by living 
models. Colonial relics and antiques 
occupied considerable space. There 
were specialized collections also of 
Indian relics, pottery rugs, old wea- 
pons and miscellaneous antique items. 
A collection of pictures of old fami- 
lies of the church was a particular 
delight to the visitors. 
~ “oo 

Cash Awards for Best 


Preserved Antiques 
oo 

One way to stimulate the preser- 
vation of antiques is to offer cash 
awards such as the Rotary Club at 
Sulphur Springs, Tex., did recently 
during an antiques exhibit. 

One dollar in cash was awarded 
for the oldest and best preserved 
quilt; $1.00 in cash awarded for old- 
est and best piece of furniture; $1.00 
in cash given by Rotary Club for 
oldest and best preserved document; 
50c in cash for the most interesting 
document, paper or collection; rib- 
bon awards, first, second and third, 
were given in each class also. 











Please mention HOBBIES when 
replying to advertisements. 
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The Central New York Antique Show 


and Loan Exhibition 


Will be held at the Y. W. C. A. Cortland, N. Y., 
July 10, 11, 12, 18. 
More than thirty dealers will participate and offer their stocks for sale. 


In addition. the Auditorium will house a collection of old things loaned for 
the occasion because of their rarity, beauty o. historical interest. jie 
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Resume Shows Better Returns for 1933-1934 


i bmw $3,442,484.24 announced by 
the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries, New York City, 
as the total for its auction sales for 
the season just ended, endorses a 
statement made in an interview in 
early April by Hiram H. Parke, 
president of the organization. At that 
time, Mr. Parke said that the prices 
obtained in sales “are better this sea- 
son than last.” Sixty-nine sales were 
conducted in the season by the 
Galleries, or 135 sessions, the first on 
September 23, 1933, the last on May 
25, 1934. Furniture, tapestries, rugs, 
silver, sculpture, porcelains, pottery, 
enamels, textiles, laces and linens, 
and other art objects realized $2,021,- 
567.24. Paintings brought $686,475.00; 
literary property,— books and auto- 
graph material, — $644,689.50; prints 
and etchings $80,756.50; and one saie 
of medals, the collection of the late 
Charles P. Senter, realized $8,946.00. 
The rising totals for sales and the 
sustained high price level for fine 
items are attested by the figures, and 
it will be noted that the total for 
books and autograph material repre- 
sents an amount not much under 
double that of last season, which was 
$351,590.50. 


High peaks of interest were the 
distinguished collections formed by 
members’ of leading families, Thomas 
Fortune Ryan, Mrs. Rockefeller Me: 
Cormick, Mrs. Benjamin Stern and 
Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. Popular interest 
was aroused to a very high pitch by 
these sales, and the Galleries were 
the scene of almost feverish activity 
during the closing days of December 
and the first days of January, when 
the McCormick collection with its 
Borghese gilded silver service, and 
a book, autograph and manuscript 
collection, in which appeared “The 
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Star Spangled Banner” manuscript, 
were on exhibition and ‘sale, The 
latter item went under the hammer 
in the book salesroom on January 5, 
the same afternoon as the Borghese 
silver was being knocked down in 
the larger assembly room on the floor 
above. 


The highest figure for any single 
sale was realized by the Gothic and 
Renaissance art collection formed by 
Mr, Ryan, sold November 23, 24 and 
25, which brought $394,937.50. The 
Ryan art library, combined with other 
properties, sold November 21 and 22, 
brought $10,090.50, and the Ryan 
etchings, also in combination with 
other property, sold on November 22, 
brought $16,006, making the grand 
total for the Ryan property $409,354. 
The McCormick art collection, sold 
January 2, 8, 4, 5 and 6, brought 
$330,617.50, and was dispersed at the 
Galleries. Two McCormick house 
sales, comprising the contents of the 
Chicago and the Lake Forest, IIL, 
homes, sold on the premises, later in 
January, realized $57,681.74. The Mc- 
Cormick library, dispersed in late 
February at the Galleries, fetched 
$20,199.50, bringing the McCormick 
total to $412,588.24. The collection of 
18th century French furniture and 
works of art formed by the late Mrs. 
Benjamin Stern was sold the first 
week of April for $223,667.00, and 
her library, combined with other 
properties, sold. in May, brought 
$19,475.00, making the Stern total 
$243,142. 


The contents of the New York 
residence of the late Mrs, Whitelaw 
Reid at 451 Madison Avenue, dis- 
persed May 2 and 3, and the Reid 
library, sold May 4, constituted the 
most notable of the so-called “house 
sales,” — sales conducted on the 





premises—the main collection realiz- 
ing $155,897.50, and the books $10,- 
118.00, a grand total of $166,015.50 
for the Reid property. 


The highest price obtained for any 
single item in the. season was the 
$102,500 bid for the sculptured mar- 
ble bust of a Princess of Aragon, by 
the fifteenth century Florentine Fran- 
cesco Laurana, in the Ryan collec- 
tion, which went to Duveen. The 
companion portrait bust of a Prince 
of Aragon by Francesco Laurana or 
Pietro da Milano, brought $16,000. 
Among the many other Ryan items 
which reached high figures were an 
Ispahan palace carpet which brought 
$18,000; a Brussels Gothic gold-and- 
silver-woven tapestry, a “Pieta” after 
Maitre Philippe, which fetched $11,- 
000; and twelve Nardon Penicaud 
plaques, in the Limoges painted 
enamels which were a feature of the 
collection, which sold for $12,000. 
The Ryan collection was of the most 
distinguished character, the majority 
of the items being of a superb quality, 
justly meriting the title “museum ex- 
amples.” The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York City, obtained two 
three-quarter life-size bronzes, of the 
Saints, Alonzo Cano, and the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston acquired a 
fifteenth century carved and poly- 
chromed wood statuette of “Saint 
Barbara.” The trustees of the Walters 
Art Gallery in Baltimore bought for 
$7,600 a glazed terra cotta altarpiece 
from the atelier of Giovanni Della 
Robbia, the subject of which was 
“The Agony in the Garden,” one of 
the more important art objects in a 
catalogue comprising the estates of 
the late Henry Walters of Baltimore 
and other individuals. 


The Borghese gilded silver service, 
one of the most sensational features 











JUST ARRIVED FROM EUROPE 


A Very Fine Collection of Antiques, Curios, and Works of Art, Suitable 
for Decoration, Gifts, and for the Collector, Consisting of Silverware, Porce- 
lains, Bric-a-Brac. Furniture, Prints, and Ornaments of Every Description. 


PRICED VERY LOW FOR QUICK SALE !! 


Also a Collection of Antique Jewelry, and Indian Relics — These we are 
Closing Out at Practically Your Own Price. 


EDWARD’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


WARD GOLDBLATT, Mgr. 


438 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


Ground Floor, at the Entrance of the Auditorium Bidg. 


WH@LESALE AND RETAIL 


WEBSTER 3308 
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of the Rockefeller-McCormick collec- 
tion, brought $57,565. An _ early 
sixteenth century Tournai Gothic 
verdure tapestry with animals in this 
same collection went to the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago for $5,400, two others 
of the important tapestries, Tournai 
Gothic hunting examples after Gilles 
le Castre, both placed at about 1520, 
bringing $6,100 each. A small collec- 
tion of Mrs. McCormick’s jewelry 
was a feature of the catalogue, a 
diamond and platinum necklace and 
breastplate bringing $15,000. 
Capacity crowds appeared at ex- 
hibitions and sales of both the Ryan 
and the McCormick collections, taxing 
the facilities of the Galleries to the 
utmost, and thousands of persons in- 
spected the Whitelaw Reid house and 
were present during the sales. Among 
the higher prices in the last named 
sale were $4,000 each, paid for two 
sixteenth century Brussels Renais- 
sance hunting tapestries; $3,200 for 
an early eighteenth century Brussels 
example, “Pomona Courted by the 
Sylvan Deities”; $5,100 for a Gains- 
borough, a small full-length figure of 
“Frederick Howard, fifth Earl of 
Carlisle, K.G.” Paintings in the Stern 
collection included a self-portrait by 
Greuze, which brought $14,000, a 
small fine Watteau, “The Musician,” 
$9,400, and the “Assemblee Galante” 
of Jean Baptiste Joseph Pater, $7,700. 
Two fine Louis XV acajou and tulip- 
wood marqueterie pieces, a liseuse by 
Pierre Garnier, which fetched $4,000 
and a bonheur du jour by Charles 
Topino, $3,500, were high points in 
the furniture in this sale. In line 
with the present popularity of draw- 
ings was the price of $2,600 each paid 
for two little Boucher chalk draw- 
ings, “Venus” and “Venus and Love.” 


On May 11 was conducted a sale 
consisting of only forty-one items, 
the property of a private collector of 
New York City. A feature of this 
sale was that it marked the re- 
appearance at auction of two paint- 
ings from the collection of Judge 
Elbert H. Gary, dispersed at the 
American Art Association in 1928. 
One of these, Raeburn’s powerful 
portrait of “John Lamont of Lamont,” 
brought $29,000, and the other, “Les 
Bords de l’Oise a Conflans,” by 
Daubigny, brought $8,000. Both went 
to private collectors. 


Another fine Raeburn portrait, 
“James Christie, Esq., of Durie,” the 
property of Ralph L. Christie, Esq., 
brought $20,000 in a catalogue con- 
sisting of property from six private 
collections, including Sir Albert 
James Bennett, William, Dawson, 
Esq., Ralph L. Christie, Esq., and 
others, sold on November 16, 1933. 
Romney’s “Mrs. Mary Keene,” one 
of the Bennett pictures, brought $16,- 
000. “The Hon, Laura Lister,” later 
Lady Lovat, one of Sargent’s rare 
child portraits, which brought $15,600, 
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was the property of Lady Lovat. 
Other eighteenth century British por- 
traits included “Frederick H. Hem- 
ming, Esq.,” a recorded Lawrence, in 
the collection of the late Henry Selig- 
man, sold on March 29, for $19,000. 
The highest prices in the sale of Old 
Masters from the Ehrich Galleries, 
April 18 and 19, were realized for 
the works of eighteenth century 
British portraitists, $12,500 being paid 
for the charming “Young Gleaner” 
of Hoppner and $10,000 for Gains- 
borough’s “Isabella, Lady Molyneux.” 
The highest price brought by a 
French work was the $16,000, paid 
by the John Levy Galleries, for 
Millet’s “The Knitting Lesson,” the 
property of the heirs of the late Levy 
Z. Leiter, sold January 18. A point 
of particular interest in a sale of 
paintings, October 26, 1933, from 
estates and private collections, was 
a group of twelve paintings by 
Monet from the collection of the late 
Mrs, James F. Sutton, all of which 
were purchased from the artist. Of 
these, “La Cathedrale de Rouen: le 
Portail” went for $7,100, “Au Bord 
de la Seine, Vetheuil,” $6,500, “Les 
Falaises d’Etretat, Normandie,”’ 
$5,500, and “Fleurs,” a delightful 
still-life of flowers in a vase, $4,100. 


In the field of early American 
furniture, $2,400 was paid for a 
Chippendale shell-carved mahogany 
block-front chest-on-chest, in the 
Hyman Kaufman collection, dispersed 
April 12-14. A. Hepplewhite inlaid 
mahogany serpentine-front sideboard, 
a New York or New Jersey piece, in 
the Arthur M. Nowak collection, 
brought $2,100, on March 17. A New 
England carved mahogany block-front 
secretary with paneled doors, property 
of the estate of the late Mrs, Richard 
H. Dana, sold April 28, went to 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana, 
grandson of the poet Longfellow, for 
$1,550. The collection of Pennsylvania 
furniture formed by Schuyler Brinck- 
erhoff Jackson, sold November 29, in- 
cluded an early American walnut 
secretary desk of the late seventeenth 
or early eighteenth century, which 
brought $1,450. In the early Amer- 
ican silver, an Elias Peletreau dome- 
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Announcement 


Necessitated by the rapid in- 
crease of our wholesale trade, 
our Mr. B is returning to 
Mexico City, Mex., for an indef- 
inite stay, in order to acquire 
stocks. Will also act as Pur- 
— Agent on a commission 
basis for other concerns han- 

i Mexican typical goods. 
Can also take on a few more on 
a basis of actual cost, plus 
commission, 


Our store at 587 Royal St., New 
Orleans, La., will continue to 
operate. 


Enquiries and orders, whole- 
sale and retail, for Mexican 
goods, also unused Mexican 
stamps, should be addressed to 


Tenoch, G. G. Bergman 
c/o The American Club 
Mexico, D. F., Mex. 
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WANTED 


Letters and diaries written by resi- 
dents of Calif 


ornia, Oregon, 


mtinually addi 


H. C. HOLMES 


320 Pershing Drive Oakland, Calif. 








and Ne- 
vada back of 1860. Particularly those 
describing living conditions or inter- 
esting events. 
my collection and will buy any of the 
above. Also books, pains. Foon views, 
or any written or printed items on 
California, Oregon, and Nevada. 












to 























HAVE PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
Olid Millis, Bridges, Trees, Meeting 
Houses and other historic places in 
Southeastern Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and Delaware. 
Can supply definite data with each 
hoto. Write for prices and in- 
ormation. nx 


Cc. H. THOMAS 


216 Centre St., Kennett Square, Penna. 
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“Victorian Furniture, large Chairs, carved Chairs 
in sets, Sofas, Rockers, and marble top tables, etc. 
Handsome claw foot Empire sideboard. 


Dealers Send for Lists. 
MARTHA JANE’S 


MARCELLUS, NEW YORK 


jlyp 
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top tankard in the Kau*man collection 
brought $1,100. 


Old English silver in the Nowak 
collection included a rare Queen Anne 
silver two-handled cup and cover by 
Simon Pantin, London, 1709, which 
brought $1,550. The private collec- 
tion of fine English furniture, formed 
by Mr. and Mrs. John F. Talmage, 
sold November 17 and 18, included 
a George I carved walnut claw-and- 
ball-foot armchair, which brought 
$2,500, three Queen Anne carved wal- 
nut side chairs bringing, $2,250. 


The most important sale of the 
season in the book department was 
Part I of the library of the late 
Rev. Dr. Roderick Terry of Newport, 
R. I., May 2 and 3, which reached 
a grand total of $167,867.50, and in 
which uniformly high prices were ob- 
tained. The second most important 
sale in point of amount realized was 
a catalogue of rare books, auto- 
graphs, manuscripts and drawings, in- 
cluding the autograph manuscript of 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” made 
up from various distinguished sources, 
sold January 4 and 5, which brought 
a total of $103,044.50. The sale third 
in order was that of first editions, 
autographs and manuscripts, collected 
by the late Mr. and Mrs. William K. 
Bixby, combined with other property, 
April 4 and 5, the total for which 
was $84,334.50. 


Part I of the Terry collection, 
which brought the high average of 
$466.29 a lot, was one of the most 
significant offered in the auction room 
for a long time, most of its items 


being of great rarity and excellence. 


Representing a cross section of the 
entire Terry collection, it covered a 
wide scope, offering fine manuscripts, 
early printed books, autographs, Eng- 
lish literature and Americana. Impor- 
tant dealers, as well as private col- 
lectors, contributed to the activity of 
the bidding. The highest point was 
reached by the famous Danforth- 
Manning document, signed by Button 
Gwinnett, the last will and testament 
of Joseph Stanley, Savannah, May 29, 
1770, which brought $10,100. Gwin- 
nett’s autograph was one of a com- 
plete set of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, which 
brought a total of $18,989. High 
prices in the early printed books in- 
cluded a first edition “The Chronicles 
of England,” printed by the first 
printer of England, William Caxton, 
1480, $5,600; twenty-four leaves, prac- 
tically the entire book of Genesis, from 
the Gutenberg Bible, $5,100; Cicero’s 
“Rhetorica Nova et Vetus,” printed 
at Venice by Jenson in 1470’ first 
edition, on vellum, $4,000; and the 
first edition of Caesar’s Commen- 
taries, Rome, 1469, $3,300. A fifteenth 
century illuminated manuscript Ponti- 
fical, on 156 leaves of vellum, executed 
for Francois, Count of Foix and 
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Bishop of Andorra, brought $4,900. 
High prices in the Americana included 
$4,000 for a document signed by 
Thomas Lynch, Jr., Signer from 
South Carolina, and $3,800 for Eliot’s 
Indian Bible, 1663-1661, first edition, 
and the first complete Bible printed 
in America. A first edition of Gray’s 
famous ‘‘Elegy,’’ London, 1751, 
brought $3,500. 


While Part I of the Terry library 
brought the highest total and was the 
most important of the book sales, the 
original complete autograph manu- 
script of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” in a sale of rare books, manu- 
scripts, etc., conducted January 4 and 
5, probably caused the greatest furor 
of any single item. It brought $24,000. 
Thousands of people viewed this 
document, which eventually went back 
to Baltimore, — to the Walters Art 
Gallery. 


The star lot in the Bixby catalogue 
was a magnificent set of Robertson’s 
“History of he Reign of the Emperor 
Charles V,” London, 1782, from 
George Washington’s own library, 
four volumes, each with his auto- 
graph signature and bookplate, which 
fetched $7,700. A collection of nine- 
teen letters and documents relating 
to the surrender of General Johnston 
to General Sherman, from the files of 
the former, brought $3,000. The price 
of $2,600 obtained for Hawthorne’s 
“The Scarlet Letter,” first issue, first 
edition, a presentation copy from the 
author, in the same catalogue, estab- 
lished a new record for that item. 


While high prices were reached by 
the great majority of items in these 
three very important sales, choice 
offerings scattered throughout the 
season were well contended for. In 
the collection of Paul Hyde Bonner, 
sold in mid-February, a copy of the 
“Visions of the Daughters of Albion,” 
by William Blake, one of two extant 
copies with the plates superbly fin- 
ished by William Blake in opaque 
pigments and water colors, brought 
$5,200, and a copy of Poe’s “Poems,” 
second edition, went for $3,400. In 
a one-session sale of books and auto- 
graphs from the collection of the late 
James B. Wilbur of Manchester, Vt., 
sold October 20, appeared George 
Washington’s own copy of Tyler’s 
“The Contrast,” published at Phila- 
delphia by Prichard & Hall in 1790, 
which rose to $3,100 before it was 
knocked down. In a collection of his- 
torical Americana, comprising the 
libraries of Edmund A. Funke and 
Dr, William Sturgis Thomas, sold 
January 17 and 18, appeared the 
original log, letter and account books 
of Captain Nathaniel Silsbee,. “the 
youngest merchantman captain in the 
world,” which was bought by the 
Peabody Museum of Salem, Mass. In 
the same sale the Harvard Law 
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School obtained the major part of an 
extensive collection of the exceedingly 
rare and early Massachusetts Session 
Laws. The New York Bar Associa- 
tion acquired from the Mrs. Richard 
H. Dana Americana collection, sold 
May 17, a splendid copy of the ex- 
ceedingly rare Massachusetts Laws 
of 1672, printed at Cambridge in 
1672, and the first book copyrighted 
by law in America. 


Zorn’s “The Toast” proved the 
highest item in point of price in two 
different etching sales, one the cata- 
logue which included the collection 
of the late Thomas Fortune Ryan, 
the other the collection of the late 
Dr. Thomas L, Bennett. The example 
in the former brought $1,650. 

“EEr 


Early American Industries 


Ass’n. Loses Officer by Death 
oO 

William B, Sprague, chairman of 
the Early American Industries Asso- 
ciation, has advised us of the death 
on June 9 of Stephen C. Wolcott, sec- 
retary of the association. Mr, Wo)- 
cott had planned to be in England 
from the middle of July to the end 
of October, in search of material for 
the association. 


“Gor 


Sacrifice Day 
oo 

June 12 was known as “sacrifice 
day” by a group of Louisiana women 
who have been selling their antiques 
and heirlooms to raise money to help 
defeat Huey Long. The collection 
raised included oriental rugs, furni- 
ture, old gold, and silver ornaments 
and precious china from Colonial 
days, old clocks and candelabra, mir- 
rors, prints and other things of a 
similar nature. 

“GE 


Antique Piano Rescued 
a 


According to a story by the Asso- 
ciated Press, an antique piano, be- 
lieved to be the oldest in North Amer- 
ica, has been rescued from the base- 
ment of a music shop in Winnipeg. 
Its age is estimated at 250 years. It 
was brought from London to Amer- 
ica in 1770 by James Astor, a piano 
maker. The Astor family moved west 
from New York to become prominent 
among early fur traders. Of a clavi- 
chord type, the piano is square and 
table-like, with a keyboard two oc- 
taves smaller than the modern piano, 


“aor 
Who Collects Stale Eggs? 
o 


Charles W. Harvey, of El Dorado, 
Kansas, has an Easter egg which was 
given to him on Easter Sunday, 50 
years ago, by Miss Ida Cox, also of 
El Dorado. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ANTIQUE ADS 














WANTED TO BUY 





Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
pF a price of 2; 12 times for the price 
of 6. 





| WANT TO BUY FOR CASH—Large 
folio Currier & Ives prints, postage 
stamps, old bottles, blown colored glass 
of kinds.—Harry B. Garber, Quaker 
City, Ohio. 112633 





CASH PAID for old gold and silver 
jewelry, watches, rings, bracelets, etc., 
regardless of condition. Send parcel post 
today. We remit by return mail and 
hold your goods ten days, if our check 
is not satisfactory your goods will be 
returned to you.—Central Exchange, 98 
Central Ave., Albany, N. Y. jly12006 





WE BUY old jewelry, antique silver, 
gold and ivory pieces. — ae 


. 68rd St. and 6724 Stony Island, 
Chicago. mh12423 


HOBBIES 


WHAT HAVE YOU in old drug store 
globes and pharmaceutical jars; also 
mortars and pestles; old English and 
American theatre program?—E. A. Gard- 
ner, 400 Madison Ave., New York, ate 

au 





CASH PAID for Dresden, Chelsea, 
Derby and Sevres, figures, vases, dishes, 
ete., overlay, cameo and pattern glass.— 
G. W. Whichelow, 179 Newbury S&t., 
Boston, Mass. my12213 
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IRVIN’S ANTIQUE SHOP, at 820 
Dempster St., Evanston, Ill. We have fine 
collection—drop leaf tables, arm chairs 
sofas and mirrors, poster beds, fine old 
glass, old silver and brass. Make us a 
visit and get acquainted with one of the 
nicest collections in the Middle hat" 

au34 





GENERAL line antiques, priced to sell. 
Buyers’ list.—Peterson, 13 Pine St., Glens 
Falls, N. Y. Jly108 





WANTED—An old time tooth puller, 
usually called a turnkey. If you have 
one be sure and write.—J. P. Tonsfeldt, 
White Salmon, Wash. au369 








FOR SALE 








SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. 





FOR SALE—Antique Furniture and 
smaller objects. Write your wants.—W. 
Smith, 8 Dearborn Ave., Rye, N. Y. 

jly3081 





SPOONS, SOUVENIR — Bought. Write 
brief description of what you_ have. — 
Ww. . Reikosky, 2 East State St., 
Trenton, N. J. s3001 





colored flasks and blown glass, Early 
marked <American silver and pewter, 
Historical chintz, Historical china, Cup 
Plates, Paperweights, Early lighting de- 
vices, carved powder horns, Guns, In- 
dian relics, Early railroad posters, Hand- 
bills, Autographed letters and documents. 
—J. Nevil, Madisonville, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. my1204c 


WANTED — Windsor Chairs, Colored 
Klasts, small Maple Pine corner Cup- 
boards and small Maple Pine Chests of 
Drawers.—W. D. Love, Hanley Arms, 
Clayton, Mo. 812084 








CANES—Must be unusual in design or 
history. Send photo or sketch, state 
lowest_ price.—B. W. Cooke, 35 Lake- 
wood Drive, Glencoe, Il, ja12672 





WE BUY old jewelry, antique silver, 
gold, ivory pieces, false teeth, bridges, 
crowns, old watches and broken jewelry. 
Highest prices.—Lawton’s Antique Shop, 
2004 Washington Blvd., Maywood, IIl. 

£12572 





CASH FOR OLD GOLD. Turn your 
useless gold into cash. Start searching 
for discarded or broken jewelry, watches, 
chains, trinkets, dental work, etc. Send 
parcel post today, remittance by returned 
mail. Satisfaction guaranteed or goods 
returned to you. By authority United 
States Treasury.—Central Exchange, 98 
Central Ave., Albany, N. Y. jly12006 





WANTED—Sugar bowl covers in fol- 
lowing patterns: Hamilton, Tree of Life, 
Ivy Buckle, Three Lace, Cable and Ring, 
Lion.—Robert G. Hall, Dover-Foxcroft, 
Maine. jly144 





WANTED — MINIATURES on ivory, 
porcelain. Describe full. State whether 
signed and dated.—Buxbaum, 1811 Hast 

ood, Milwaukee, Wis. 8327 





HORSES! HORSES! HORSES! Statu- 
ettes and figures, any size, material or 
age, without saddle or rider. Give full 
description and price.—Lute McKittrick, 
3525 N. E. Sandy Blvd., Portland, —— 

s 


FOR SALE — Collections of paper 
weights, daguerrotypes, snuff boxes, 
flasks. lamps, china. lustre, pattern glass 
and furniture. — Rollins Shop, Grand 
Ridge, Illinois. d6003 


LARGEST CURRIER & IVES PRINT 
a, from the Canadian side, 
framed, $20.00. Largest line of antiques 
in Central Pennsylvania. Lists.—Irene A. 
Greenawalt, McLanahan’s Mansion, Wm. 
Penn Highway, Route 22, Hollidsburg, 
Penna. mh12696 





A FINE STOCK of early American 
blown glass, blown and historical flasks, 
cup plates, pressed glass, Bennington 
pottery and other antiques.—McKearins 
Antiques, Inc., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. tfc65 





TWENTY YEARS of honest business 
in antique china, glass, furniture, paint- 
ings, prints, bronzes, objects of art, In- 
dian relics, curios, books and hobbies of 
all kinds.—James Ianni, 216 S. 1ith St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. ap12405 





$1.00 SPECIALS FOR JULY—Spatter 
Child’s Cup and Saucer, Brass Drop Han- 
dle (Basket of Flowers), Oynx and Gold 
Knitting Needle, Beehive Blue Honey 
Cup, 2 Antique Whisk Brooms, 5 two- 
prong forks, bone handles, 3 Mojolica 
Butter Dishes, 6% inch plate (Painted 
Roses), Antique Bird Cage, Pressed Glass 
Star Plate, 714 inches.—Emerson, 4254 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. jiy1002 





FOR SALE—Antique Furniture: China 
and glassware of every kind: Silhouettes: 
Miniaures; Primitives; Whaling log books; 
Scrimshaw: Whaling pictures and imple- 
ments; Valentines: Children’s hooks. — 
W. W. Bennett. The Colonial Shop. New 
Bedford, Mass.. and Twin Gateway. Buz- 
zards Bay, Mass. jly12639 





|! HAVE an art and antique gallery on 
the ground floor in the Auditorium Build- 
ing. Wanted art work, antiques, jew- 
elry, curios, ivories. weapons, Indian rel- 
ics, minerals and ceramics on consign- 
ment. Articles paid for on same day of 
sale.—Edward Goldblatt. 433 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, III. 812273 





TWO MAHOGANY ROSE CARVED 
sofas, $13.00 and $25.00 each. Rope post 
mahogany bureau, $35.00. Mahogany cen- 
ter table, $15.00. Spool beds, $7.00 uv.— 
Robert G. Hall, 9 Essex St., Dover-Fox- 
croft, Maine. ji1051 





BOTTLES AND HEN dishes my hobby. 
What have you? I have some desert 
purple bottles to sell or exchange.—Helen 
McCabe, Rt. 3, San Diego, Calif. 
ap12213 





ANTIQUE oak Cathedral chair, 5 ft. 6 
in. high. Perfect and beautiful. $75.00. 
Photo.—DHT, c/o Hobbies. jiyl 


FANCY KENTUCKY RIFLE, English 
Shotgun, $30 each. Octagon Revolver, 32, 
$7.00. Perfects. China.—Mary Stringer, 
Bloomingdale, Ohio. jly156 





RARE OLD Merry Go Round. _ First 
time ever offered for sale, this collection 
was owned by Pittsburgh’s wealthiest 
and oldest Boat Builder in this country. 
Reasonable offer accepted for 62 Hana 
Carved wooden Painted Animals, Ele- 
phants, Lions, Camels, Tigers, Giraffes, 
Seals, Peacocks, Ostriches, Horses, Po- 
nies, Scenery, Organ and Sleighs.—Maple 
Leaf Antique Shop, 826 Maple St.. Wil- 
liamsport, Penna. jly1003 





ANTIQUES—Selling out. Pairs of dogs, 
white, spots black; Staffordshire figures, 
height from 4 to 20 inches; tea _ sets; 
lustre; Spode; Lowestoft; pewter; silhou- 
ettes; needlework pictures; tables. — 
Reynolds, Ancaster, Ontario. no6045 





AURORA, ILL., 429 Downer Place. 
Antique furniture, Currier & Ives prints, 
early American glass, fine books, one pair 








‘FOR SALE—Collection of real antique 
watches or part.—A, Griesmeyer, 836 N. 
Lockwood Ave., Chicago. jl107 





THOUSANDS of pieces old glass. Gen- 
eral line Antiques. Write wants. Glass 
list .for stamp.—Mrs. Don Hoover, 505 
North 8th 8t., Quincy, IIl. ja12633 





CHILDS, Curly Mngie and Walnut 
Bureau. $30. Melodeon sk, $55. Carved 
Rosew fa, $100. Photos, 10 cents.— 
Ritter’s Antique Shop, Erie, Pa. 06873 





PAIR BLUE AND WHITE PARIAN 
Vases, 10% inches. Astral Lamp Shade, 
6 inches. Genuine Blue and White Jas- 
perware Wedgewood Pitcher, 714 inches. 
Six Frosted Three Face Sauces. Pattern 
Glass, Prints, etc. General line of furni- 
ture, sideboards, maple and pine corner 
cupboards, etc.—The Blue Moon, Mohawk 
Trail, Shelburne Falls, Mass. jly1532 











maple gate leg tables. au3s0u2 
ANTIQUES — From the Northwest. 
Furniture, glass, prints, curios. — Lute 
McKittrick, 3525 N. E. Sandy Blvd., Port- 
land, Oregon. $3402 
EXHIBITIONS 














GREENLAWN ANTIQUES SHOW— 
Second Annual Greenlawn Show will be 
held August 14 to 18 on the premises of 
the Greenlawn Antique Shop, Delhi, Dela- 
ware County, N. Y., State Routes 10 and 
28. 25 representative dealers offering for 
exhibition and sale their finest pieces. 
Make this show your motoring objective 
in August. jiy1001 





COLLECTORS—Dealers to visit the 
Central New York Antique Show at 
Y. W. C. A., Cortland, N. Y., July 10, 11, 
12, 13. More than thirty dealers offering 
their choicest stocks—a Loan Exhibit 
showing beautiful and historical things. 
Old fashioned lunches in the country 
store, fine scenery, good roads, ample 
hotel and tourist accommodations. jic 
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Sampler History 
o 

History lives and antiques travel. 
Thus is epitomized the story that 
lies behind an old sampler that was 
picked out of a Salvation Army 
trunk in Seattle, Wash., recently. 

The story of the sampler began in 
Whitestown, Oneida County, New 
York, more than a century ago when 
a little New England miss, thirteen 
years of age, was learning her first 
lesson in needlecraft, To the sam- 
pler as the years passed the life story 
of the girl and her family was 
stitched. 

“Abel Wilcox was born in Middle- 
town Conn June 2nd A D 1779 Bet- 
sey Linsley was born in Branford 
Conn Sept 7th A D 1789 Abel Wil- 
cox was married to Betsey Linsley 
Feb 28th A D 1813 Edward Wilcox 
was born in Whitestown Nov 138th 
A D 1813 Catharine Wilcox was born 
in Whitestown Dec 5th A D 1817 
Edward Wilcox was drowned in Caz- 
enova Lake Aug 15th A D 1829 aged 
15 years and 9 months 

“Wrought by Catharine Wilcox in 
the 13th year of her age in New 
Hartford A D 1880 under the instruc- 
tion of Miss Zeruiah Porter of 
Whitestown Oneida county State of 
New York 

“Thus the world passeth away Sept 
22nd A D 18380” 

That was nearly 104 years ago. The 
next year when a sister was born 
the young seamstress added this: 

“Harriet Wilcox born in New Hart- 
ford March 12th 1831” 

Long before the civil war, in 1853, 
Catharine Wilcox, grown to woman- 
hood, added another chapter to her 
cross-stitch history: 

“Abel Wilcox died Sept 20th 1853 
aged 74 years” 

And finally she closed her unique 
chronicle in 1881 with this nota- 
tion, 

“Betsey Wilcox died January 7th 
1881 aged 91 years” 

“eer 


Hungary Seeking Treasure 
of Hun 
a 


A news item from Vienna states 
that the Hungarian government is in 
negotiation with the Austrian gov- 
ernment to reacquire the magnificent 
gold treasure of Attila, ancient King 
of the Huns. 

This unique historical hoard was 
found on the banks of the river 
Aranyka, at Nagy Szent Miklos, in 
Hungary in 1799. A peasant was dig- 
ging a ditch in his yard when he hit 
on the treasure. A Greek merchant 
heard of the find, bought it and took 
it to the fair at Budapest, 

The Austrian Imperial Exchequer 
was informed of the matter and pur- 
chased it for the Cabinet of Coins 


guished men who once occupied them. 


HOBBIES 


and Antiquities in the Imperial Pal- 
ace at Vienna, whence it was trans- 
fered later to the Art History Mu- 
seum, 

“oY 


$10 Brings Patriotic 


Quilt Home 
o 

A quilt made at Sac City, Iowa, by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ritter during the 
World War to help the American 
soldiers has recently been in the lime- 
light. For it is now back in the 
Ritter family after having been sold 
in a Red Cross money raising auction 
in 1918. Lora Ritter, deputy Sac 
county clerk, bought it a few weeks 
ago for $10 from Mrs. C. M. Mohler, 
Sac county recorder. It was Mr. 
Mohler who paid $700 for the quilt 
on that night in 1918. But the quilt 
brought a total of $2,300 to the Red 
Cross. It was a rotary auction in 
which all bids are payable whether 
the bidder is high or not. To start 
the bidding, W. L. Harding, then gov- 
ernor, pinned a dollar bill to the quilt. 
Mohler’s bid was highest, however. 
The quilt was turned back to the Rit- 
cer family because Mrs. Mohler got 
to thinking that the granddaughter of 
the woman who made it was the right 
person to have this quilt which did its 
bit during the exciting days of the 
World War, 

“CE 


Senate Desks of Famous Men 


Still in Use 
oO 


If antique lovers swoop down on 
Washington en masse some day it 
may not be particularly to see where 
government affairs are laid but to 
see the historic desks in the Senate 
Chamber. 

According to a story by the Asso- 
ciated Press, the Senate desk in 
which once was shuffled the papers 
of Daniel Webster is now assigned to 
Senator Hale of Maine. 

Wheeler of Montana has the desk 
at which the fiery southerner, John 
C. Calhoun, once sat. 

Jefferson Davis’ desk is now Har- 
rison’s, the latter representing Mis- 
sissippi as did the president of the 
Confederate states. 

Glass of Virginia now sits at the 
desk of Henry Clay, Kentucky’s 
staunch upholder of the Union. 

Ashurst of Arizona has the desk of 
the little giant Stephen A. Douglas, 
famed for his slavery debates with 
Lincoln. 

Lewis Cass’ desk is now Copeland’s 
(N. Y.), and Oliver Morton’s is 
Fletcher’s (Fla.). 

Back to the rebuilding of the Capi- 
tol after the British burned it in the 
war of 1812 do many of the desks 
date, although not all can be defi- 
nitely identified as to the distin- 
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They are of dark mahogany, bur- 
nished by years of use, resembling an 
old fashioned school desk with hingea 
top. Each has an inlaid tray with ink 
well and sand bottle, and even to- 
day some of the senators use the lat- 
ter instead of blotting paper. 

The present Senator La Follette 
hopes some day to have the desk 
his famous father once used. Capper 
of Kansas has it now. It will be his 
if and when he attains enough seni- 
ority in the senate to have it as his 
right. 

Like most other things in con- 
gress, the question of seats is set- 
tled by seniority, The oldest senator 
in point of service can select the desk 
he wants. Capper’s desk is in the 
front row on the Republican side, on 
the center aisle and therefore much 
in demand. 

“Gor 


The Magistrate 


Was a Collector 

o 
According to an item in the New 
York Tribune, Israe] Putnam, Brook- 
lyn, who claims descent from Gen. 
Israel Putnam of the Revolutionary 
War, was found not guilty of con- 
ducting a second-hand furniture store 
without a license in Downtown court 
after Magistrate David L. Malbin had 
visited Mr. Putnam’s shop and de- 
cided that the objects offered there 
for sale were antiques and not sec- 

ond hand furniture. 


With lengthy citations from diction- 
ary definitions, Magistrate Malbin 
said that antiques were to some ex- 
tent a matter of taste, since an old 
piece treasured by a wife might seem 
a rickety nothing to her husband; but 
after a visit to Mr. Putnam’s shop 
yesterday noon, he felt called upon 
to disagree with Patrolman Thomas 
Mitchell, to whom Mr, Putnam’s 
stock of chairs, chests, old glass and 
Spanish porcelain had seemed mere 
second-hand chattels. 


Magistrate Malbin showed keen in- 
terest when Mr. Putnam came before 
him on Tuesday. He said he had sev- 
eral old pieces himself, and asked the 
dealer what he knew about Chippen- 
dale. Mr. Putnam said he had some 
fine Chippendale pieces, and the mag- 
istrate decided to go around and see 
for himself. Asked to define the dis- 
tinction between antique and second- 
hand furniture, Mr. Putnam said: “An 
antique is a piece of period furniture 
handed down for a number of years, 
on which a commercial value is set 
and which is much sought after by 
the discriminating.” 

Mr, Putnam is a fifth great-grand- 
son of Israel Putnam and a descend- 
ant also of Gen. Rufus Putnam, a 
cousin of Israel’s who was a pioneer 
in Ohio, is himself a native of Athens, 
Ohio, where his mother is an archi- 
tect and interior decorator. 
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After June 15th my Shop will be located 
seven miles north of Traverse City, Mich., 
on Highway No. 31. 


Write me your wants or call at the Shop. 
Large Stock Furniture and Glassware. 


— 
Post Office Address: 


Helen Bratfish, R. F. D. No. 2 


WILLIAMSBURG, MICH. 





























Menu Cards 
fa) 


Pais special from Rogensburg, Ger- 
many, may do a good turn for 
those seeking data on menu cards: 


“German gourmets celebrated this 
years the 445th anniversary of the 
invention of the menu card or bill of 
fare by Duke Henry of Brunswick. 
A local historian, studying the an- 
cient archives of this city, discovered 
it by accident. 


“During a session of the Reichstag 
at Regenesburg,” the chronicles re- 
late, “it was observed that Duke Hen- 
ry of Brunswick had on the table at 
his side a long piece of paper, which 
he studied from time to time. 

“Count Haug of Montford became 
curious whereupon the duke showed 
him the paper, on which the head 
cook had written in order the dishes 
that were to be served, so that the 
duke could save his appetite for the 
best dashes.” 


“eo” 


Who Collects Antique Butter? 
a 


Ripley or John Hix, we have for- 
gotten which, recently stated that 
about five pounds of butter was re- 
cently dug up in a spring by Fred 





Masters of Cape Girardeau, Mo., who 
noticed an old crock protruding near 
the spot where he was dipping water. 


- An old resident who formerly lived 


where the spring is located identified 
the find as a jar of butter which his 
father had buried 50 years before. 
In spite of its long interment the 
butter was still perfectly fresh, con- 
firming an old belief that, packed in 
a jar, covered with salt and placed 
under a running spring, butter is 
bound to keep indefinitely. 


“Go 


Querville Cabinet 


Highly Valued 
ra) 


A combined secretary and _ book- 
case built in 1800 by Anthony G. 
Querville’s cabinet and sofa manufac- 
tory, Philadelphia, has recently been 
purchased by R. Pietsch & Sons of 
Utica, N. Y., from a Utica dealer 
whose name was not learned. 


The desk is a masterpiece of Colon- 
ial times and has been appraised at 
$1,000. Among those who sought this 
interesting piece was the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum of Arts, but were pre- 
vented from closing the deal because 
of economic conditions. 


Of crocheted and ribbon mahogany, 
trimmed in gold and black on col- 
umns, the piece stands 8% feet high 


and 50 inches wide. The _ inside 
drawers are of bird’s-eye maple with 
mahogany drawers. The _ small 
drawers bear the original label of the 
maker, who catered to a fine trade 
and worked at his woodcraft as a 
hobby after gaining financial inde- 
pendence. 
“oo 


Goshen, Ind.—I surely enjoy Hos- 
BIES, as there is so much good read- 
ing in it—Alma Cozzi. 

® 


Northumberland, Pa. — Enclosed 
find money order for which please 
enter my subscription. The ‘irst 
copy ordered arrived and I read it 
from cover to cover enjoying every 
page. It is not only interesting but 
educational as well—Fred P. Siem- 


sen. 
Sd 


Farmington, N. Mexico.—Enclosed 
you will find check for $3 for three 
years subscription.—H. S. Allon. 








The Dealers’ Directory 


14 words (3 lines), $3 per year. 
Is an unparalleled bargain. 


Is your name I'sted there? 





Antique Dealers’ Directory 


CALIFORNIA 


Brackett’s, 38-44 E. Calif. Street, Pasa- 
dena. Fine Antiques always wanted for 
cash, ap35 


CONNECTICUT 


Antiques, 237% Summit S8t., Willimantic, 
Conn. Glass, China, Doil Accessories, 
General Line. Wants solicted. au34 

Knowlton, Henry, Mansfield, Conn., 
Highway Route 101. Unusual collection 
of antiques to choose from. je53 


Old Glass Shop, Wapping, Conn. (Mrs. 
Hevenor.) Antiques, glass, china, pew- 
ter, etc. Write wants. di2 


ILLINOIS 


Antique Gift Shoppe, 116 S. Campbell St., 
Macomb, Ill. Pattern Glass, Carriage 
Lamps, Bric-a-brac. au34 

Bliss, Cleo, Chenoa, Illinois, on Route 4 

8. Genuine Antiques, Priced to 
Sell. 034 

Brophy, Mrs. Howard, 401 S. Spencer St., 
Aurora, Ill. Antique Furniture, Glass, 
etc. Wants solicited. aul2 

Brown, Arthur, Macomb, Ill. Antique 
Glass, Furniture, Prints, etc. Rates to 
dealer. Inquiries invited. my53 

Cameron’s Relic Castle, 431-39 N. State, 
Chicago, A show place. Indian Relics, 
Weapons, Antiques. Enclose stamp. 

my35 

Conger, Mrs. J. L., 428 So. Cedar St.. 
Galesburg, Ill. Glass, China, Furniture, 
Bric-a-brac, Oriental Rugs. Wants so- 
licited. jly43 

Corner Cupboard, _ 4529 Cottage Grove 
A . Furniture, Prints, 

China, etc., 
Bought and Sold. 35 

Down the Lane Antique Shop, Marshall, 
fll. Antique Pattern Glass, China, 
Furniture. Wants solicited. jly34 

Hoover, Mrs. Don, 505 North 8th St., 
Quincy, Ill. Full line Antique Glass. 
China, Luster Furniture, Prints. jes5 

Jean, Mrs., 526 W. Grand South, Spring- 
field Ill. Large line prints, Glass, fur- 
niture, curios. jed3 

Lee’s, 92 N. Batavia Ave., Batavia, IIl. 
Antiques all kinds, prints, coins, stamps, 
Indian relics. jly34 

Marsh, Jeannette, Lake Marie, Antioch, 
Illinois. Follow Rt. 21. Glass, China, 
Furniture, Paperweights, etc. Lists. 

my35 

Mason, Betty, 5137 Harper Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Tel. Midway 8959. Antiques— 
Interiors. my35 

Ries, John O., 587 Spring St., Aurora, II. 
Antique Furniture, Glassware ‘and 
Prints. Lists. aul2 

Rogers, Nelle C., 614 North Forest, Oak 
Park. Specializing in Glass, China, rari- 
ties. Your Wants solicited. my53 

Spahr’s Antique Shop, 402 E. 69th Street, 
Chicago. (Formerly 6850 South Park). 
Complete Line. my35 

Tucker and Tucker, 5626 State, Chicago. 
Antiques for sale. China, glass and 
bric-a-brac mending. n34 

Whatnot Antique Shop, Paxton, Ill. Pat- 
tern Glass. Furniture, Prints, Cover- 
lets, Lustre, Lamps. Write us. 834 


INDIANA 
Goodrich, Comentinn, 218 W. Washing- 
ton, . Wayne, Ind. General hne of 
antiques. Glass a specialty. Send for 
list. n35 


Pewter, 


Kessler, T. H., Winslow, Indiana. Wood 
Clocks. New’ designs or Old ones re- 
uced. ja12 
Torgeson’s—One block off 20 at Lexing- 
ton Bridge. 156 N. Sixth St., Elkhart, 
Indiana. je53 


KENTUCKY 
Walker’s Antique Shop, 603 Main St., 
Covington, Kentucky. American turni- 
ture, glass, pewter, prints, eee | 
rifles, ap3 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Blanchard, Edith, West Bridgewater, 
Mass. Buys and Sells American An- 
tiques. Substantial discount to = 
au 
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Bradford Arms, Plymouth, Mass. General 
line of genuine Antiques. ities =" 
ence solicited. jly43 

Hammell, Alice, 290 Parker Street, off the 
new Worcester Turnpike, Newton 
Center, Mass. General Line. 034 

Old Furniture Shop, The, 1030 Main S&t., 
Worcester, Mass., and Provincetown, 
Cape Cod. Authentic American An- 
tiques. d34 

Treasure Chest, Brown St., Salem, Mass. 
Colored Cambridge and Sandwich Glass. 
Unusual pieces. Reasonable. Write. n34 

Van Dyke’s Antiques, Worcester, Mass., 
and Orange City, Fla. Largest Stock 
Antiques in the country. au34 

Weathercock House, Middleboro, Pond 
Crude American Furniture, Early Iron, 
Brass, Pewter, Tin, Glass, Books. n34 


MICHIGAN 


Antique Auctioneer — Art Salon, 2141 E. 
Jefferson, Detroit. Auctions, Paintings, 
Oriental Rugs, Glass, China, 7 

n 

Bradshaw, Cora, 1925 Tenth Ave., Port 
Huron, Mich. Antique Furniture and 
Glassware. Your wants solicited. £53 

Bratfish, Helen, R. F. D. No. 2, Wlliams- 
burg, Mich. Antique Furniture and 
Glassware. Your wants solicited. n34 

Flowers, Baye, 14 Lemont St., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Antiques, Glass, China, 
Jewelry, Lamps, Prints. £53 

Hurn, Mrs. Maybelle C., Parma, win 
Antiques, Pattern Glass, Milk White. 
Write your wants. n34 

Jones, Wlison, 720 N. Woodward Ave., 
Birmingham, Michigan. Early American 
Glass, Furn., Jewelry, Implements. f53 

Kirkpatrick, Stewart, 3741 Woodward, 
Detroit. Antique China, Glass, Furni- 
ture, Rare Books from Michigan 
Mansions. 634 

Manting, Ruth F., 1001 Covington Drive, 
Detroit, Mich. Early American Glass- 
ware and Ant. Furniture. Wants so- 
licited. jly34 

Ness, Mrs. Andrew, 921 Douglas, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. Have Antiques, Glass, 
Stamps, Books for sale. au34 


MISSOURI 
Cellar, The, 1048 Hampton, St. Louis, 
Mo. Antiques, Glass, China, Bric-a- 
brac. Wants solicited. 843 
The Spinning Wheel, 2852 North Union, 
St. Louis, Mo. Glass, China, Prints and 
Curios. ja35 
“Welcome Antique Shop,” 218 W. 75th, 
Kansas City, Mo. Thousand pieces 
glassware, silver, furniture. jiy43 


NEBRASKA 


Antique Shop, 
S. 32nd Ave., 


The Glass 
Omaha, on 
je53 


McMillan’s 
House, 100 
Six Highways. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hill Acres, Suncook, N. H. (Between 
Manchester and Concord on old. road.) 
General Line. my53 


NEW JERSEY 


Bird & Elliott, Morris Turnpike, Summit, 
N. J. Pine, Maple Furniture, Lanterns, 
Glass, Primitives. 834 

Bonner, Arthur, Florham Park, New 
Jersey. Furniture, Glassware, Prints, 
Victorian Accessories. Dealers —— 


Dunham, Marcelline, 49 Manchester Place, 
Newark, New Jersey. Glass, china, 
etc., Lists. Write wants. 034 
Gates, Roy W., New Market, N. J. Old 
Furniture, Giass, China, Pictures, 
Prints, Books. jly 43 
Moore, Wilmer, 
Glass, China, rniture, 
Brasses, Books, Fabrics, 


NEW YORK 


Bill’s Antique Shop, 179 West Ave., 
Canandaigua, N. Y. Send for- dealers 
monthly lists. a 


New Jersey. 
Prints, Pewter, 
Silver. n34 


Hopewell, 


wholesale 

lass, etc. 

Carter, Jessie Zane, estery. Shop, 528 
Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. Thin 


of Yesterday. mh63 
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12 Months $3.00 
(3 agate lines) 


Davison, Mary E., 605 University Ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y. Early American pewter, 
glass, furniture. ap53 

Farrington, Elisabeth, Greenlawn An- 
tiques, Delhi, Delaware County, N. Y. 
Junction State routes 10 and 28. apl12 

Helmer, Josephine, 1904 East Ave., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Early American furniture, 
glass, silver, china. jeb3 


Howard, Vandevere, C., 847 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. Glass, China, 


Furniture. Write Wants. n34 


N. Y. Vic- 
line. 
je35 


Jane’s, Martha, Marcellus, 
torian furniture, glass, general 
Send lists. Prices moderate. 

Mariemead Antiques (Marle R. Tanner), 
485 Park Ave., New York City. Desira- 
ble Collection’ of old Glass. n34 

Newman, Henriette, 863 Third Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Parian, Pressed Glass, 
Large Antique Assortment. Write 

ants. au34 

Palmer, F. M. and H. L., 9 Mile Point 
Rd., Route 260, Fairport, N. Y. An- 
tiques, Glass, Furniture, etc. Your 
wants solicited. au43 

Robbins, Mrs. Ralph, Robbinstone House, 
Route 1, Macedon, N. Y. Antiques, 
Pressed Glass, etc. Your wants so- 
licted. ap35 

Schottler, F. Henry & Son, 665 Lexington 
ve., New York City. Collector, Re- 
pairer and Dealer. 034 

Stewart, Norval, Binghampton, N. Y. 
Sells mahogany veneers, old magazines 
—10c, antiques, glassware, prints, 
stamps. £34 

The Old Stone House, 463 First Ave., 
Pelham. Silver, Sheffield, Glass, Lustre, 
Furniture, Samplers. my35 

Turner, S. O., Upeer Glen_St., Glens 
Falls, = olesale. China, glass 
and bric-a-brac mending. n34 


OHIO 


Doty’s Antique Shop. Visit it. 
Warren St., opposite postoffice. 
rus, Ohio. 


130 West 
Bucy- 
d34 


E., Madisonville-Cincinnati, 

Rare Prints, Glass, China, 

Flasks, early American items. Price 
list. Thousand items. 25c. je35 
Ochenreider, Ray R., 1355 Bellows, St., 
Akron, Ohio. Repairing, Refinishing, 
Metal Antiques. ‘Pewter ——., 


Strom, Mrs. William, 681 Harmon Ave- 
nue, Dayton, Ohio. Early American 
Glass. List for stamp. jly34 

White, Florence Gage, Mentor, Ohio, on 
U. 8. Route 20. General Line of An- 
tiques. my53 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Berkstresser, Estelle, 333 East Princess 
St., York, Pa. Glass, China, Miniatures, 
Pottery, Hardware, Miscellaneous. my53 


Blacksmith, Anna, (Hogestown), Mechan- 
icsburg, Pa. Furniture, Glass, China, 
Lamps, Luster, Books, Prints. Write 
wants. my35 

Churchman, Norah, 7350 Rural Lane, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Mirror Old 
Glass and Picture, Oil Portrait of 
Quaker Lady, Small Tables, Water 
Benches. my35 

Hardt, Blanche M., 2245 North Second 
St., Harrisburg, Pa. Early American 
Glass, China, Furniture. 043 

Kegerris, Ella F., 140 W. Main, Annville, 
Pa. General line. Glass and China, 
special features. Write wants. 

Laidacker, Edith, Shickshinny, 
Furniture, Glass, China, Bottles, Prints, 
Firearms. Write wants. Lists free. aul2 

Logan, Dillsburg, between Hiarristarg 
and Gettysburg. Colonial Home fille 
with Antiques. Welcome. Please 


1810 West Russell “at. 


Mann, Samuel, 
Anti we 


Philadelphia, Pa. Free Lists. 
lassware. Low Prices. 
Miller’s Antiques — Glass, China Oe... 
ture, Guns, Prints, etc. 126 High, Car- 
isle, Pa. Write wants. d34p 
Missemer, David B., Market Square can 
West High St., Manheim, Pa. All sorts 
of Antiques. aus4 
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Musselman C., one mile East of Ephrata, 


Pa. General Line. Write your bes 


my 
Old Stone Jalil, Mercer, Pa. Large stovk, 
clear, colored Glass, g Furniture. 
Prices reasonable. 812 
Pass, Mrs. Lulu, 12 EB. Portland Street. 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. Glass and Furni- 
ture a Specialty. 153 
Reeves, Martha de Haas, 1624 Pine St., 
Philadelphia. Glass, China, Furniture, 

Silver, Miniature, Silhouettes, Prints. 


3 

Ritter’s Antique Shop, 356 East 9th, Erie, 
Pa. 15,000 Miscellaneous Antiques, 
Relics, Curios, etc. ap35 
Rudisill, D. C., Route 1, Baltimore Pike, 
Gettysburg, Pa. General line. Monthly 
lists, je35 


Tshudy, John, Palmyra, Pa. Pennsylvania 
Furniture and Glass. Victorian and 
Empire Furniture. Lists Free. my53 





HOBBIES 
DIRECTORY Continued 


Wierman, Mrs. W. H., 314 W. Market 
St., York, Penna. Lincolnway. Early 
American Antiques. my53 


Woods, Annie, Blain, Pa. Antique fur- 
niture, glass, prints, dolls, lamps, pri- 
vate hunting. Priced reasonable. ja35 


TENNESSEE 
Pickel, Charles, Jr., Kingston, Tenn. An- 
tique Guns, Furniture, Swords, Violins, 
Books, Clocks. Write wants. £34 


VERMONT 
Bigelow, Mrs. Hayes, Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. Barber Bottles, Silver, Jewelry, 
Glass, Linen. Pewter repairing. Write 
wants. my35 
Old Chelsea Shop, Chelsea, Vermont. If 
you have a hobby write us. Personal 
attention. mh63 


67 





Stevens Antique Shop, 90 Portland St., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. General line guar- 
anteed Vermont antiques. 034 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Harlow, Lyndall Silman, 1751 Fifth Ave- 
nue, Huntington, W. Va. I pay post- 
age on Glassware, 834 
McAdams, Florence M., 602 Randolph 8St., 
Charleston, W. Va. Glassware, Post- 
age Prepaid. Mailed. 135 


CANADA 


Marshall’s Art Shop, 305 Main St. Hast, 
Hamilton, Ontario, rrier and Ives, 
Baxter, Bartlett, rare maps and ——_ 


Pine Cove Art and Curlo Shop, Port 
Nelson, Ontario. We cater to all hob- 
bies. Write wants. d12 











Rushlight Club 
ra 


Members of the Rushlight Club met 
at the North Andover (Mass.) Histo- 
rical Society on June 9 and were the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. 
Taylor through the courtesy of the 
Society. A most cordial welcome was 
extended to the members by the hos- 
pitable host and hostess. The presi- 
dent of the society, Nathaniel Stev- 
ens, gave a warm welcome also to the 
Rushlighters. 


The club is pleased to add J. L. 
Stair, the president of the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society, to the mem- 
bership roster. L. L. Thwing, vice 
president of the club, gave a short 
talk on the lamps and rushlights in 
the possession of the Andover His- 
torical Society. Arthur W. Hayward, 
former president of the Rushlight 
Club, displayed with pride a pewter 
Betty light that aroused the admira- 
tion and perhaps a little envy of the 
other members, since a pewter Betty 
light is very rare. His specimen is 
in excellent condition and the qual- 
ity of the pewter is very fine. And 
Mrs, Hayward certainly has a knowl- 
edge of how folks can keep their pew- 
ter as bright as silver. Tradition, 
says early housewives, prided them- 
selves on their array of well bur- 
nished pewter. 


Dr. Rushford, president of the club, 
brought from his wonderful collec- 
tion a tin nursery lamp which was 
patented by William Howe of Boston, 
Mass., on December, 1812. Less than 
three weeks later an ad appeared in 
a Boston paper advertising this lamp. 
This ad is interesting in that it is 
the earliest illustration containing a 
wood cut of a patented lamp. 


Dr. Rushford says that tin lamps 
were made in Salem, Mass., as early 
as 1640. Another item of interest, 
although of a later date, according 
to Dr, Rushford, is that flat wicks 
were used in England before 1780, 
and were invented by a Frenchman. 


Dr. Rushford has found also in his 
research that the first patent for a 
lard burning lamp was issued June 
11, 1798, which was eight years after 
the Patent Office was started, and 
from 1790 to 1840 but five patents 
were issued for lard lamps. The 
lamps displayed by Dr. Rushford were 
most interesting in their ingenuity. 
one lamp being over a thousand years 
old, and the others ranging from 75 
to 200 years old. He demonstrated 
his unusual collection, and the mem- 
bers watched him insert and light a 
wick in a piece of beef suet; another 
lamp with beef drippings burned gay- 
ly; and the lard and lard oil lamps 
burned just as they did many years 
ago, Each lamp is of different de- 
sign, although the principle is similar 
but with no two containers alike. 


The majority of patent lard lamps 
are constructed with some copper to 
conduct the heat of the flame to the 
lard, or else are provided for pres- 
sure to force the lard in the direc- 
tion of the flame. 





Julius Daniels, chairman of the 
program committee, read Charles 
Lamb’s “Dissertation on Roast Pig,” 
which tells humorously of the discov- 
ery of roast pig and how it came 
into popularity as a delectable dish. 
Thus he traced the evolution of the 
pig to lard and lard burning lamps. 


The entire exhibition and demon- 

stration was very fascinating, and it 
brought home to each member the 
wonders of the present day when one 
can turn on and off an electric light 
without a thought of all the efforts 
that our ancestors went through to 
produce illumination. 
» A new form of an old idea has 
been presented to the club, and it may 
prove of interest to other collectors’ 
clubs. The discograph, which is sim- 
ilar to a_ stereoptican. Instead of 
slides, there is a very thin six-inch 
disk with twelve negatives on each 
disk. It is inexpensive, not only to 
purchase but to maintain, and can be 
used for both public and private 
work, 


LARD OIL LAMPS FROM THE COLLECTION OF DR. RUSHFORD, 
PRESIDENT OF THE RUSHLIGHT CLUB 
These lard oil lamps resemble in form the common types of whale oil lamps. The 
one on the left has a patent burner, while the one on the right has an extra wide 
burner of copper. 
































Antique dealers of Cen- 
tral New York will ex- 
hibit and offer goods for 
sale here from July 10 to 
13 inclusive. In addition 
there will be a number 
of find loan exhibitions of 
collections. 
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Y.W.C.A. Building, Cortland, N. Y., where collectors will meet this month. 


Central New York Antique Show 


A LETTER from the organization 
committee of the Central New 
York Antique Show and Loan Ex- 
hibition states that most of the cen- 
tral New York antique dealers have 
rented space for the exhibition which 
will be held July 10, 11, 12, and 13 
at the Y.W.C.A. Building in Cortland, 
N. Y. These dealers represent a 
territory over two hundred miles 
north and south, taking in Rochester, 
Utica, Syracuse and Binghamton. 
They will, bring to the show the 
choicest of their stock including 
furniture, glass, samplers, prints, 
coverlets, quilts, and every form of 
the antique. 
Among the features announced is 
a large loan exhibition of. beautiful, 
historic, and rare collection material 





Plans Features 


which will be shown in the audito- 
rium, on the floor above the dealers’ 
exhibits, 

There is to be a fashion show with 
living models, a country store of 
1859-60 showing the articles carried 
in the general store period when 
goods were dispensed in bulk insteaa 
of package. Dinner tables will be set 
by well known Cortland hostesses 
with old pressed glass showing how 
the modern housewife adapts the old 
glass to present day conditions and 
settings. A Town Crier will give out 
the news. Lunches will be served in 
the country store. 

It is expected that the show will 
bring under one roof the largest col- 
lection of antiques ever shown in 
Central New York. Cortland is well 
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known throughout New York State 
as the home of many lovers of an- 
tiques and it has several outstanding 
collections, 

Mrs. A. R. Learn had charge of 
appointing special committees for va- 
rious features, The General Commit- 
tee consists of H. L. Smith, Chair- 
man, Mrs. Edward Stilson, Mrs. R. P. 
Higgins, Mrs, Edward A. Brewer, 
Mrs. Max Higgins, Mrs. J. E. Waten- 
burg, Mrs. Fred Thomas, Miss Cora 
Wells, Mrs. C. Leonard O’Connor, 
Mrs. A. T, Dunn, and Mrs. Fred R. 
Bentley. 

H. L. Smith, well known collector 
and antiquarian, and owner of The 
Sampler Antiques Shop in Cortland 
has been selected to take charge of 
the managerial duties of the show. 





Notes From the Western Coast 


RS. C. C. EICHELBERGER of 

Seattle, Wash., is probably known 
better at the perfume ccunter than 
at any other in the department stores. 
She has a collection of almost 150 
perfumes in their original bottles. We 
can learn much about perfumes from 
Mrs. Eichelberger. For instance did 
you know that Napoleon used to 
bathe his head and shoulders in au 
de cologne to prepare for the rigors 
of campaigning. Josephine used 
musk and all the washing of the 
walls of her boudoir couldn’t, says one 
historian, remove the scent. That 
men were not averse to the wiles and 
uses of perfumes is told in the story 
of the life of Mohammed. His phil- 
osophy was, “Bread is food for the 


body but perfume is food fo: the 
soul.” Mrs. Eichelberger has a spe- 
cial cabinet in which her treasures 
repose, and oh what a pleasant odor 
is sniffed when the door of the cab- 
inet is opened. 


“Gor 


Walter J. Ogden of San Diego, 
California, says each issue of HOBBIES 
is a source of pleasure to him. When 
he reads about antiques he thinks 
about many old things he has which 
have been in his family for over a 
hundred years, There are melodians, 
quilts, furniture, glass, clothing; and 
various other articles which came 
from the homes of the family in Ken- 
tucky and Virginia. 





He has a vest worn by his great- 
grandfather, The cotton used in the 
vest was planted by slaves on their 
plantation in Kentucky in 1812, His 
great-grandmother made the vest the 
same year using homemade dye for 
the blue stripes in the vest. One of 
Mr. Ogden’s melodians is of rose- 
wood mounted on a lyre-shaped stand. 
It has black and white buttons (like 
those on a typewriter), blacksmith 
bellows and brass strips (as in a 
harmonica) instead of reeds. He has 
been told the only other one of its 
kind is now in the New York Museum 
but has not verified this statement. 
To round out his collecting hobby 
Mr. Ogden has a very valuable U. S. 
coin and stamp collection. 
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National Early American 


Glass Club 
oO 


The summer exhibition of the Na- 
tional Early American Glass Club is 
to be held at Memorial Building, 
Plymouth, Mass., August 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Additional details will be announced 
in the August issue. 

“EgY 


New Glass Club 
fas 


Glass lovers and collectors of Law- 
rence, Kansas, are organizing a glass 
society and hope to found a perman- 
ent exhibit of early American pressed 
glass for the University of Kansas, 
which is located at Lawrence. 

“Gor 


Club Studies Tobies 


(2) 


Toby jugs were studied in detail at 
a recent meeting of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., antiquarians at the home of 
Mrs. H. Jewett Jeschke of that city. 
The main paper was given by Mrs. 
Dent Parrett, who had prepared a 
comprehensive and entertaining sur- 
vey of that prized antique, the Toby 
jug. Several fine old pieces were on 
exhibit. Mrs. Parrett’s rules for 
identifying old Toby’s are as follows: 

“The Staffordshire potters are at 
the present day manufacturing jugs 
from the old formulae, thus making 
it extremely difficult for the collector 
te recognize whether a specimen be- 
longs to the Old Staffordshire period 
or the new. The real old Tobies al- 
ways have hollow feet and legs and 
this is generally apparent. Modern 
makers do not trouble to keep the 
weight down and so the feet and 
legs are solid. Old Tobies are very 
light in weight. If a bit is found 
chipped off and the clay beneath is 
gray in coloring, it is apt to be gen- 
uinely old. Genuine Tobizs are cov- 
ered with innumerable tiny crackles, 
due to atmospheric action. Large 
crackles in the glaze probably indi- 
cate that a modern maker has made 
an attempt to deceive an unsuspecting 
buyer. An infallible test of the really 
old Toby is the modeling. The later 
jugs lack the forceful character pres- 
ent in all the early ones, ywhich are 
superior in accuracy of form, bold- 
ness of outline, and characteristic ex- 
pression. There are brown veinings 
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due to discoloration of the lead glaze. 
The early glaze was also more trans- 
parent, and if dark in color, shows 
rainbow coloring, while the modern 
glaze is opaque. 


A Customer Who 


Never Returns 

oo 
S. Burdette Burne of Rochester, 
N. Y., is another who seldom visits 
the same barbership twice. He has 
a good reason. His hobby is indi- 
vidual shaving mugs and he is con- 
tinually seeking new shops thinking 
that here or there he may find a new 
specimen for his collection. Mr. 
Burne began his hobby two years ago 
and now has a collection of eighty, 
gathered from widely separated re- 
gions of the United States and Can- 
ada. It is becoming increasingly hard 
to find individual shaving mugs in 

their original habits. 

“Go” 


Chuckles in Old Plates 
o> 

There’s many a chuckle in the 
views on old plates, according to 
Gene Lindberg writing in a Denver 
publication. 

Before American china factories 
were started, dishes were imported 
to the colonies from England. Ar- 
tists were sent over here to sketch 
actual scenes. These sketches were 
reproduced at the English potteries. 
Some of them remain as the only ex- 
isting records of the scenes repre- 
sented. It was the smart thing for a 
wealthy colonial: family to have an 
artist sketch the family mansion, and 
send the picture to England for dec- 
orating individual dinner ware. 

After the Revolution, English man- 
ufacturers cashed in on the patriotic 
fervor of the newly liberated colo- 
nies. A large series of Lafayette 
china came out, showing the landing 
of Lafayette on American soil, La- 
fayette conferring with George 
Washington, and other American epi- 
sodes in the life of the heroic French- 
man who helped America win free- 
dom from British rule. 

A hero’s name sold plates then. 
Nowadays, they name cigars for him. 

Some of the so-called historic pic- 
tures were drawn from imagination 
by artists who never saw America. 
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Columbus and his men are pictured 
on a large platter, sitting on horse- 
back as they meet the Indians in 
their discovery landing. Of course, 
Columbus had no horses. 

William Penn is shown drawing 
his treaty with the Indians in the 
shade of a palm tree, with a Chinese 
pagoda in the background. There are 
no palms, or pagodas, in Pennsyl- 
vania, but the artist thought there 
were. What’s more, china manufac- 
ture had been introduced in England 
from the orient not so long before the 
plate was made. To be “china,” it 
was supposed to have something 
Chinese about it—hence the William 
Penn pagodas. 


Pilgrim Colony Setting 
a) 


Summer Street, Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, will present a fine appear- 
ance to the members of the Glass 
Club who will meet in Memorial Hall, 
August 1, 2, 3 and 4, Under the 
leadership of Sidney: T. Strickland, 
Boston architect and summer resi- 
dent of Plymeuth,. rehabilitation of 
colonial houses is proceeding rapidly. 
This whole street will soon be re- 
stored to its former beauty. Exteriors 
and interiors have been furnished and 
scrubbed. Woodwork has been re- 
stored by fine carpentry. The restored 
houses will give members an interest- 
ing view of the abodes of a Pilgrim 
colony and furnish setting and atmos- 
phere for their meeting. 

The oldest house on record in 
Summer Street is Number 47 which 
was transferred to a new owner in 
1679. George Bonum sold it to Robert 
Barrow. In removing some of the 
plaster recently strips of old Ply- 
mouth journals were found bearing 
the date of July 5, 1785. This ad 
appeared on one of the strips: “Who- 
ever would give notice or return said 
cow te Mr, William Bartlett shall 
be handsomely rewarded for their 
trouble and full charges paid.” 





Kankuro Matsumoto 
ART REPAIR STUDIO 
219 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 
Bring your rare pieces needing re- 


pairs to me and Ill mend them 
to your satisfaction. my35 
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Morse Collection 
of American 
Historical Pottery 


By 
Pau. W. SAVAGE 


Without doubt one of the finest 
collections of Staffordshire pottery is 
displayed in the Morse collection at 
the American Antiquarian Society in 
Worcester, Mass. The gathering of 
this collection of 323 pieces of Ameri- 
can views was made by Mrs. Emma 
Def. Morse, during the years 1885 
to 1918. In 1913 she presented it to 
the American Antiquarian Society so 
that it would have proper protection 
and permanent display. 


Six. steel cases house the collection 
which is divided into groups as fol- 
lows; case 1 is devoted to pieces per- 
taining to Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. In case 2 are the plates of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Washing- 
ton, Virginia, and the western states. 
Case 3 is devoted to New York state 
entirely. In case 4, which is illus- 
trated here, are exhibited the coats- 
of-arms of the states, the pitchers, 
bowls, and the other pieces which had 
to be shelved, rather than hung, and 
most of the ware that contains 
medallion heads of Washington, La- 
fayette and the other early American 
herees. Case 5 and 6 are devoted to 
the light blue, brown, black, purple 
and pink ware. 


Among the outstanding pieces col- 
lected by Mrs. Morse were an 
‘Albany Theater’ view. ‘Hurl Gate, 
Kast River’ plate, six inch ‘Park The- 
ater’, New York, eagle border plate, 
and the old ‘Capitol at Albany’ wash- 
bowl and pitcher is without doubt the 
most valuable specimen of this superb 
collection. 


The Staffordshire pottery is especi- 
ally interesting te American collec- 
tors since the views of American 
buildings and scenes transferred to 
this ware have preserved more than 
200 pictures of antiqutrian value, 
many of which are perpetuated in no 
other way. This pottery was made 
in Staffordshire, England, primarily 
for American use, from 1821 to about 
1840. R. T. H. Halsey, in his book 
on Staffordshire pottery states that 
the blue coloring was adopted at first, 
as it had previously vroved attrac- 
tive to American housewives and was 
also the richest from of cheap decora- 
tion in use at that time. He further 
says, “In 1831 the process of litho- 
graphy so cheapened the decoration 
of pottery that the beautiful dark 
blue was superseded by lighter color- 
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A Part of a Fine Collection of American Historical China 
A collection of 323 pieces of American historical china was 


made by Mrs. Emma Def. Morse from 1885 to 1913. 


Mrs. Morse 


presented the collection to the American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester, Mass., where it Is now permanently displayed. 


ings, which are decidedly inferior in 
artistic beauty to those printed from 
the deeply cut copper plate. Investi- 
gation has shown that most of the 
scenes decorating the earthern ware 
were taken from contemporary prints. 
In a number of cases original sketches 
by artists were used, and in this 





form alone numerous early views of 
our buildings and scenes have been 
preserved. This dark blue pottery 
was made exclusively for the Ameri- 
can market. It must certainly be 
classed as Americana, and is a valu- 
able contribution to the history of the 
country.” 
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Rent of One Red Rose for 1934 Paid with Fitting Ceremony 


ves will of Baron Henry Stiegel, 

the famous glass maker, was car- 
ried out for the forty-second time 
June 10, when the Zion Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Manheim, Pa., 
presented a red rose to Mrs. John 
Robertson, of Mechanicsburg, Pa., 
heir of Baron Stiegel, for the land 
on which the church stands. Owen 
J. Roberts, associate justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, acting 
as its delegate, discharged the cere- 
mony for the church. 

Following this ceremony, the Lan- 
caster County Histovical Society 
dedicated a bronze marker as a me- 
morial to Baron Stiegel, in the church 
yard. Addresses were given by Jus- 
tice Roberts, Judge Paul N. Schaeffer 
of Reading, and Judge Benjamin C. 
Atlee of Lancaster, Pa. 


Several hundred persons, including 
a number of Stiegel descendants, and 
many members of the Historical so- 
ciety, attended the services. 


Prof. R. C. Horn, Ph. D., Litt. D., 
dean of Muhlenberg college, Allen- 
town, delivered the memorial address 
at the afternoon service in the 
church. Likening “Baron” Stiegel’s 
career to that of Croesus, fabulously 
wealthy monarch of ancient times, he 
pointed out the essential difference in 
the two men—namely that Stiegel did 
not lose his spirit when he lost his 
material possessions, while Croesus 
ended his life on a funeral pyre when 
conquered by the Persians. 

In behalf of Mrs. Robertson, J. 
Horace McFarland, of Harrisburg, 
president of the American Rose So- 
ciety, accepted tke rental rose prof- 
ferred by Justice Roberts. After 
speaking briefly in tribute to the rose 
as America’s best loved flower, he 
presented the rose to Mrs. Robertson, 
who was seated with the other Stie- 
gel heirs near the front of th. audi- 
ence, 

Dr. McFarland provided a surprise 
at this point when he presented to 
Justice Roberts a photograph of the 
original deed given to the Manheim 
Lutherans 162 years ago by Baron 
Stiegel. Mostly illegible, the deed is 
decipherable in part with a magnify- 
ing glass, as follows: 

. .. Yielding and Paying therefor 
unto the said Henry William Stiegel, 
his Heirs or Assigns at the said town 
of Manheim in the month of June 
yearly forever hereafter the Rent of 
one Red Rose if the same shall be 
lawfully demanded.” 

This was dated December 4, 1772. 
For two years the debt was paid, but 
the third year Stiegel was not on 
hand to receive it. He was in a debt- 
or’s prison. 
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The Stiegel Memorial tablet was 
unve‘led by Mrs. Helen R. Black, of 
Sewickley, a daughter of Mrs. Rob- 
ertson. Then Prof. Herbert H. Beck, 
president of the Lancaster County 
Historical society, presented the 
marker to the borough of Manheim, 
reviewing Stiegel’s life briefly. 

“This is the twenty-second histori- 
cal tablet which the Historical soci- 
ety has placed in Lancaster Coun’ 
Prof. Beck stated, “but it is the first 
tablet to commemorate a man who is 
distinctive of the town in which it is 
placed. Stiegel and Manheim are in- 
separable. ... 

“His career was a rocket so bright 
that when it fell in 1774, it left the 
skies over Manheim historically il- 
luminated for all time. 


Noting that Stiegel was not enti- 
tled to the title “Baron,” Prof. Beck 
said that he nevertheless called him- 
self Baron, and undoubtedly lived 
like a baron. If he had actually been 
of the nobility, Prof. Beck said, he 
would have called himself “Baron 
Henry William von Stiegel,” but his 
signature never included the “von.” 

H. E. Trout, Manheim publisher 
and state assemblyman, accepted the 
marker for the borough. He paid 
grateful tribute to “Baron” Stiegel 
for his foresight in choosing the loca- 
tion of Manheim for laying out a 
town and establishing his glassworks. 

The boulder on which the tablet is 
placed, he informed the audience, was 
taken from the farm of Maurice 
Meisky, arid was furnished by the 
Manheim borough council. He also 
called attention to the rose garden 
which serves as a background to the 
monument, saying it was sponsored 
by the Zion Lutheran Brotherhood. 


“No figure typifies the history of 
Colonial Pennsylvania as does Henry 
William Stiegel,” asserted Justice 
Roberts in his address which was the 
highlight of the dedicatory program. 
“First, he typifies the spirit of relig- 
ious liberty which the examples of 
Pennsylvania placed in the constitu- 
tion of the United States, Baron 
Stiegel was a religious man, was con- 
nected with three congregations in 
this locality, and gave the land for 
this church. 

“He typifies also another element 
of Colonial Pennsylvania, that which 
made it the richest and best business 
district on this side of the Atlantic. 
Like most Pennsylvania pioneers. 
Stiegel was thrifty and ambitious. He 
was a great ironmaster and a great 
glass blower. In short, he was a 
leading business man. 

“More than that, Baron Stiegel 
typifies the love of a full life which 





characterized Colonial times. He lived 
in baronial splendor, turning the 
profits from his magnificent indus- 
trial enterprises into the accessories 
of good living. 


“Finally, he was something like 
many of our modern industrial cap- 
tains. All his great wealth disab- 
peared, like fortunes gathered in 
post-war America vanished a few 
years ago. 


“Then, his life not yet lived in full, 
he turned to cultural pursuits — 
music, teaching and preaching.” 


Judge Schaeffer, president of the 
Berks County Historical society, re- 
minded the audience of the interest 
which Berks county shares with Lan- 
easter county in the life of Baron 
Stiegel, and declared he would press 
for intensified efforts on the part of 
both counties to find the grave of 
Manheim’s founder, believed to be in 
the vicinity of Charming Forge, 
where he died. 


Lancaster contains and Pennsyl- 
vanians are just now coming to rea- 
lize the importance of writing their 
own history, declared Judge Atlee, 
vice president of the Lancaster 
County Historical society, remarking 
humorously that in Colonial times 
Pennsylvanias were much too busy 
making history to write it. 


Others who spoke briefly were 
Franklin Bates, of Philadelphia, a de- 
scendant of Benjamin Franklin, 
Charles Messer Stow, of the New 
York Sun, and Dr. McFarland. 





Plan Your Vacation to 
Include the 


Michigan Resort 
Hobby Show 


PETOSKEY, MICHIGAN 
in the heart of the eee 
resort sectio 


August 15, 16, 17 and 18 


The show will be complete in every re- 
spect, well balanced between various 
collection material. 


Full details on inside back cover. 
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AVING seen a few articles in 
HossigEs referring to purple glass 
- produced by the sun’s rays, I am glad 
to give the results of my research in 
this field. I will try to elucidate so 
that those not familiar with chemis- 
try, or those who have forgotten the 
fundamentals of chemistry will un- 
derstand my statements. 


Most of us may have noticed at 
some time that when the sunlight 
passes through the prisms cf the 
Astral lamp or the triangular cuts in 
cut glass bowls, a spectrum is thrown 
on different objects about the room, 
giving the rainbow colors of red, 
orange, yellow, green blue, Indigo 
and violet, (R, O, Y, G, B, I, V.) 


The invisible 1ed, below the red we 
see, is called infra red, and the violet 
beyond the visible violet is called 
ultra violet, which in itself, is not a 
color, but due to its very short wave 
length, produces chemical changes in 
compounds. These ultra violet rays 
coming from the sun, whether in 
California, Massachusetts, the North 
Pole, South Pole or the Coast of Nor- 
way where cod liver oil is vitamized, 
or the lack of them in crowded tene- 
ments produce rickets, do not pass 
through ordinary glass, but wil! pass 
through quartz glass. 


In the ordinary glass the ultra 
violet rays are absorbed (some or all 
depending on thickness of glass), 
thus causing a chemical change if a 
changeable compound is present. 


The purest form of sand, Sio,, is 
quartz and when found colored is 
due to varying amounts of metals, 
the oxides of which, have combined, 
with some of the quartz, forming sil- 
licates, which in turn have dissolved 
in more quartz, thereby imparting the 
various colors. Manganese causing 
the amethyst; one form of iron a 
green; another form of iron yellow; 
one form of chromium emerald green; 
another form pink to red of the ruby; 
and similar elements varying colors. 


Ordinary glass is made by fusing 
together in clay pots a mixture of 
soda, lead oxide (litharge), lime and 
sand. As iron free sands are not 
common, they must be sought out 
carefully to get a clear _lass. Dif- 
ferent amounts of iron present in 
sand impart to the glass a pale green 
to a dark _reen and almost opaque 
as is seen in the early glass bottles 
or cheap wine bottles. 


It was found in the earlier days of 
glass making, that when small 
amounts of iron were present in the 
sand, it was possible, by putting in 
certain amounts of manganese diox- 
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Why Some Glass Turns Purple 


By 


JULY, 1934 


Proressor A. L. POULEUR 


ide into the melt, a clear glass was 
obtained. This was called neutraliz- 
ing the colers. -As a matter of fact 
this is not what happens. 


As we all know that when one 
looks through, or white light passes 
through colored glass, only that color 
is seen. The objects looked at are all 
of that color or if a bright light is 
reflected from a colored object of an- 
other color than the colored glass 
used, they appear dark or, black 
meaning the colors not seen are ab- 
sorbed. This is for light passing 
through, but for colors of objects not 
transparent, you get the reflected 
colors that ar there. 


As stated before the visible spec- 
trum is RO, -Y,'G, B, I, V..-in-or- 
der to simplify let us use the three 
colors, red, yellow and blue as yellow 
and blue make green; red and yellow, 
orange; blue and red, indigo or 
violet. 


If you hold a green glass (blue 
and yellow) before a source of white 
light (R, Y, B.) deep enough in 
color to hold back red you will have 
a green shadow cast on screen. Now 
if you hold in its place a red glass 
only red will be seen on screen. Super- 
impose the red and green and you 
have no color or black, which in this 
case would be true neutralization. 


Conclusion. The iron in the fer- 
rous state, gives the green color 
(V. B.). The manganese dioxide 
gives the amethyst color (R. B.). 

In the next, the MnO, oxidizes the 
ferrous iron to ferric state, which 
then imparts a paler yellow in ratio 
to the green, and at the same time, 
the manganese compound is reduced 
to a colorless glass, this leaves the 
glass a slight yellow. A slight ex- 
cess of manganese, then imparts its 
amethyst color, which neutralizes 
the slight yellow, giving black or ab- 
sence of color and the rest of the 
glass is clear. 


This amount of no color, can be 
observed by the fact, that upon look- 
ing through such glass, it is not 100% 
clear or transparent but at first 
glance looks clear. 

When this glass is exposed to the 
sunlight, these invisible rays bring 
back the manganese compound into 
the form that produces the amethyst 
color. As the manganese changes the 
iron to a higher valence form at the 
sacrifice of the managanese dropping 
to a lower valence and the sun rays 
bring up the manganese to the high- 
er colored form the same rays cannot 
make the iron drop from higher v-l- 
ence to a lower, the reaction only goes 
in one direction. ( This can easily be 


explained by the electron theory.) 
Therefore this purple color will ap- 
pear in glass made from sand con- 
taining iron impurity and manganese 
used to offset it. 

The writer has often seen the pur- 
ple window panes of houses on Bea- 
con Hill, Boston, Mass., where they 
have been exposed to the sunlight for 
a century or more, and has often 
picked up in the New England states, 
pop bottles +nd other pieces of glass 
that had taken on different hues from 
light pink to deep purple. A jelly 
glass used for drinking at a sill cock, 
at the end of two years summering 
and wintering, showed a decided pink, 
amethyst. 

This will explain to Mrs. M. E. 
McVicker of Victoria, B. C., Canada 
the answer to the glass mug and 
glass door knob.( HopBies June, 1934, 
page 71). 

“GE 
“Don’t Wait Until You Get 


the Time” 
o 

Mrs. Katherine Conklin of Larch- 
mont, N. Y., has been receiving con- 
siderable publicity recently because 
of her outstanding and picturesque 
glass collection, which comprises but 
one of our four hobbies. She has 
been at this glass collecting game 
ever since she was born, and instead 
of her interest waning, as some might 
think, it seems 1o increase with the 
passing years. 

When a reporter called on Mrs. 
Conklin recently to interview her 
about her hobbies she was given this 
advice about collecting. 

“Don’t wait until you get the time 
to start collecting. Simply make 
some interesting town and its an- 
tique shops the goal of your next 
motor trip. Look over their wares, 
you'll see loads of interesting things. 
If pressed glass is to be your hobby 
decide upon a particular pattern — 
one that intrigues your fancy—let’s 
say the rare Westward Ho with its 
kneeling Indian. Then try and find 
all the pieces you can of this variety. 
Try to get a service for four so that 
you could use it to serve a bridze 
table luncheon for your most discrim- 
inating friends. Your husband will 
get interested and so will your chil- 
dren. The quest of the hunt, the job 
of discovery, the thrill of bargaining 
will intrigue the whole family. Your 
purchases won’t cost a bit more than 
choice modern pieces, and what a 
deep and lasting joy your growing 
collection will be to you individually! 
What new knowledge will be yours as 
you study these early arts and their 
craftsmen.” 
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In the interview Mrs. Conklin told 
how her collecting proclivities really 
began the day she was born. Her 
first piece was a dainty little Cinder- 
ella slipper of delicate pale blue and 
was brought to the tiny baby by one 
of her mother’s dearest friends. To- 
day it has an honored place among 
scores of other slippers, tiny stove- 
pipe hats, and quaint and unusual 
match and toothpick holders. 

To Mrs. Conklin each piece has 
two histories, she said as she picked 
up a plate of the service for eight 
she owns. “There is the history of 
how you searched for and finally 
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found that particular piece, and that 
other history, hidden from us far 
more alluring in its mystery of the 
workman who made it, and the family 
that owned and cherished it. All my 
pieces are perfect but some of the 
fruit saucers and cakeplates bear the 
marks of spoon and knife. So much 
human life centers about a meal, and 
these articles were homely things, 
beautiful but inexpensive, handled 
every day by mother and daughter. 
What family gatherings they wit- 
nessed, what joyful reunions — what 
tragic leave takings.” 





Query Department 
fa 


Mrs. Olive Sergeant of Joplin, Mo., 
writes to know if any of Hossies 
readers have information relative to 
an Early American glass bottle 
which has been in her family for at 
least two hundred years. It is col- 
ored a greenish brown, is six inches 
high, twelve inches around at 
widest point, and is flattened out on 
the sides in the shape of a small 
barrel. She says it bears no trade- 
mark of any kind. 


aL. 
wc 




















WANTED TO BUY 








Wanted to Buy: Two cents per word 
for 1 time; 3 times for the price of 2; 
12 times for the price of 6. 





TED — Westward-Ho lids, 4”-5”- 
Gar tee TK", measuring to outside of 
collar. Also wines, cordials, footed sauces, 
panelled Daisy, any form. — W.W. 
Hobbies. 








WANTED — Antique Glass Paper- 
bes gps Superior des and workman- 
8 ~ only considered.—H. Bartol Brazier, 
Box 1, Haverford, Pa. jiy12612 


WANTED—Early American flasks and 
bottles, especially flasks marked Jared 
Spencer — American System — JPF or 
Lafayette. Give price and Genasidlien. 
Chas. B, Gardner, Box 27, New London, 
Conn. my12633 


MY HOBBY IS slippers, china, clay, 
glass, porcelain or what have you, includ- 
ing boots.—H. S. Fry, 1715 Walnut St., 
Greenville, Texas. au3ss 


WANTED TO BUY — White. moomene 











cups; clear 


pattern; ; paper- 
weights.—E. 012006 


WANTED—Dew Drop and Star Glass, 
Three face, Westward-Ho, Lion.—Ruth 
a Manting, 1001 Covington Dr., Detroit, 





n12612 


WANTED — Old bottles, flasks, blown 
medicine vials with paper labels. Send 
prices and description.—Warren C. Lane, 
74 Front St., Worcester, Mass. ap12291 


WANTED—Large and miniature pieces 
of lacy Sandwich glass, bird salts and 
Sunburst glass, Lee’s book, plate #12. 
Apple green wildflower and overlay 
lamps.—Mrs. Comer W. Davis, 610 Lin- 
wood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. jly3041 


WANTED — All patterns in_ pressed 
glass and especially Westward-Ho, Lion, 
Three-Face, Dahlia, Rose-in Snow, Black- 
berry, Ivy, Hamilton, Tulip, Horn of 
Plenty, Bellflower, Wildflower, bon 
Polar Bear, Star ‘and Dewdrop, 
stork; also Sandwich and Early Blown 
glass: Spatter-ware, Historical Blue 
flasks, Paperweights and prints.—House 
ef Antiques, 28 Chandler, Detroit, es 














WANTED—Clear and colored Thousand 
Eye, Rose-in-Snow, Wildflower, Panelled 
Daisy, Mapleleaf, Swirl, Rochelle, Lin- 
coin Drape, Cable, Shell and Tassel, 
Diamond Quilted, colored Hobnail sauces, 
colored Daisy and Button plates, Dewdrop 
and Star, mahogany fiddleback chairs, 
flower prints.—Alice K, Reed, 1217 Bush- 
nell St., Beloit, Wis. jly1001 


WANTED—Pattern glass. Lion, Shell 
and Tassel and Blue, Daisy and Button. 
—Hangtown Antique Shop, ead 
Calif. 








WANTED TO BUY—Horn of plenty 
goblets, wines, tumblers. Pigs in the 
Corn goblets. Strawberry and currant 
goblets. Daisy and button with thumb- 
print goblets. Colored plates, goblets, 
wines. Trinket boxes.—Collectors Luck, 
Genesee St., Hornell, N. Y. jly156 





WANTED—Raindrop, Inverted Thumb- 
print, Thousand Eye, Diamond Quilted 
Pattern Glass of any and every descrip- 
tion; also Tulip and Excelsior in Clear 
Glass. Send list with prices to J. D. L., 
c/o HOBBIES. $3231 





WANTED — Diamond and _ sunburst 
glass, Lee-plate 78; sunburst plates, 
plate 12. — Mrs. George W. Davis, 510 
Linwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. au3001 





WANTED—In Cupid and Venus—cham- 
paigns, oval relish dishes and flat sauce 
a. llama Belle Rice, Box 26, Rindge, 





rs glass baskets and 


rose bowls. Early wooden tableware. — 
. Clarke, The Packet Antiques, 
Brewster, Mass. au409 





WANTED—Colored glass baskets, cov- 
ered salts and compotes, Victoria plates, 
three feather cup plates, colored vases. 
—The Old Furniture Shop, 1030 Main St., 
Worcester, Mass. aul2672 


WANTED—Old glass, clear or colored. 
Will also exchange. Send list of what 
you have with prices.—Curiosity Shop 
1903 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. ap124 2423 


WANTED—Pressed glass vol Westward- 
Ho, Lion, Three Face, Ashburton, Argus, 
Diamond Thumbprint, Waffle and Thumb- 
print, Inverted Fern, Horn of Plenty, 
Comet, Gothic, Hamilton, New England 
Pineapple, Popcorn, Roman Key, 
ette, Ivy, Jacobs Ladder, 
Forget-me-not, Stippled Star, Star 
setted, Stippled Cherry, Colored Wild- 
flower, Wheat and Barley, Swirl, Cathe- 
dral, pes Thousand Eye, Maple Leaf, 
Fine Green Herrin gbone, Green 
Beaded a. Petticoat Dolphin bo ae 
sticks, Milk Sawtooth, Blackberry, Whea' 
Send lists—Joseph MaKanna, 28 Garfield 
St., Cambridge, Mass. mh12009 


WANTED — Three Face, Lion, West- 
Ward-Ho, Wildflower, Rose in Snow, Milk 
Glass, Thousand Eye. — Jeannette L. 
Set, $100 East Jefferson Ave., —_ 

ch 


WANTED—Pressed Glass in Westward 
Ho, Polar Bear, Three Face, Star, Dew 
Drop, Wildflower and many other pat- 














terns, especially in plates, goblets, tum- 
blers, wines. Also colored dwich and 
blown glass, flasks, bottles, etc.—J. 


Nevil, Madisonville, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
my1293c 


WANTED TO BUY — Westward-Ho, 
7144” lid; broad pressed leaf, 7%” lid, 
both measuring to outside of collar; 
Westward Ho sauces, goblets, cordials; 
broad pressed leaf, sauces, creamer, 
sugar; green Wildflower; amber Wild- 
flower; Star and Feather plates; Rose-in- 
Snow; single vine Grape sauces; Bell- 
flower; fine rib goblets, base rayed to 
edge; single vine; covered compote; 
covered salt; colored and clear Sandwich; 
milk and clear Sawtooth; clear Pineapple, 
Polar Bear, Spatterware. — Mrs. Lula 
Lightle, Mount Sterling, Ohio. jly1441 














SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 











Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. Please write your copy plainly, 
otherwise we cannot be held responsible 
for errors. No checking copies furnished 
= classified. Cash must accompany 


r. 









FOR SALE—Vases (pairs), flasks, Ben- 
nington jugs and jars, pattern glass. 
General line. Write wants. — Antique 
Parlors, Mrs. J. M. Spafford, 33 Temple 
St., Rutland, Vermont. my12426 





LISTS OF PRESSED GLASS. Enormous 
stock. — Martin’s Antique Shop, Arm- 
strong, Howard Co., Missouri. n6432 





DEALERS SUPPLIED—Victorian fur- 
pitere, TE pny ——- jewelry, etc. Lists, 
dra Hazel H. Harpending, The 
Hovby< Bhop, 308 BE. Genesee St., Fayette- 
ville, N. aup 





GLASS IN ALL desirable patterns. 
Clear and. colored. Reasonably priced. 
Write your needs naming pieces wanted. 
—Early American Antiques, 314 W. Mar- 
ket St., York, Penna. Lincolnway. jly 


TO COMPLETE your collection of 





clear or colored pressed g¢' , see nces 
Tiers, 109 Connett Pl, South Orange 
N. J. au3402 





ANTIQUE GLASS. Many poten rea- 
sonable.—Mrs. pageneest, Pen gal 
St., Cortland, N. 3441 





FIVE WESTWARD.HO GOBLETS, 
$10.00 each; 6 Lion goblets, $32.00 lot; 
5 amethyst quilted goblets, $30.00 lot; 
amethyst head duck Milk glass, $15.00; 
Lion round plate, $6.00; Rose-in-Snow 
plate, 10 in., $5.50.—Jeannette L. Bennett, 
8100 East Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. d12426 


LARGE STOCK amber, blue and milk 
glass; Clew’s sugar bowl; handleless 
lustre cups and saucers; china slippers;. 
Paisley shawls.—Mrs. John Krieger. 
Salamanca, N. Y. au3s402 








FOR SALE—Early American blown and 
pressed glass in desirable patterns and 
colors. Portland, Sandwich, Pittsburg 
rs New England Co.’s products.—Mrs. 
G. J., Box 262, Marshfield, Mass. 

jly1811 





GLASSWARE AND PRINTS priced 
reasonably. Send for list. Address Hat- 
horne, P. O. Box 60, Stanley, N. Y. 83081 





FOR SALE—Pair very old nine-inch 
Cobalt blue candle sticks. Fair beauti- 
fully cut crystal candle sticks.—Address 
Mrs. Burnett, 411 E. Washington, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. ji145 





POLAR BEAR WATER SET and many 
other pieces in popular patterns, Porce- 
lains, pewter, old hardware, guns, furni- 
ture, etc. State your wants.—C. A. 
oby, Hayesville, Ohio. 


Jac- 
ji1531 
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Notes on Sunderland Motto Pottery 


=> 


UNDERLAND, England, the town 

where Sunderland pottery had its 
origin, is a seaport town. The raison 
d’etre of Sunderland were according 
to L. Harper, writing in the Bazaar, 
England, was to supply seafaring 
folk, plying between the northern 
port and their homes with an inex- 
pensive souvenir of their voyage, the 
cottagers on the south coast calling it 
“Gift China.” 

The pictorial decorations pertain 
naturally for the most part to the 
sea in company with appropriate 
verses, in which it seems full poetic 
license has been taken. 

This ware is said to mark the de- 
cadence of purple lustre, which was 
brought to the acme of perfection by 
Wedgwood. The jugs were made in 
sets of six or twelve, their holding 
capacity being from 1 to 2 gallons to 
a gill. In the largest size an extra 
support was placed below the lip, to 
ease the strain on the handle. 


The main part of the ware is made 
from a hard clay, very highly glazed, 
but now and then specimens are 
found made of soft clay such as that 
used in pipes. L. Harper describes 
such a one that was made to order to 
commemorate the marriage of 
Thomas and Ann Baker, 1851. 

On one side is a print of the frigate 
“Northumberland.” This seven-gun 
man-o’-war is always to be seen on 
one (if not more) jug in a set. On 
the other side is the iron bridge over 
the Wear—and from the frequency 
with which this bridge appears on 
this ware one concludes it was con- 
sidered an engineering feat of no 
mean importance in those days. 

In addition to things nautical the 
poetry often bore emblems of free 
masonry and poetry pertaining to 
the order. One jug has a bridge pic- 
tured on one side and on the other 
“Mercy holding the scales of Equity 
and the Sword of Justice, Industry 
personified by the Beehive, with the 
Orphanage for Mason’s children in 
the background.” This motto was 
inset: 


“The World is in pain 

Our Secrets to gain 

But still let them wonder and gaze 
They ne’er can divine 

The word nor the sign 

Of a free and accepted Mason. 


The whole is surmonted by the sun. 
Upon the opposite side is the verse:— 


“When Friendship, Love and Truth 
abound 
Among a band of brothers 
The cup of joy goes gaily round 
Each shares the bliss of others. 


Sweet roses grace the thorny way 


Along the vale of sorrow 
The flowers that shed their leaves 
today 
Shall bloom again tomorrow. 
How grand in age—how fair in 
youth 
Are Holy friendsh‘p, 
Truth.” 


Love and 


A rather rare jug bears the un- 
common decoration of an uncolored 
transfer of a woodpecker, its particu- 
lar motto being a diatribe to the 
Hyprocrite :— 


“Too oft is the smile 

But the Hyprocrite’s wile 

To mark detes‘ation or fear, 

Give me the soft sigh 

Whilst the soul telling eyes 

Is dimmed for a time with a tear.” 


And here is another :— 


“Now, ladies all. I pray make free 
And tell me how you like your tea.” 
This one is again nautical in 
thought :— 
The sailor tossed on stormy seas 
Though far his mark may roam 
Still hears a voice on every breeze 
That wakens thoughts of home. 
He thinks upon his distant friends 
His wife—his humble cot 
And from his inmost heart ascends 
The prayer—‘Forget-me-not’.” 


And this takes to the country for 
its inspiration. It is embellished 
with a miscellaneous collection of 
farming implements, including a flail, 
cider press, sheaves of corn, and a 
harrow :— 


“Success to the farmer and prosper 
his plough 

Rewarding his ardent toil, all the 
year through 

Seedtime and harvest he ever shall 
get 

He’s trusted all to Providence, and 
so may he yet.” 


oS2n 
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Bits on Drinking Cups 


One of the early specimens of 
drinking cups made in England was 
excavated a’: Parnathrope, Yorkshire, 
by the late J. Mortimer, and given 
by him to Rev. J. Monson, who was 
then Rector of Kirby Underdale, who 
presented it to the Museum at Drif- 
fields. A collection of these has since 
been presented to the City of Hull. 

* * * 


The next type of drinking vessel 
shows a marked improvement in the 
potters art having a unique handle. 
One of the earliest was excavated in 
Garrowby Wold by the late Canon 
Greenwell, which was also given to 
the Rev. T. J. Monsen, with whom 
the excavator stayed during his ex- 
cavations in the neighborhood. 

* * * 


The Bronze period is a name given 
by archaeologists to that stage in 
human culture between the Stone 
Age and the Iron Age, when drinking 
vessels were often made of alloy of 
copper and tin “bronze,” a metal e 
were taught how to manufacture by 
the Phoenicians who settled and 
traded in Cornwall 350 years or more 
before the Christian Era. The 
Britons were making great progress 
in their work during the 200 years 
before the Roman invasion, their 
bronze covered wooden “A. D.” tank- 
ards being quite works of art. One 
now in possession of a collector by the 
name of J. St. John was made about 
50 B. C. Its framework consists of 
staves of wood about an inch in width 
and 7/16 of an inch thick, clamped 
together by three bronze bands, each 
2% inches in width, by which the 
wood was completely covered ex- 
ternally. 

* * * 

Glass making in England had an 
early origin, derived, it would seem 
probably, from the Roman invaders. 
We know it flourished to some extent 
at Cheddingford in the thirteenth 
century, continuing there for several 
hundred years, as we glean from a 
reference in Thomas  Charnock’s 
Breviary of Philosophy, published in 
1557, wherein is written “You may 
send to Cheddingford to the glass 
maker and desire him to blow thee a 
glass after thy desire.” An entry in 
Evelyn’s Diary for February 10, 
1685, refers to his Majesty’s health 
being drunk in a flint glass of a yard 
long by the Sheriff, Commander, Of- 
ficers and Chiefs Gentleman.” This 
reminds us that flint glass was dis- 
covered and came into vogue prior to 
1680, or in that year its fame had 
caused it to be highly regarded else- 
where in Europe, the manufactories 
to compete with English ones were 
established in Liege in that year. The 
early flint zlass'as we know it was 
not introduced before 1730, or per- 
fected until over a century later.— 
C. H. Thomas. 
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Numismatic Thoughts 


LL silver coin in the world has a 
face value of a fraction more 
than $4,000,000,000. About 75 per 
cent of the world’s silver is pro- 
duced in America. 
—)—= 


Wm. H. Davenport of the U. S. 
secret service says that the more 
money there is in circulation the 
easier it is to pass counterfeit bills. 
During hard times counterfeits are 
detected quickly because of the small 
amount of money circulating. 

——O-— 

Do not be miserly stingy nor yet 
overly generous; strike a happy me- 
dium. Emulate Cicero’s advice, “Our 
purse should not be so closed that 
our kind feelings cannot open it, nor 
yet so unfastened that it lies open 
to all. <A limit should be set, and it 
should depend on our means.” 

—(O—— 

In Greenwich, Conn., a pet cat died 
recently leaving an estate of $110. 
That amount had been placed to its 
credit in a bank by its owner. That 
certainly is “feeding money to the 
kitty.” 

—o— 

Page President Roosevelt; poultry 
is hoarding gold. In Portland, Ore- 
gon, $4.00 worth of gold dust and 
nuggets were found in the gizzard of 
of a duck and in Antioch, Calif., 
$20.50 in gold nuggets were taken 
from two chickens. 

——)— 

When Claude Callan said, “It is 
bad to be so wealthy that you can 
get all luxuries immediately; they 
are a lot better when there is delay 
in getting them,” he might have added 
that it also applies to coin collecting. 
Is there as much fan in starting out 
with a big collection. Coin collecting 
should be a life time job. The great 
thrill is in “finds,” “pickups” and 
swapping of duplicates. Each coin 
secured should have a story of its 
own. 

—o— 


India boasts of copper coins called 
dumps, Over here we are “in the 


By 
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dumps” when we are out of money; 
over there they are “in the dumps” 
when they are “in the money.” 

—o— 

A correspondent, an  ex-marine, 
writes: “If all coin collectors would 
exchange ideas and experiences it 
would make better collectors and the 
hobby more worth while. There 
should be less cold-shoulder and 
more co-operation.” 

—o— 

A reader has asked me for infor- 
mation about Brimelow silver. It is 
a new one on me. If some one will 
give me the information I will gladly 
pass it along to the inquirer; also to 
the readers of HOBBIES. 

—o— 

It is fortunate we haven't, like 
some countries in other times, glass 
money. When gold and silver drop 
we at least still have the original 
coins, but if glass money dropped 
there would be nothing left but the 
pieces. 

—o— 

Making your mark here is quite 
fitting but making your own Mark 
in Germany is counterfeiting. 

—)—— 

Well! Well! Well! What-er you 
think of this? A rancher at Oroville, 
Calif., pumping water from his well 
found gold flakes worth thirty cents 
a pail. Here’s hoping his well never 
runs dry, and that the rancher will 
not worry about the water that has 
already gone out of the spout. 

—o— 

Now the stamp folks can take off 
their hats to the coin collectors. Not 
being satisfied with finding old coins 
in wells, old buildings, caches and 
post holes, they have gone right into 
the stamp collectors’ bailiwick and 
found them. In wrecking a porch on 
the Cardin, Okla., post office recently 
a lot of old coins were found, but no 
stamps. 

—_+— 

Let’s go coin hunting; everyone’s 
doing it, even the boys. In Spain 
some small boys playing in the court 


FRANK C. Ross 


yard of an old palace af King 
Charles IV, while exploring an un- 
derground passage, stumbled on to a 
chest full of old gold coins. We hope, 
for the boys sakes, that Spain is not 
taking gold from kids. Even at that 
the old coins would probably be ex- 
empt as being genuine coin collectors’ 
antiques. 
—o— 


Excerpt from Gold in the Modern 
World in the Manchester Guardian. 


And now that Spring is at hand 


I know a bank where gold is stored, 
Whose worth is constant still— 


It holds the shining celandine, 
Primrose and daffodil. 


—=f=—— 


When the Poker Club game starts 
“all friendship ceaseth” but when the 
Coin Club meets ‘friendship begin- 
neth.” There are no castes in a 
coin club. The man with a $10 col- 
lection is on a par with the $1,000 
one. The little man does not envy 
the big man and the big man does 
not belittle the small fellow. If a 
rich collector has a very rare and 
valuable coin the others do not be- 
grudge him. They are all proud 
there is such a coin in the club. If 
one of the lesser lights needs a couple 
of coins to fill in his set of low priced 
coins the big guns are delighted to 
swap him their duplicates. There is 
no rivalry amongst club members. 
One doesn’t gloat over his bigger col- 
lection. Each member assumes 2 
proprietary interest in all different 
collections and is as proud of them as 
the actual owner. If you wish to 
learn what it means “when good fel- 
lows get together” visit a meeting of 
a coin club. 

—o— 


The Kansas City Post says “it is 
called pin money because the man of 
the house gets stuck.” Aliso “that ac- 
cording to a recent theory, the Grand 
Canon was started when a Scotch- 
man lost a penny in a ditch.” 
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At last the popular little dime has 
broken into rhyme; it is about time. 


THANKFUL 


When I was young anc in my prime 
I thought it great to have a dime, 
Now income tax has left me flat 
And once again I feel like that. 


-—-O0-— 


Little Billie, our small sized paper 
money, is now five years old, having 
been born in 1929. I wonder if that 
little youngster is resp nsible for our 
five :ear depression? 

—~— 


It is an ill wind blows nobody 
good. The continued hard _ times 
have brought a few Miser cents out 
of hoarding into circulation, and coin 
collectors are making every effort to 
pick up a few. A Miser cent may be 
identified by minute little dents in 
the coin made by pinching. These 
dents are made by misers when “they 
pinch their pennies.” 


| 


Great minds run in the same chan- 
nel — and fortunately each mind 
chooses to paddle its own canoe, 
otherwise, if they all chose the same 
boat there would sooner or later be 
a watery upset. Numismatic minds 
travel the same racing course, each 
collecting a complete set of his 
favorite coin,—and it is fortunate 
that each prefers to ride his own 





Wanted to Buy 


Any quantity, early and late 
dates, of obsolete extinct or 
foreclosed bonds, railway-indus- 
trial-utility. Send me your list 


with lowest prices for spot 
cash, 
Address: 
LIEBMANN 


WASHINGTON GROVE, MD. 




















Frankfort Bank, Kentucky 


Chartered Jan. 26th, 1818. Discontinued 
in 1822. The Notes were printed and 
engraved by Tanner, Kearny & Tiebout 
on Silk Fibre Paper. 

Set of Eight Frankfort Bank. oe: 
=) Be. BS TE B; $% A, B , Cc, 


See ewe e reese ee eeeeereseee 


eee eee ee ee eee eee eee) 


20 Confederate Notes, some cancelled 00 
5 oo of five different denomina- 
RIE: .cicscereetesbenshuareeeeenek 1.00 
3 Old “checks, prior to 1800, on dif- 
ferent DANKS .....ccccccccccccccece 1.00 
20 Different C. W. Token 
15 Large Copper Cents, 
- dates 


“D. C, WISMER, Numismatist 
HATFIELD - - PENNSYLVANIA 


eR eee 1.00 
Gifferent 
1.00 


eee eee eee eer eeessee esses 
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hobby-horse, a coin of his own choice, 
otherwise, if they all chose the same 
coin, sooner or later an over-weighted 
pony would be left at the post. 

— 


The Salvationists say “A man may 
be broke but not out” and the Numis- 
matists say “A man with a coin col- 
lection may be out but never broke.” 

—j— 

Skins being the money of the cave 
man we have always known the 
origin of the “skin game.” We have 
always had an idea that the “shell 
game” orignated with and was con- 
fined to the old fashion county fair, 
but the following in Colliers disabuses 
us:—F rom earliest times to the pres- 
ent day, more things have been 
hought and sold with shells than with 
any other kind of money made by 
man. 

—)— 
Whereunto is money good 
Who has it not wants hardihood, 
Who has it has much trouble and 
care, 
Who once has had it has despair. 
—Longfellow. 


Should date or condition be given 
paramount consideration? Barring 
the ancient dateless ones, coins are 
listed, catalogued and priced as to 
dates. A coin is thought of as one 
of a certain date not as one of a cer- 
tain condition. We say “ a dime of 
1832 in good condition” and not “a 
dime in good condition of 1832.” The 
date is coinage’s identification mark. 
A coin without a date, no: matter 
how old, has no premium value, yet a 
rarity, no matter if in poor condition, 
commands a premium. The tyro col- 
lects as many coins of as many dif- 
ferent dates as possible and the ad- 
vanced collector’s goal is a complete 
set of coins as to dates. An 1804 
coin with a 200 mintage would bring 
a high price regardless of condition 
and a 1904 coin with a 500,000 mint- 
age would bring only a small prem- 
ium, if any, regardless of condition. 
The prices are based on the number 
of coins minted of a certain date and 
not regulated by the condition. Coins 
are classified as to issues, or dates, 
and the dates then sub-classified as 
to condition, fair, good or fine. A coin 
of a certain date in fine condition 
will bring a slight advance in price 
over the same coin in good or fair 
condition, but the basis price: de- 
pends on the number of coins minted. 
A rarity of one date even in poor 
condition might bring $50, while the 
same coin of another date in fine con- 
dition only brings 50 cents. A collec- 
tor prefers his coins to be in fine con- 
dition, but a coin even in poor condi- 
tion is better than no coin. It is a 


safe rule never to look a rarity in 
the mouth; take it- as you find it. 
What would the condition matter if 
there were no date? 
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I remember the following story but 
do not recollect its source: 

“That a Scotchman hasn’t seen the 
sun for twenty years.” 

“Is the poor man blind?” 

“No, he’s not blind, but 20 years 
ago he found a penny and he has had 
his eyes glued to the sidewalk ever 
since.” 

—I— 

It has been proposed that a Daniel 
Boone half-dollar be minted to cele- 
brate Kentucky’s bicentennial in 
honor of the famous pioneer. It is 
to be hoped they coin a large number 
of them and that they are distributed 
amongst the people at large and not 
in bulk to promoters. 

—O— 

An operation on 2 man in Wash- 
ington City disclosed $14 in small 
change in the man’s stomach. He 
must have misinterpreted my slogan 
“Lay your coins on the table” to mean 
“eat the coins on the table.” 

—+o— 

The $2 bill is considered unlucky 
because it is the established price 
paid for votes and the possession of 
one after election considered self- 
evidence that the owner had been 
paid for his vote. One of the old 
political parties owes me a lot of 
back money as I-have been voting for 
over forty years without pay. 

oa 

A Russian depleted of funds 
speaks literally when he says “I 
haven’t a ‘red’ cent.” 

—O-— 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion as to just which Indian chief’s 
face appears on the buffalo nickel. I 
care not whose face is on the coin so 
long as I can get my hands on it. 

—(O—= 

Scientists say there are billions 
and billions of dollars worth of gold 
in the ocean. The fish of the sea, 
unlike the fishes on land, are liter- 
ally “swimming in wealth.” 

—~o— 

Someone took literally the advise 
“when you make your wad, sit on 
it,’ for a Kansas farm woman in 
ripping off the upholstering from an 
arm chair found $115 snugly tucked 
away in it. 

—O— 


The most uncertain coin is the Sua 


pence. 
“Gor 


College professors were harassed 
by “baloney” money 600 years ago, 
according to Prof. Edward Collier of 
the department of history at Boston 
University. At the University of 
Bologna, he said, professors who vio- 
lated rules were fined in “Bologna 
shillings and pounds” and were 
obliged. to post 25 pounds to insure 
payment of fines. 
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Shown at Museum 


=== 
By R. NEWCOMB 


OME of the first coins ever issued 

by a_ state government in the 
United States are included in a col- 
lection of rare New Jersey coins on 
public exhibition for the first time at 
the Newark Museum. Three hundred 
and fourteen types of copper pennies, 
issued by two private mints located 
at Morristown and Elizabeth, during 
the years 1786-1787, under authority 
from the New Jersey Legislature, are 
included in the collection, which is be- 
lieved to be the most complete of its 
kind in existence. 

Lent to the Museum for exhibition 
during the summer months by the 
New Jersey Historical Society, the 
collection was assembled by the late 
Frederick B. Canfield, who lived dur- 
ing his lifetime near Denver and was 
a member of the American Numis- 
matic Society. 

Including numerous coins of great 
rarity, the collection as a whole re- 
veals much of interest concerning the 
difficult period of transition which 
the thirteen states went through be- 
tween the close of the Revolution and 
the adoption of the Constitution. 
With the country flooded with de- 
based currency issued by the Con- 
tinental Congresses and worthless 
counterfeits of English coins, the 
state legislature turned to .uthoriz- 
ing private individuals to issue coin- 
age. New Jersey, in a law passed on 
June 6, 1786, was the first of the 
thirteen states to provide for the 
minting of coins. Authority was 
given to Walter M uld, Thomas 
Goadsby and Albion Cox to issue cop- 
per pennies at the rate of fifteen cop- 
pers a shilling, the English system 
of money :till being retained. The 
first coins were struck at Morristown, 
and later Goadsby and Cox separated 
and moved to the Old Armstrong 
House at Elizabethtown where a sec- 
ond mint was established. Several 
designs were attempted, the one 
finally settled upon carried the 
horse’s lead and plough of the state 
shield on the obverse, with a Saxon 
shield on the reverse. Itinerant and 
unknown artists made the dies, and 
other examples of their work may 
be seen in similar coins designed for 
Vermont and Connecticut. 

Because of the rarity of mintable 
metals, it was not unusual to find ex- 
amples of old English and other 
coins on which the design of the 
New Jersey pennies had been struck. 
An extremely rare example of this 
type of coin is shown in the exhibit 
which was superimposed on a 1787 





penny issued by the State of Con- 


necticut. 


The oldest coin shown in the ex- 
hibit is one issued by Mark Newbie, 
New Jersey’s first banker, who lived 
in Newton, N. J. Coming to America 
in 1681, he brought with him a quan- 
tity of coins privately issued in Ire- 
land some years earlier, which came 
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Rare Old New Jersey Coins 
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ree—No free sample copies. 
AMERICAN NUMISMATIC 
ASSOCIATION 
Suite M, 95 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


War 


NEW YORK 
tfc 


COIN COLLECTORS 
READ “THE NUMISMATIST” 


American monthly in this fleld. 

Latest news and interesting articles. 
If not a collector now, 

and acquire a new hobby. 


Historical, Artistic and Instructive. 
Trial subscription 6 months bogs $1.00. 
10 —_ 


subscribe 


Money 
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to be widely circulated in this state 


prior to the Revolution. This shows Large Cents, 100 years old, postpaid. 90.20 
on the obverse Saint Patrick bearing id 
a double cross, and on the reverse, 
King David playing a harp. The lat- 
ter figure bears a striking resemb- 
lance to King Charles the First of 


England, indicating that the coin 


was struck during his reign. Box 434 


The collection of New Jersey Pen- 
nies is being in the sculpture court 
at the Newark Museum, where it will 
remain on view until the end of 


August. 


U. S. COINS. 


3 of same, 3 dates, postpa 
6 of same, 6 dates, postpaid 
Silver 3c piece, postpaid 

3 of same, 3 dates, postpaté 
6 of same, 6 dates, postpai 


What do you need? ance have you 
for Sale? 


a 
GARY COIN EXCHANGE 


WE SELL, BUY AND EXCHANGE 


us4 


GARY, INDIANA 








every leading Roman family. 


The Romans issued private or con- 
sular coins which bore the names of 
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No. 
No. 
No. 


supplement this listing.) 
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Washington to McKinley 
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A Check List By CARL J. WICKLUND 


De) 


Presidential Celluloid Buttons From 


General description; bust portrait in black and white on white field. 
Name of President and dates in office in two curved lines above head. Edge; 
Pat, July 21, 1896. Rev. in seven lines (second and last curved), the White- 
head and Hoag Co., Newark, N. J. Patented July 17, 1894, April 14, 1896, 
July 21, 1896. Size 21 mm. All letters and figures black. 


1 


3 


. 9 
. 10 
- 11 
» 12 
. 13 


14 


. 15 
. 16 
. 17 
. 18 
. 19 
a) 
. 21 


22 
23 
24 


Bust slightly I. 
. 2 Bust slightly |. 


Bust slightly |. 


. 4—Bust slightly r. 
Bust slightly r. 
Bust slightly r. 
Bust slightly I. 


Bust facing. 
Bust slightly 


Bust slightly r. 


Bust slightly 
Bust slightly 


Bust slightly r. 


Bust facing. 

Bust slightly r. 
Bust slightly r. 
Bust slightly r. 
Bust slightly r. 
Bust slightly I. 
Bust sligntly |. 
Bust slightly r. 
Bust slightly r. 
Bust slightly I. 
Bust slightly I. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
JOHN ADAMS : 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
JAMES MADISON 
JAMES MONROE 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
ANDREW JACKSON 
MARTIN VAN BUREN 
WILLIAM H. HARRISON 
JOHN TYLER 

JAMES K. POLK 
ZACHARY TAYLOR 
MILLARD FILLMORE 
FRANKLIN PIERCE 
JAMES BUCHANAN 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
ANDREW JOHNSON 
ULYSSES S. GRANT 
RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 
JAMES A. GARFIELD 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR 
GROVER CLEVELAND 
BENJAMIN HARRISON 
WILLIAM McKINLEY Jr. 


President 
President 
President 
President 
President 
President 
President 
President 
President 
President 
President 
President 
President 
President 
President 
President 
President 
President 
President 
President 
President 
President 
President 
President 


ecececeecee 


eeseeececcecesc 


PPMP PP POM HHPOHDHHHHDDDOHDOD 


. 1789 to 
. 1797 to 1801 
. 1801 to 


1809 to 
1817 to 
1825 to 
1829 to 
1837 to 
1841 

1841 to 
1845 to 
1849 to 
1850 to 
1853 to 
1857 to 
1861 to 
1865 to 
1869 to 
1877 to 
1881 

1881 to 
1893 to 
1889 to 
1897 to 


1797 


1829 
1837 
1841 


1845 
1849 
1850 
1853 
1857 
1861 
1865 
1869 
1877 
1881 


1885 
1897 
1893 
1901 


(Collectors knowing of additional varieties in this series are invited to 
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The Effect of Depressed Activity on the Redemption 
of Fractional Paper Currency 


AN act of April 17, 1876, directed 
that fractional notes be redeemed 
with silver coin. The amounts re- 
deemed since the issue ceased in 1876 
are: 


1877 $14,043,458.05 
1878  3,855,368.57 
1879 705,158.66 
1880 251,717.41 
1881 109,001.05 
1882 58,705.55 
1883 46,556.96 
1884 20,629.50 
1885 15,885.43 
1886 10,088.36 
1887 7,123.15 
1888 24,320.53 
1889 5,953.35 
1890 5,179.50 
1891 3,831.37 
1892 4,216.98* 1921 
1893 2,958.00 1922 
1894 3,367.20* 1928 
1895 3,019.93* 1924 
1896 2,933.55* 1925 
1897 3,482.00* 1926 
1898 2,950.00* 1927 
1899 3,343.48* 1928 
1900 2,418.25 1929 
1901 2,578.78* 1930 
1902 3,088.00 1931 
1903 2,083.00 1932 
1904 1,990.75* 1933 
1905 2,140.80* 


The starred sums are redemptions 
that were made during years in which 
the business activity was depressed 
or below normal. 


1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


$1,351.80 
1,763.00 
1,180.00* 
2,027.00* 
1,965.00* 
1,431.35* 
1,236.03* 
1,545.00 
2,137.00* 
2,233.00* 
1,743.00 
1,928.75 
1,430.33 
1,823.00* 
1,247.78 
689.69* 
942.46* 
886.82* 
1,276.64* 
7174.41* 
1,228.97 
817.94 
909.68* 
914.00 
1,047.62* 
1,230.41* 
1,354.00* 
1,855.31* 


From the redemption figures we 
can assume that by 1891 the amounts 
of fractional notes in active circula- 
tion had become so small that eco- 
nomic necessity, brought about by 
business depression, would increase 
the amount of the notes redeemed 


An analysis of business activity 
charts reveals that prior to June, 
1892, business was below normal, and 
accordingly we find that the amount 
of fractional notes redeemed for that 
year is reasonably larger than the 
amount redeemed in 1891. A period 











California ld, quarter size, 27c; $% 
size, 53; erman, Austrian, Russian, 
Japanese, Hungarian or Mexican bills, 6c 
each, Entire lot above, only $1.00. New 
80-page Catalogue, 10c. Auction sale soon. 
Send for list. 01201ic 
NORMAN SHULTZ 
Salt Lake City 


== 


By JoHN A. MuscaLus 
University of Pennsylvania 


of depressed business activity oc- 
curred from 1894 to 1899 during 
which transpired the Panic of 1893 
to 1895 and the Silver Campaign De- 
pression of 1896 to 1899. The effect 
of the depression is evident by the 
increased redemption throughout the 
whole period and especially in 1894, 
1897, and 1899. The depression oc- 
curred late enough in 1893 so as to 
affect the figures for 1894 instead of 
1893. The slight depression prior to 
June, 1901, is accompanied by a 
slightly increased redemption in 1901 
and a larger increase in 1902. The 
Rich man’s Panic 1904 to 1905 is ac- 
companied by a slightly decreased re- 
demption in 1904, but by a slightly 
increased redemption in 1905. During 
the period of depressed business ac- 
tivity from 1908 to 1912 occurred 
the Panic of 1908 to 1909. Its af- 
fect on redemption is especially evi- 
dent in 1909. 


From 1914 to 1915 we had the War 
Depression. Its affect on redemption 
in 1914 and 1915 is likewise very 
evident. The increased redemption in 
1919 also coincides with a slight de- 
pression in that year. Since then we 
have had two extended periods of de- 
pressed business activity during 
which occurred the Primary Post 
War Depression and the present or 
Secondary Post War Depression. The 
first period was from 1921 to 1925 
and was accompanied by increased re- 
demption which reached a high peak 
in 1924. The second, and most inter- 
esting period, is from 1928 to 1933 
and is still in progress. In this pe- 
riod redemption increased in 1928 
and has steadily advanced each year 
until in 1933 it stands at a figure un- 
equalled since 1917—a sixteen year 
record and mute evidence of the 
severity of the present business de- 
pression. 


There are five instances (1902, 
1907, 1918, 1917, and 1919) in which 
increased amounts of fractional notes 
were redeemed during years of good 
business activity; however in all in- 
stances they were immediately after 
extended periods of depressed busi- 
ness activity. 


The conclusion drawn from this 
analysis is that periods of depressed 
business activity have caused in- 
creased amounts of fractional paper 
currency to be redeemed. Further- 
more, it is very probable that as soon 


as present business conditions return 
to normal, the amount of fractional 
notes presented for redemption will 
decline to about $300 or less. The 
decline will gradually continue until 
another period of depressed business 
activity causes an increased redemp- 
tion. 
“Gor 


Meeting of the Chicago 


Junior Coin Club 
o 

The Chicago Junior Coin Club met 
June 16 at the Abraham Lincoln Cen- 
ter, Chicago. The meeting was called 
to order by the vice president, George 
Raymond. Ralph Schumacher (age 
14), Chicago, was elected to member- 
ship, R. E. Gilmore conducted a con- 
test to ascertain who was the best 
versed in coins. If the person named 
the coin correctly, it was given to 
him. The results were as follows: 

Blaz, 6 coins; Smith, 9 coins; Ray- 
mond, 7 coins; Schumacher, 3 coins. 
Eight coins were not identified. 

Coins of a curious type were sche:”- 
uled for exhibit and study at the next 
meeting, the last of the season. 

“eo 


“Moneys of World Displayed 
in Chicago 
o 

In cooperation with the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, whose mu- 
seum of moreys is famed in all com- 
mercial centers throughout the world, 
and with Perera Company, of New 
York, leading dealers in foreign ex- 
change, Marshall Field & Company, 
Chicago, arranged an exhibit of “Mon- 
eys of the World.” The exhibit opened 
June 15 on the third floor of the re- 
tail store and will continue through- 
out July. 


The exhibit includes not only the 
contemporary moneys of eighty-six 
nations, but numeous specimens of 
rare coins, curious forms of money 
used by primitive peoples, coins of 
great antiquity, some dating back to 
600 B. C., and samples of the great 
flood of paper money issued by au- 
thority of the various states before 
American money came to be issued 
solely by the authority of the Federal 
government. 


To climax the exhibit a show piece 
has been made in the form cf a large 
coin, a model of a “million dollar gold 
piece,” which is 39% inches in di- 
ameter and three inch-3 thick. If it 
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were gold it would weigh 1785 
pounds, and would be worth one mil- 
lion dollars. 

Gold coins, now generally with- 
drawn from circulation, are _ per- 
mitted to be retained by collectors 
when the coins have a premium value 
because of their scarcity. The large 
number of gold coins included in 
these collections are exempt because 
they are rare specimens. The only 
noteworthy premium coin missing 
from the collections is the famous U. 
S. five dollar gold piece of 1822, for 
which one collector is said to have 
refused $35,000 made by the inveter- 
ate collector, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Sr., who seldom finds himself unable 
to acquire the objects of his fancy. 
This unique piece was made available 
for this exhibit, but it was found in- 
expedient to arrange for its care. 

“EY 


Kansas Scrip Bill 
2 


William A. Simpson of Atchison, 
Kansas, sends us a _ photographic 
copy of an interesting old Kansas 
scrip bill which he owns. 

Its inscription casts another inter- 
esting sidelight on scrip. It reads: 

UNION MILITARY SCRIP. This 
scrip for One Dollar and payable to 
JOHN DOE or order is issued for 
services by authority of an act of the 
Legislature of the state of Kansas, 
entitled An Act to provide for the as- 
sumption and settlement of the claims 
growing out of the Price Raid in 
1864, and Indian Expedition under 
Gen. Curtis in July and -August, 
1864, approved February 26, 1867, 
and is payable at the office of the 
Treasurer out of any monies received 
from the Government of the United 
States in liquidation of the expenses 
incurred by the State on account of 
such Raid and Expeditions with in- 
terest at Seven per cent per annum. 

Countersigned 

R. A. Barker, 

Secretary of State. 
S. J. Crawford, 
Governor. 

(The signatures are engraved.) 

Registered, M. Andemen, Treas- 
urer. (Hand written signature in 
ink.) 

Topeka, June 1st, 1867. 

“OEY 

Napier’s coin- weighing machine 
was put into use in the Bank of Eng- 
land in 1844. 

* * * 

The “wampum” of the North Amer- 
ican Indians was used both as money 
as well as for decoration of them- 


selves. 
“eo 


Query Department 
o> 


W. Barford of New York City has 
a medal which he should like to have 
a reader of HOBBIES 


identify. It 





bears no date, is mounted in a ring 
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and is worn as a watch charm, On 
one side appears St. George and the 
dragon No. 1, and the inscription, “S. 
Glorgivo Ezvitom. Putronvs. on the 
other side three men are pictured in 
a sailing boat, and the words “In- 
tempestate Secvvitas.” 
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FREE BARGAIN LIST. — Walter F. 
Aligeyer, Box 192, Newark, N. J. 4384p 


FREE LISTS of United States aivet, 
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get noth "W, Moe “628” Security Bldg, 
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OLD COINS — Know their valve? 33 
A. a ee oy 
fe) * | , w4 Maine. 





FREE! Foreign coin, bank note and our 
Price List No. 28 of United States coins 
and paper money, 10c; lage oom. 
35c; 1925 Norse- AM 
planchet, rare variety, uncireulated, $2. 50: 








cent bronze, Fl -cent nickel as = bar- 
Thirteen dates large cents, 


ye ¥ P. Coffin, Augusta, Main 
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CALIFORNIA GOLD—$1.00 size, $1.10; 


$% size, 53c; $% size, 27c. Large cent 
and list, 10c.—Zim Stamp & Coin Co., 
Box 1484, Salt Lake, Utah. my53 





COLLECTORS I want your listings.— 
Arthur Machemer, Sinking Spring, — 





100 FOREIGN COPPER and _ nickel 
coins, $1.00; United States large copper 
cents, 15 different dates, $1. 00; 10 differ- 
ent, over 100 years, $1. 00; 10 different 
half cents, $2.50, postpaid.—Steph en K. 
Nagy, 8 So 18th Street, a 
8 





UNITED STATES — Commemoratives, 
Maine, Grant, Pilgrims, 1920 and 1921, 
Lexington, Huguenot Walloon, Philadel- 
phia Sesquicentennial, uncirculated; In- 
dian head cents. A stamp brings ’price 
list.—R. G. Longfellow, 484 Lowell Ave., 
Newtonville, Mass. 83273 





WHO’S WHO AMONG collectors, in- 
cludes all types of hobbysts. Are you 
listed? See classified Indian relics ads.-— 
F. Rearick, Garden City, Mo. jiip 





Lists 


COINS, MEDALS, paper money. 


- free.—Collector’s Exchange, 1536 Willing- 
83801 


ton Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





* DEALERS’ AND SELLERS’ MART scarce 1922 Lincoln cents, nt, un- 
ae, each 7 & A = 31. 0; a 
Five cents per word, 1 time; 4c per ‘iition Book on Uy. ee a: 8-8 
word, 3 times; 3c per word, 6 times; ac —_ A Reaves: “Pe, 
per word, 12 times. postpaid. rns Texas Numismatic Com- 
pany, P. O. Box s exas. 
FOR SALE— Cen & Foreign i} 
Coins, 6 Bills and Catalog, 25¢e.—Cr eee 
& Sons, 1112 Somerset S8t., Baitimore PRes—Foret 
aul20¢6s large illust teen gay coin Poin catalogue 10 6 to OE 
UNITED STATES — Large two- fan ican West Sirinafiola-6. 3 


» eineee 


DEITRICK’S PAPER MONEY, cata- 
logue for 1934, a all Nationa: and 
8 f Con: 


L. Deitrick, 322 Libbie Ave., 
Richmond, Va. aus 


OLD COINS — Know their value. 83- 
page Banker’s Coin Book illustrated = 


an old coin. 10c (prices I ).—Leml 
Curio Store, Northbranch, p team cones 


U. §&. Cons, all different dates: 
large 1.00; 5 











12 

cents -00 eents, $1.00; 5 2- 

cent pieces, Be *6 mint marked Lincoln 
cents, 26c; 10 3-cent nickel pieces, 90c; 
5 % dimes, a 6 dimes, Liberty sea ted, 
$1.00; opper-nickel cents, crit» 
fice. 8 y 4 Coe. 20 Indian head cents, 
$1.00; 20-cent piece, 60c; a. be- 
fore 1830, — 4 dollar, ted, 
40c; liar, before 1830, 1Be; ‘oiler, 
before 1 isto ‘65c; Trade dollar, obsolete 
$1.25; Liberty seated dollar, 

$1 2%, 1799. * dollar, $3.50; old style dollar 
ill, erisp new cendition, $1.35; Civil War 
tokens, 1 differem, 65c; 6 different Con- 
federate notes, 45¢; 3-6-10- “* 4 60-cent 
fractional notes, cemplete, of all 
values issued, -00; Calitornia gold 
tokens, 4 size, 23c; % dellar size, 45c; 
the 2 for 65c. A large stock of United 
States and foreign coins always en hand 
and respectfully solicit want lists of se- 
rious collectors. Postage and insurance 
extra. No Free lists. — Wm. Rabin, 906 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Booth at the recent Hobby Show, New York City, of the Publicity Committee of the American Numismatic Association and 


Associated Organizations. 


Left to right—W. S. Tait, William S. Dewey, Ernst Kraus, Martin F. KortJohn, Moritz Wormser, 


0. T. Sghia, Miss Sylvia Pimentel, Julius Guttag and Louis S. Werner 
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Another Town Has 
Wooden Money 
Oo 


Wooden money is being circulated 


in Fenton, Michigan. The town’s 
new currency was printed by the 
Fenton Chamber of Commerce on 
three-ply veneered wood. It is sim- 
ilar in size to paper money. On its 
face is the picture of Colonel William 
Fenton, after whom the village was 
named. On the reverse side is printed 
the Chamber of Commerce agreement 
to redeem the token in coin of the 
United States up to July 7, when 
Fenton’s four-day centennial cele- 
bration ends. The centennial gave 
the following reasons for the issu- 
ance of this money: 

Because wooden nickels are scarce. 

Because the first building erected 
in Fenton was a saw mill. 

Because wood will fleat in any of 
the 52 lakes within six miles of 
Fenton. 

Because all your life you have been 
warned not to take wooden nickels. 


NUMISMATIC 
CREDIT BUREAU 
Dues $1.00 per year. 
1650 Catalpa Ave. 
CHIGAGO 
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Several of the local merchants 
bought a supply of the wooden money 
and offered it as change to their cus- 


tomers. 
“E6" 


Mr. Woodin’s Collection 
oo 

In a late issue of the Coin Col- 
lectors’ Journal, Edgar H. Adams 
brings out some interesting items per- 
taining to the coin collection gathered 
by the late Secretary of the Treasury 
William H. Woodin, 

He says that Mr. Woodin was par- 
ticularly interested in the gold coins 
of the United States and also pattern 
trial and experimental pieces, In his 
collection were two varieties of the 
unique fifty-dollar gold pieces which 
he had donated to the government 
collection in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and which cost $10,000 each. 

He was the owner of the only 
known gold set of the 1872 gold de- 
nominations, and is credited with dis- 
covering the 1885 trade dollar, ot 
which only five specimens are known. 
There was a copy of the 1794 pattern 
dollar in copper, the predecessor of 
the two known international gold 
pieces of the Dana Bickford design of 
1874 included. 

Mr. Woodin owned the very rare 
1870 “S” three-dollar piece. Two 


specimens were struck at the San 
Francisco mint in 1870 and one of the 
two has been placed in the corner 
stone of a building. The last time 
it was sold it brought $2,000, 

“oor 


Turkey Is to Have 


Silver Money 
o 

According to a recent announcement 
silver money is to reappear in Tur- 
key soon. Coins are to be issued in 
one, one-half and one-quarter of a 
Turkish pound. (A Turkish pound 
equals about 80 cents). Silver money 
has not been in circulation in Turkey 
since the Republic, sl ortly after com- 
ing into power, invalidated the old 
Ottoman currency. 

An amendment to the silver bill, 
which the present administration has 
just presented in the National As- 
sembly, authorizes the finance minis- 
try to issue silver coins of nominal 
value of 16,000,000 Turkish pounds. 
Only half of this amount is to be put 
into immediate circulation, however. 

“oEr 


Papal coins were first issued dur- 
ing Adrian I reign, 772-95, although 
Popes Gregory II, Gregory III, and 
Zacharias, minted square coins — 
which were actually coins and not 
medals—befor2 that time. 











ANIEL MORGAN, famous - fficer 

of the American Revolution, was 
born in Hunterdon County, New 
Jersey, in the winter of 1736. In this 
statement most authorities agree, but 
L. Caroll Judson in his “The Sages 
and Heroes of the American Revolu- 
tion,” Philadelphia, 1854, tells us: 
“Morgan was a native of Durham, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania,” from 
there he moved to New Jersey and 
then to Virginia. He was of Welsh 
extraction but the facts in connection 
with his ancestry are unknown fur- 
ther than that. In the winter of 
1758, he obtained work for a brief 
period at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. In 
the following spring he went to work 
on a farm at Charleston (now Jeffer- 
son), Virginia. After this he took 
charge of a saw mill and then be- 
came a teamster. At this time he 
could read but indifferently, wrote a 
hand barely legible, and had only an 
imperfect knowledge of the rules of 
arithmetic. At the age of 19 he was 
a waggoner with Braddock’s army. 
In the following year he received 500 
lashes for knocking down a British 
lieutenant who had insulted him. 
That officer afterwards made a pub- 
lic apology. 


In 1757, Morgan was one of the 
volunteer militia who went to Ed- 
ward’s Fort on the Cocapehon river, 
northwest of Winchester, in: Virginia, 
on account of an Indian uprising. 
His biographer, Graham, states that 
his acquaintance with Washington 
began at this time. In an Indian 
campaign in 1758, having received an 
ensign’s commission from Governor 
Dinwiddle of Virginia, Morgan was 
nearly killed by a savage, who shot 
him through the back of the neck, 
the ball grazing the left side of the 
backbone, passing through the mouth 
at near the socket of the jawbone, 
and coming out through the left 
cheek, removing all teeth on the left 
side, without otherwise injuring the 
jaw. He was on horseback at the 
time, and, wounded as he was, he 
rode back to the fort, grasping his 
horse’s neck with both arms, hotly 
pursued by the Indian. Judson men- 
tioned above places this escapade in 
the Braddock campaign and says the 
wound marked his face for life. 


After the French and Indian War, 
Morgan was a brawler and a fighter 
and a dissipated gambler for a time; 
but he reformed and accumulated 
some property. This reform was 
caused by his marriage to Abrigail 
Bailey who encourazed him to edu- 
cate himself and urged him to settle 
down. But he was called: to duty 





The Morgan-Cowpens Medal 
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again as a lieutenant during Pon- 
tiac’s war, after which he settled on 
land granted to him because of his 
military services. He once again be- 
gan to devote some time to his men- 
tal improvement. In 1778, he served 
on the frontier of Virginia in Lord 
Dunmore’s Indian war and held the 
rank of captain. 


In less than a week after he had 
heard of the affair at Lexington he 
had enrolled ninety-six men and 
marched them to Boston. The best 
account we have of Morgan’s appear- 
ance at the time of his exploits with 
the Continental army describes him 
as: “stout and active, six feet in 
height, not too much encumbered with 
flesh and exactly fitted for the pomp 
and toils of war. The features of 
his face were strong and manly, and 
his brow thoughtful. His manners 
plain and decorous, neither insinuat- 
ing or repulsive. His conversation 
grave, sententious, and considerate, 
unadorned and uncaptivating.” Mor- 
gan with a part of the rifle corps 
accompanied Arnold in his march to 
Quebec in 1775. In the seige of that 
city he was made a prisoner. After 
his exchange he was appointed col- 
onel of the 11th Virginia, a rifle 
corps, on November 12, 1776. 


As colonel of this regiment he bore 
a conspicuous part in the capture of 
Burgoyne and his army in 1777. The 
riflemen were raised by a resolution 
of Congress, passed June 14, 1775, 
which authorized the employment of 
800 men of this arm, and on the 22nd 
of the ame m nth two additional 
companies from Pennsylvania were 
authorized. They were chiefly back- 
woodsmen from the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, and carried their own long rifles 
which they used to keep the savages 
away from their clearings or to 
knock over a fat buck in full career. 
It is not to be wondered at that men 
who in boyhood had been punished 
by their fathers for shooting their 
game anywhere except in the head 
should soon become the terror of 
their foes, or that they should be 
spoken of in the British camp as 
“shirt tail men, with their cursed 
twisted guns, the most fatal widow- 
and-orphan makers in the world.” 


Their dress was a white or brown 
linen hunting shirt, ornamented with 
a fringe, and secured by a belt of 
‘wampumi, in which a knife and toma- 
hawk were stuck. Their leggings and 
moccasins ‘were ornamented in the In- 
dian fashion with beads and brilliant- 
ly dyed porcupine-quills. A round hat 
completed a:costume which, it will be 
eonceded, was simple, appropriate, 
and picturesque. Tall athletic fellows, 
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By 
R. J. WALKER 





they seemed to despise fatigue as they 
welcomed danger. They marched in 
Indian file, silent, stealthy, and fiit- 
ting like shadows through the for- 
est, to fall on the enemy at some un- 
guarded point. 


These riflemen were the only pure- 
ly distinctive body of men our. Revo- 
lution produced. In costume, as in 
their mode of fighting, they. were 
wholly American. The devotion of 
thesé men-to their leaders’ was equal 
to that of a Scotch clansman to his 
chief. Indian fare in their pouches 
and a blanket on their backs found 
them realy for the march. For a 
skirmish or an ambush such men 
were unrivalled, but they could not 
withstand the bayonet, as ‘was shown 
at the battle of Long Island, where 
the rifle regiment, then commanded 
by Colonel Hand, was broken by a 
charge. Their weapons required too 
much deliberation to load; for, after 
emptying their rifles, the. enemy were 
upon them before they could force the 
— ball to the bottom of the bar- 
rel. 


Morgan was very familiar with his 
men, whom he always called his boys; 
but his familiarity did not prevent 
his exacting and receiving implicit 
obedience to his orders, Morgan told 
his men to shoot at those who wore 
epaulets rather than the poor fellows 
who fought for six pence a day. He 
carried a conch-shell, which he was 
accustomed to sound, to let his men 
know he still kept the fieid. 


His corps was sent to Gates to 
counteract the fear inspired by Bur- 
goyne’s Indiax allies, who were con- 
tinually ambushing the American out- 
posts. It did not take them long to 
accomplish this task. Burgoyne af- 
terwards said, not an Indian could 
be brought within sound of a rifle- 
shot. Washington estimated the corps 
at its true value, and, although he 
lent it temporarily to Gates, he very 
soon applied for its return; but Gates. 
begged hard to retain if, and his vic- 
tory at Saratoga was due in no small 
degree to the presence of Morgan’s 
rifles. 

General Gates however did. not 
award to Morgan a just share of the 
credit for the victory in his report to 
Washington., This was probably due 
to: Morgan’s refusal to support. the 
Conway cabal formed to supplant 
Washington as commander-in-chief 
with the victorious Gates. When he 
was approached on this subject Mor- 
gan is said to have said: “I have one 
favor to ask of you, sir, which. is,. 
never mention that detestable subject 
to me. again, for under no other. man 
than. Washington, as commander-in- 
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chief, would I ever serve.” The Brit- 
ish commander, at Saratoga, seems to 
have appreciated the rifle corps for 
after his surrender, Burgoyne took 
Morgan by the hand, saying: “Sir, 
your command is the finest regiment 
in the world.” 


The rifles returned to Washington’s 
army after the surrender of Bur- 
goyne and on the 7th of December, 
Morgan repulsed Howe’s advance 
guard out of Philadelphia. The Brit- 
ish loss was 500 killed and wounded, 
while Morgan’s loss was but 27. Dur- 
ing the winter of Valley Forge, Mor- 
gan was at home in Virginia, but he 
returned in the spring and followed 
Clinton’s army across New Jersey. In 
March 1779, he was made a colonel 
of the 7th Virginia regiment and in 
June he resigned disgusted with the 
action of Congress in commissioning 
foreign adventurers over the heads 
of native officers. His health was also 
troubling him at this time. 


When Gates was sent to take com- 
mand of the southern army he per- 
sonally solicited Morgan to accom- 
pany him and Morgan was not back- 
ward in referring to his past treat- 
ment. However, he joined the army 
of the defeated Gates at Hillsboro, 
North Carolina, and on October 1, 
1780 he was placed in command of a 
a legionary corps with the rank of 
brigadier-general. He served under 
Greene and gained a victory at the 
battle of the Cowpens for which Con- 
gress after the war, in 1790, presented 
him with a gold medal. 


The obverse of this medal shows 
Morgan in Continental uniform, right 
hand resting on his sword, bowing as 
an Indian places a wreath on his 
head. The legend: “Danieli Morgan 
Duci Exercitus”, and in exergue: 
“Comitia Americana.” The reverse 
shows Morgan on horseback with 
men bearing two flags, of 13 stripes 
without stars, advancing on a con- 
fused enemy. The legend is: “Vic- 
toria Libertatis Vindex,” and in ex- 
ergue: “Fugatis Captis aut Caesis 
Hostibus, xvii Jan. MDCCLXXXI.” 


The Battle of Cowpens 


From his camp, eastward of the 
Pendee, Greene sent Morgan with the 
Maryland regiment and Washington’s 
dragoons of Lee’s corps, across the 
Broad River, to operate on the Brit- 


ish left and rear. Observing this 
Cornwallis left his camp at Winns- 
borough, and pushed northward be- 
tween the Broad River and the Ca- 
tawba, for the purpose of interposing 
his force between Greene and Mor- 
gan. Against the latter he had de- 
tached Tarleton with about 1000 light 
troops. Aware of Tarleton’s ap- 
proach, Morgan retired behind the 
Pacolet, intending to defend the ford; 
but Tarleton crossed six miles above, 
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when Morgan made a precipitate re- 
treat. If he could cross the broad 
river he would be safe. On his right 
was a hilly district which might af- 
ford him protection; but rather than 
he overtaken in his flight, he pre- 
pared to fight on the ground of his 
own selection. He chose for that pur- 
pose the place known as “the Cow- 
pens,” about 30 miles west of King’s 
Mountain. He arranged about 400 of 
his best men in battle order on a lit- 
tle rising ground. Lieut. Col. John 
Eager Howard, with the Maryland 
light infantry were placed in the cen- 
ter, with Virginia riflemen forming 
the wings. Lieut Col. William Wash- 
ington, with eighty dragoons, were 
placed out of sight, as a reserve, and 
about 400 Carolinians and Georgians, 
under Col. Andrew Pickens, were in 
the advance, to defend the approaches 
to the camp. North Carolina and 
Georgia sharpshooters acted as skir- 
mishers on each flank. At eight 
o’clock on the morning of January 17, 
1781, Tarleton with 1,100 troops, foot 
and horse, with two pieces of cannon 
rushed upon the Continentals with 
loud shouts. A furious battle ensued. 
In a skillft1 movement, in the form 
of a feigned retreat, Morgan turned 
so suddenly upon his pursuers, who 
believed the victory was secured to 
them, that they wavered. Seeing this 
Howard charged the British lines 
with bayonets, broke their ranks, and 
sent them flying in confusion. At 
that moment Washington’s cavalry 
broke from their concealment, and 
made a successful charge on Tarle- 
ton’s horsemen. The British were 
completely routed, and were pursued 
about 20 miles. The Americans lost 
72 killed and wounded. The British 
lost over 300 killed and wounded, and 
nearly 500 were made prisoners. The 
spoils were 2 cannon, 800 muskets, 
horses, and two standards. The can- 
non had been taken from the British 
at Saratoga, and retaken from Gates 
at Camden. Howard and Washington 
were awarded silver medals by Con- 
gress for their part in this action. 


Soon after Cowpens a disagree- 
ment occurred between Greene and 
Morgan as to the route to be taken 
in the retreat. Morgan took his own 
way and after joining Greene at 
Guildford court-house left the serv- 
ice, again having been troubled with 
his sciatica. However in the same 
year he suppressed the Claypool Tory 
insurrection in Virginia and was with 
Lafayette for a time in the campaign 
against Cornwallis in Virginia but 
was forced to return home in August, 
1781, on account of his health. 


In 1795, as a major general he put 
an end to the whiskey rebellion in 
Pennsylvania, and in 1796 he was 
elected to Congress as a Federalist. 
At that time he owned 250,000 acres 
of land. He died at Winchester, Vir- 
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ginia, on July 6, 1802, and in the 
procession which escorted his remains 
to the burial ground were several 
members of the rifle company which 
Morgan had raised and led to Boston 
in 1775. No story of Morgan could 
ibe told without including his men, 
the first khaki uniformed real Amer- 
ican regiment. Without his riflemen 
with him Morgan was not himself in 
the field. Morgan was a typical 
American who did not believe in un- 
necessary discipline and was much 
opposed to the foreign influence of 
Lafayette, Steuben, and others. Like 
“Mad” Anthony Wayne, he was an 
American leader, who could lead his 
men anywhere for they followed him 
and not his title as an officer. They 
knew he could do what he asked them 
to do. Chastellux relates that when 
some of Rochambeau’s troops were 
passing a river between Williams- 
burg and Baltimore, where they were 
met by General Morgan, who seeing 
that the waggoners did not under- 
stand their business, stopped, and 
showed them how to drive. Having 
put everything in order, he proceeded 
quietly on his way. 


“oor 


Date and Condition 
a) 


William Brimelow of Elkhart, In- 
diana, writes: “I differ with the ref- 
erence that ‘the date is the thing.’ I 
maintain that condition comes first, 
location second, with the poor old 
date running a poor third. How about 
it? By the way, just what would you 
do with a Carolina gold dollar or a 
Carolina two and a half gold dollar, 
or some of the Georgia issue of gold 
coins, where no date can be found, 
because they were issued without 
dates. Yes, condition is the thing.” 


“Gor 


Too much money was for the 
classic Greek mind a form of excess, 
and excess was the thing he would 
not tolerate. To have too much 
money was to show a lack of decent 
restraint and was on a par with too 
much dinner or too much drink or 
any other vulgar exhibition of lack 
of self-control—Kansas City (Mo.) 
Times, 


* * * 


The bronze cent of regular issue 
and the two cent pieces were first 
coined in 1864 and the five cent nickel 
was first issued in 1866. 


* * * 


The U. S. trade dollar was first is- 
sued in 1873 and continued till 1885 
and was intended for use as com- 
merce with India, China, and Japan 
in competition with the Mexican and 
British coins. 
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Conducted by FRANK ROSENGREN 
fc | —— 


Questions and Answers 


UDGING from our correspondence, 

some of our readers appear to 
have a very vague idea of some of 
the elementary details of book col- 
lecting, first editions, and the whys 
and wherefors thereof. Letters re- 
peatedly asking the same questions 
pile up. I shall devote considerable 
space in this issue attempting to an- 
swer questions most frequently asked. 
Many seem to think that possssion 
of a given title is all that is neces- 
sary, regardless of publisher, date or 
edition. Many think that because a 
title page is undated or because a 
book looks old, it must be a first edi- 
tion. Few seem to realize that thou- 
sands upon thousands of books have 
been printed that never got beyond a 
first edition and that it would not 
have mattered much to collectors or 
anyone else if they had never been 
printed at all. They should remem- 
ber Charles Lambs’ remark to the ef- 
fect that tenth editions were much 
rarer than first editions. I attempt 
to answer here questions of all kinds 
—even the stupid ones, where I think 
an answer will serve some purpose 
to a number of readers. If my re- 
plies seem at times a bit caustic or 
weak attempts at being funny, read 
them over for you are wreng. I am 
trying to be helpful and often a tart 
answer will cause another questioner 
to think twice, and possibly discour- 
age his asking a foolish question, 
thereby saving my time and his 
stamps. Let us start then with one 
of the thoughtless questions. 


Q What is an octavo? 


A Any good dictionary will tell 
you, 


Q What is a first edition? 


A The first publication in book 
(or pamphlet) form. (Collectors have 
but minor interest as a rule in maga- 
zine or newspaper publication.) For 
instance, hundreds of editions of 
Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” have been 
published since its first publication in 
London in 1603. However, there is 
but one first edition—London, 1603. 


Only two imperfect copies of the first 
edition are known, by the way... 
find a perfect one and you have found 
a book worth over $50,000. 


Another illustration: “David Har- 
um” was first published in New York 
in 1898, That date on the title page 
and otherwise in fine condition should 
make your copy worth about $20.00, 
if fine. However, you probably have 
a copy with the date 1899 on the 
title page, and, although copies so 
dated look almost exactly like those 
with the 1898 date, their monetary 
value is about $19.75 less. There is 
no use of haggling with anyone about 
your failure to see the reason for 
this, because that’s how it is. 


Q What is a first issue? 


A This question confuses all ama- 
teurs. Substantially, a first issue 
constitutes the earliest run of a first 
edition before any changes in the text 
have been made. If no changes were 
made, the question of issues does not 
arise. If, however, while a book is 
in process of printing changes be- 
come necessary and bibliographical 
experts can divide such changes into 
some sort of order, the copies pub- 
lished in which none of these changes 
occur are of first or earliest issue. 
Such copies are usually the ones that 
the collector wants, Sometimes he 
wants and will pay good prices for 
the variant issues or differing states 
in which the first edition appeared. 
Illustration: While the book “Inno- 
cent’s Abroad,” by Mark Twain, was 
being printed, someone evidently 
thought that page 129 would be im- 
proved if an illustration of some kind 
were introduced on the large white 
space there appearing. So a picture 
of Napoleon III. was _ introduced. 
The result as far as collectors are 
concerned is that they want no copy 
of “Innocent’s Abroad” with that il- 
lustration at any price above say 5 
or 10 dollars, while without the illus- 
tration (which proves the book a 
first issue of the first edition), they 
will readily pay better than $25 for a 
fine copy. 


Q I have a book entitled, “The 
Literary Miscellany.” It was pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1795. I am 
of the opinion that it is the only copy 
in existence and very valuable. 

A A copy, finely bound, sold for 
$15 at auction in 1921. 


Q I have a run of Harper’s Week- 
lis in fine condition and well bound, 
from 1857 to 1883, What are they 
worth? 

A They are very hard to sell. A 
similar run (1857-1889) brought $46 
at auction in 1916. I doubt they 
would bring as much today. 


» Q Are old copies of National Geo- 
graphics Magazine worth anything? 

A Very early numbers, say before 
1905, are usually worth a dollar or 
more each. Special numbers such as 
the Dog number, the Flag number, 
the Horse number, etc., often bring 
better than a dollar when someone 
particularly wants them. Miscellane- 
ous numbers published during the 
last 10 or 15 years usually bring 
around 2% cents each when sold in 
lots to the second-hand booksellers 
who handle them. 


Q Some time ago I wrote you ask- 
ing the value of my “Book of Knowl- 
edge” which I purchased in 1919. You 
replied somewhere around $5 to $10, 
if in fine condition. Our set is like 
new and originally cost over $75, so 
I’m afraid you are greatly mistaken 
in estimating its value, 

A I’m afraid I’m not mistaken. 


Q Would an author’s autograph 
in the first edition of one of his 
books enhance its value? 

A Of course, or in any other edi- 
tion, in proportion to the scarcity and 
desirability of the author’s signature. 

Q I have a first edition of 
“Messer Marco Polo” by Donn Byrne 
which I wish to sell. I foolishly 
wrote my name in ink inside the 
cover, on the blank fly leaf, and on 
the title page. I understand a name 
inscribed hurts the value of a book, 
so I erased the name on the cover 
and removed the fly leaf. However, 








OLD BOOKS WANTED 


We are in the market at all times for 


Books and Pamphlets pertaining to Amer- 

fean History. Send for classified want 

list. s34c 
THE SMITH BOOK COMPANY 

914 Union Central Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 





if I erase the name on the title page 
I’ll wear away some of the printing. 
What would you advise? 

A Your next step is to carefully 
remove the covers of the book. Then 
tear out the pages and throw half of 
them away, replacing those left be- 
tween the covers—backwards, Then 
throw it in the fire. More seriously, 
if you have as yet not done any eras- 
ing on the title page, your book may 
still be worth say $5. When you re- 
moved the blank page (even with your 
name inscribed), you reduced the 
value of this particular book possi- 
bly 5 to 15 dollars. Remember this, 
marks or blemishes of any kind tena 
to reduce the value of any book, but 
missing pages, even blank ones, just 
about ruin the value of a book. This 
is:’t so much the case in very old 
books where we have some reason to 
expect it, but in a modern first edi- 
tion a missing blank page might re- 
duce its value around 75 per cent, 
while a missing page (or even part 
of a page) may reduce the value over 
90 per cent. 

Q I have several valuable books. 
How can I dispose of them to get 
their full value? 

A I don’t know. I wish I did, for 
our shop contains hundreds of rare 
and valuable books that I would like 
to sell “right off” at their marked 
prices. Rare and valuable books (or 
any other kind) may be disposed of 
in many ways. First, you have the 
auction houses. However, remember 
when dealing with auction houses, 
that you may have to wait weeks be- 
fore your books are put up for sale. 
You can have no assurance that your 
books will bring full value. They may 
bring more, but if the sale is poorly 
attended, if it rains that night, or is 
too hot or cold, they may bring but 
a fraction of their true value. Re- 
gardless of what your books bring, 
the auction house will charge you ap- 
proximately 30 per cent commission. 
Finally depending on the auction 
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Amazing stories of prac- 
tices among all classes of 
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house selling -your books, you may 
wait from 10 to many times that 
many days to collect your money. 

Another way to sell your books 
would be to catalog them at those full 
prices you mentioned and wait in op- 
timistic delusion for orders for all of 
the books listed to come or you 
might canvass from house to house. 

Or take them to a first class book- 
seller who will pay you cash for 
them. You may have to accept about 
half of what you think they are 
worth, but this method may net you 
more in the long run. And don’t 
think the bookseller is robbing you. 
Few of them ever become rich, Re- 
member that he has rent to pay, 
clerks to pay, and all sorts of other 
“chronic” obligations to pay, while 
waiting for the customer who will buy 
the books you sold him. If he sells 
your books the next day, he is prob- 
ably entitled to double his money, for 
he buys hundreds and hundreds of 
books he never sells and the loss must 
be made up somewhere. 

And then there is adyertising. Here 
you can contact your collector direct 
and have the fun of merchandising. 


Q Where can I find valuable 
books? 

A That is what I call a stupid 
question, and on second thought I’ll 
not even attempt to answer it. If I 
knew the answer, I’d go find the 
books myself. 


Q Where can I get a complete 
list of rare books and what they are 
worth? 

A This question we receive daily. 
The answer is—nowhere. Such a list 
would be worth hundreds, even thou- 
sands of dollars. And a list of cus- 
tomers for the books would be worth 
much, much more, It is true that lists 
are often advertised that purport to 
offer this information. In many 
cases they are rank fakes, and bids 
for rare books at a fraction of their 
true values. I have seen such lists 
offering $300 for $10,000 books. 
There are other lists that appear 
from time to time that give values 
on certain kinds of books, that is 
Modern First Editions, etc. All that 
we have seen issued to date are high- 
ly inaccurate. Much of the criticism 
they receive is at times unjustified, 
as books offering values are bound 
to satisfy no one entirely except pos- 
sibly their compilers. None that I 
have seen issued in recent years seem 
as far as prices are concerned to be 
50 per cent accurate. They are also 
filled with inaccuracies as regards the 
bibliographical facts they are sup- 
posed to contain. We mention this 


here not as a blanket criticism of the 
books themselves but as a warning to 
amateurs not to trust such books in- 
discriminately either in the matter of 
facts or figures. 

Q_ I have often heard Poe’s “Tam- 
erlane” referred to as the most val- 
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uable American first edition, Can you 
give me any information about it? 


A Unquestionably Poe’s “Tamer- 
lane” is one of the rarest and most 
desirable of first editions from the 
standpoint of the collector. It was 
published in Boston in 1827. The 
author’s name appeared under the 
pseudonym “By a Bostonian.” Some 
9 or 10 copies are known to exist, 
and perfect copies are considered 
worth over $20,000. 


Poe’s “Prose Romances,” a 39-page 
pamphlet which appeared in 1843, is 
about as scare and valuable as the 
first edition of “Tamerlane.” His 
second book, “Al Aaraaf, Tamer- 
lane and Minor Poems,” which ap- 
peared in Baltimore in 1829, was the 
first to have his name on the title 
page. This book is not quite so rare 
as the foregoing two mentioned and 
is worth in fine condition perhaps 
four to five thousand dollars. 


Continuing our alphabetical list of 
modern English and American first 
editions worth money— 


GALSWORTHY (John) Forsyte 
Saga. .London, 1922, First issue 
has genealogical table pulling out 
to the right. $15-$25. 


GARLAND (Hamlin) Main-Trav- 
eled Road. Boston, 1891. In pa- 
per wrappers. Should have “first 
thousand” on cover. $380-$50. Cloth 
copies worth much less, 


GARNETT (David) Lady into Fox. 
London, 1922. $5-$10. 


GISSING (George) The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft. West- 
minster, 1903. $15-$30. 


GRAHAME (Kenneth) Wind of the 
Willows. London, 1908. $20-$30. 


HARDY (Thomas) Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles. London, 1891. 3 
vols. $200-$800. More if very fine. 
This is one of the most important 
of Hardy’s first editions, although 
it is not the most valuable. 


HARRIS (Joel C.) Uncle Remus: 
His Songs and His Sayings. New 
York, 1881. The advertisements 
in back of book must not contain 
a review of this book. $25-$75. 
The value depends largely upon 
condition and varies greatly be- 
cause it is so hard to find chil- 
dren’s books, even the modern ones, 
in fine condition. Uncle Remus is 
no exception. 

HEARN (Lafcadio) Stray Leaves 
from Strange Literature. Boston, 
1884, $25-$50, 

HEARN (Lafcadio) Some Chinese 
Ghosts. Boston, 1887. $35-$60. This 
book has brought twice as much in 
recent years. 


HEMINGWAY (Ernest) Three 
Stories & Ten Poems. -(Dijon, 
' 1923). ..Wrappers. $45-$75, 
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Auction Sale Prices 


===> 
Union Art Galleries, New York City, May 28rd and 24th, 1934 


Partial List of Prices 
rar) 


Alcott (Louisa M.). Little Women. 
1869. Little Women. Part 2. 1869. Little 
Men. 1871. All illustrated. 3 vols., 12 mo, 
three-quarter morocco, giit tops, 
a covers bound in. Boston, 1809. 
1871 


First Editions. 
first volume. $6.0 


Allen (James Lane). A Kentucky Car- 
dinal. 1896. Aftermath, 1896. Together 
2 vols., 16mo, original buckram. New 
York, 1896. 


First Editions. Tipped in one vol. is 
an A.L.S. of the author. $8.00. 


Barrie (J. M.). Autograph Letter 
Signed “J. M. Barrie.’”’ 1p., 12mo, April 
24, 1894. London. To Mr. Collis. 


Reads: “I can’t do as you suggest, 
could not in any case, and I resent_being 
told what I am to write about. Please 
don’t propose me to any editor whatever. 
That is another thing I dislike.’’ $20.00. 


Browning (Robert). Autograph Letter 
Signed, “Robert Browning.” 2pp., 12mo, 
London, May 11, 1864. To B. Blundel. 


ae personal letter. Reads in 
part . . if you ever come this way 
of amorning, I am nearly sure to be at 
home, and shall be happy to see you 
again, although we can get little pleasure 
out of our memories ...I heard from 
my tutor at the time of your kindness 
to our poor friend’s desire.’?’ Accompa- 
nied by autographed envelope, with stamp 
and cancelation. $27.50. 


Cabell (James Branch). Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions of the Peace in and for the 
State of New York against Guy Holt 
Robert N. McBride & Company, and Rob- 
ert N. McBride. Brief for Defendants 
on Motion to direct an Acquittal. Good- 

body, Danforth & Glenn, Attorneys for 
Defendants, 27 Cedar Street, New York. 
Garrard Glenn (42 Broadway), William 
U. Goodbody, William L. Glenn, of Coun- 
sel. 4to, original printed wrappers. New 
York (1922). 

First edition. One of a very few copies 
of the Brief in defense of “‘Jurgen.’’ The 
suppression of “Jurgen” brought to Ca- 
bell for the first time his larger reading 
public. $25.00. 


Clemens (Samuel L.). Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn (Tom Sawyer’s Com- 
rade). By Mark Twain, With 174 il- 
lustrations. Thick 8vo., original green 
cloth, gilt illustrations on front cover and 
back. Enclosed in a green half morocco 
slip-case, New York, 1885. 


First edition. Fine copy. With ‘‘was’’ 
on page 57 uncorrected and “Him and 
another man,” page 88, in list, uncor- 
rected. $40.00. 


Conrad (Joseph). Autograph Letter 

4pp., 12mo., n. p., 13th Dec, 96. 

Fisher Unwin, with regard to 

W. E. Henley and “The Nigger of the 

Narcissus,’’ and also the possibility of a 

volume of stores, if “The Nigger’ shoula 
fulfill his hopes. 


Conrad is an optimistic, Sou not 
aggressive, mood: I think I have 
conquered Henley. He has penetionly ac- 
cepted my story for the N. R. (New Re- 
view), and it will appear some time next 
year. That’s all I know about it so far, 
as the story is not quite finished yet. I 
have not discussed terms or conditions 

. . It strikes me that, should that story 
prove more popular than my previous 
work, my other stories will become more 
valuable . It may become, perhaps, 
worth your while (in a year or so) to 
publish them—and in that case I would 
try by and by to write a couple more so 
as to form a vol., for which you 
give me what you think fit. Mean- 
time I shall look upon these stories as 
previously belonging to you.. 

$220.00. 


sees issue of the 


Confederate. Diary of John Tyler 
Clarke, a private soldier in the Con- 
federate Army. covering the entire 
period of the Civil War and contain- 
ing many entries of the greatest in- 
terest. Stories of the battles in which 
he fought, of marches, camp life, as 
well as Private Clarke’s love affairs. 
A few pages of the diary are appar- 
ently missing near the end, otherwise 
the narrative comprises 262 continu- 
uous, closely written pages, bound in 
much worn calf. Following the 
diary are four pages of autographs of 
Private Clarke’s brothers-in-arms. 
The closing entries in the diary fol- 
low: 


“Late in the evening our Regiment 
fell in with them, and fought them 
2 hours, killing a large number and 
capturing some prisoners, We got 
some of the best men of our Regt. 
killed, among this number was Capt. 
Wm. R. Sackett of Co. M., George 
Chrisholm of Co. K., and 6 or 7 
others. The next morning our bri- 
gade returned to Laniers Mill on Sip- 
sey River, where they remained until 
the next morning, when they started 
before day to Columbus, Miss., to 
intercept a force reported to be ad- 
vancing on that place. We traveled 
upward of forty miles this day and 
reached Columbus late in the evening. 
We staid about this place several 
days hearing nothing more of any 
enemy in these parts. We finally 
left Columbus’ and went to Tusca- 
loosa, and from Tuscaloosa to Entan 
in Greene County, here we staid sev- 
eral days. At Entan news came of 
the surrender of Gen’l Robt. Lee’s 
Army in Virginia and of the evacua- 
tion of Richmond, etc. 


“April 22nd, 1865. Adams Brigade 
left Entan for Bragg’s Bluff on Bib- 
by River in Greene county, where we 
arrived on the 24th of April, cross- 
ing the river on the Steamboats St. 
Charles and Admiral, going down the 
river about 8 miles to Bluffport. We 
went out to Brewersville, about 7 
miles from Bluffport, We staid at 
Brewersville 3 days and left, going to 
Livingston in Sumter county, and 
from there to Sumterville, camping 
near there 2 days. While at this, 
Gen’] Adams made a speech to our 
Regiment in which he said that he had 
despaired of ever gaining what we 
had been struggling for, for the past 
four years. As Gen. Lee had sur- 
rendered without a doubt, Gen. Jos. 
E. Johnson was also on the eve of 
surrendering. Abraham Lincoln’s 
death has been confirmed so that no 
one now doubts it. 


85 


“Camp near Gainesville, Sumpter 
county, Alabama. 

“May 6th, 1865, Our regiment met 
in Convention today and passed res- 
olutions complimentary to General 
Wirt Adams. Last Friday, May 5th, 
our regiment was drawn up in line 
and at open ranks the command was 
given by Lt. Col. Cleveland to ‘ground 
arms,’ at that moment every man of 
our regiment which has battled so 
manfully since its organization at 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, in 1861, 
for Southern rights and independence 
was forced to bow in humble submis- 
sion in yielding our arms to our foe 
who by reason of superior numbers 
has at last overpowered us and at 
last reluctantly forced us to yield.” 

$70.00 


Kipling (Rudyard). Typewritten 
Letter signed—‘Rudyard Kipling.” 
One page, 4to, Burwash, Sussex. To 
Edmund Gosse, July 30, 1908. Un- 
usually interesting literary letter 
written to Edmund Gosse, Reads in 
part— 


“If you will insist on turning me 
upon my head and shaking me until 
my teeth drop out, you might as well 
have the truth and know that I do 
with the vice of verbosity. Wordi- 
ness is all seven of Literature’s car- 
dinal sins . . . Wordiness is effemin- 
acy and unforgivable in a male 
writer ... The best training you can 
get is in writing telegrams ...I am 
not in debt for style to anything or 
anybody but the telegraph system.” 

$35.00 
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AUTOGRAPHS of French kings, 
queens and nobility, from the reign 
of Francis I to that of Napoleon III, 
including the rare one of Francis II, 
first husband of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, brought $460 recently at the 
Union Art Galleries, New York City. 
The original autograph manuscript of 
George Sand’s “Mademoiselle La 
Quintinie,” totaling 1,367 octavo 
pages was sold to Dr. Harry Singer 
for $300. 
—o— 

JEFF DAVIS’ signature, written 
in old-fashioned, slanting script, ap- 
pears on a hymnal which the lone 
president of the Confederacy used 
when he attended Sunday services. 
This treasured document is one of 
the rare volumes found in the Louis- 
iana University Library at Baton 
Rouge, La. 

—, 

YALE UNIVERSITY recently 
added an original letter written by 
George Washington in 1799 to Jona- 
than Trumbull, Revolutionary War 
Governor of Connecticut, to its Colo- 
nial and Revolutionary War periods 
documents and letters. 

—)—— 

WAYNE RISER and Merrit Hiner, 
mail carriers at Garnett, Kan., are 
ardent stamp collectors, who are 
elated over the receipt of Graf Zep- 
pelin covers for their collections. 
“eo” 


Buys Leigh Hunt 
oO 


The University of Iowa recently 
purchased a collection of Leigh 
Hunt’s work and letters formerly 
owned by the late Luther A, Brewer, 
collector of Cedar Rapids, Ia. Con- 
sideration was $20,000. In addition 
to about 500 bound volumes of first 
editions, there were letters of Hunt 
and some of his contemporaries. 
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WANTED TO BUY 





Wanted to Buy: Two cents per word 
for 1 time; 3 times for the price of 2; 
12 times for the price of 6. (Cash in 
advance.) 





WANTED — Any book or pamphlet 
printed in Chillicothe. Local diaries, rec- 
ords and letters. Other old books, any 
subject. Correspondence invited. — John 
M. Stevens, Chillicothe, Ohio. au3001 





WILL BUY, in quantities, old news- 
papers prior to 1860. bee also exchange. 
—W. E. Smith, 6613 N 
delphia, Pa. 


Phila- 
my 12441 


- 18th St., 





HOBBIES 


WANTED — Ameri Turf Register 
and 7 ae. Magasines, 1830 to 1845 
monthly coer 3" or bound 
volumes. Gash —Wm. J. Watson, Wayne, 
Penn. n12672 
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Meg cs yao | issues of Geographics. 
giving condition and price.—E. 8. 

suiiee’ 504 Conklin Ave., Binghamton, 
N. Y. my12612 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS before 
1910 wanted for cash. Write—Buxbaum, 
1811 East Wood Place, Milwaukee, bi 

s. 





WE BUY Americana, Local History, 
Genealogy, Early Exploration, West, In- 
dians, Travel, Wars. 
and newspapers. 
cash prices. Send Lists.—The Cadmus 
Book Shop, Inc., 18 West 56th *.. ited 
York City. 12234 


SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. Please write your copy plainly, 
otherwise we cannot be held responsib 


for errors. No checking copies furnished 
il classified. Cash must accompany 
r. 





WANTED—Single copies or complete 
set of Young Klondikes magazine pub- 
lished about 1900. Must be in good con- 
dition.—J. Reischmann, 2170 N. Maple- 
wood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 83001 





OLD BOOKS wanted on all subjects 
including Law, for immediate cash. 
Want list sent.—James Lewis Hook, 13 
Snowden Rd., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 012008 





WANTED—Early Books and Pamphlets 
on Wisconsin.—William Maloney, Port- 
age, Wis. mh12021 





WANTED—Items porteinies, to Abra- 
ham Lincoln.—A. H. Griffith, Fisk, Wis. 
jly12901 





WANTED—Old American ara gee 
of all iypes. including no eee ypes, of 
general interest made before set Also 
photographic books of this period.—Dr. 
Robert Taft, haeneeneted of Kansas, Law- 
ence, Kansas 812843 





HIGHEST MARKET PRICES PAID in 
immediate cash. Western History. ros f 
book, pamphlet, map, view, man 
early magazine or newspaper files pho 
ing With the pioneer history of any state 
West of the Alleghanies. "Z prahamn Lin- 
coln, Autograph letters, signed books, 
original eres. Any book, pam- 
phiet, broadside or manuscript by or 
about Lincoln, any date, any language; 
any Lincoln songster, ioke boo 
music, campaign man 
venirs. Accounts of overiand journeys to 
the West. Guides for Emigrants to the 
West. especially: to California gold fields, 
1848-1855: to Kas-Neb. gold fields, 1858- 
60; to Colo., Mont., Ida., Nev., 1860-70; 
to’ Black Hills, 1873-80. California, any- 
thing on pioneer days. Cattle trade, cow- 
boys, ranch life. Chicago a before 
1850. Confederate a, = 65. Ml., Ind., 
early material before 1840. Accounts of 
Indian captivities and Uiehting. Biogra- 
3 hies of Lincoln, 1860, in paper covers. 
ersonal reminiscences of Lincoln, memo- 
rial sermons and addresses, anti-Lincoln 
material. Lincoln assassination, conspira- 
tors. trial and capture of assassin, J. 
Wilkes Booth. Early folding maps of all 
Western states. Montana. Anything on 
early days. Bound volumes of historical 
pamphlets. Politieal material, 
1864. Pony express, 
mail, Western railroads. 


Vigilance ode Ace outlaws, sheriffs. 
Wyoming. ——— ‘historical. I am in 
the market for material on Western his- 
tory and Lincoln every day in the year. 
Immediate attention to all quotations.— 
M. H. Briggs, 506 S. Wabash, Coiege. 





MAGAZINES — Any issues: Colophon, 
Fortune. Esquire, Amazing and Weird 
Tales, Transition and Madison’s Budget. 
—J. M. aeaaee 1213 Sixth Ave., New 
York, N. ap12861 





WANTED — Volume 2 of “The Lost 
Virgin of the South,” an Historical novel 
founded on facts concerning the Indian 
war in the: south, 1812-15, by Don Pedro 
Casender. Printed in Courtland, Alabama, 
in 1833, by M. Smith. A dedication to 
President a te Jackson, OR will sell 
Volume 1.—T. J. Eppes, 210 Duval Bidg., 
Jacksonville, 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGA. 
zine, 1916 to date, $1.00 per year. Carriage 
extra. Indexes not always in stock. Large 
stock other titles. — Emil J. Schirl, 75 
Franklin Ave., Chelsea, Mass. au300s 


AMERICAN HISTORY in Rhyme. “Un- 
forgetable.” 25 cents. — Caroline ‘a. 
lisbury, Penna. 5891 


BOOKS FOR SALE — History, Travel, 
Nature, West, Indians, fiction, ancient. 
List free. —Lemley Curio Store, [oe 
branch, Kansas. 


BOOKS PERTAINING to _ financial 
booms or to speculative and money 
making schemes.—Sylvan L. a. as 
Broadway, New York City. 














FOR SALE—Two thousand back num- 
ber copies National Geographic Maga- 
zines for collectors, students and schools, 
at ten cents up. F tog many complete 
years and most of those hard-to-get late 
Wontertul ts range of p= a 
and countries for specia ectors.— 

. Brinkmann, 2557 Newcastle Ave., 
Chicago. my33lc 


BACK COPIES “HOBBIES” 
supplied.—Fred H. Kenney, 
Eugene, Oregon. 


GUMMED STICKERS—Name, address, 
500—25c. — Fred H. Kenney, Route 2, 
Eugene, Oregon. op 


TRAVEL and NATURAL HISTORY 
Books. Send for my latest pol on = 





Route 32, 
6p 








ia, 

No antiques or oddities, bat 
all Bye works, such as a busy business 
man would want. Closing out entire lot, 
over a thousand items.—Walter F. Webb, 
202 Westminster Road, Rochester, RS 





RARE BOOK BUYERS’ GUIDE. Over 
one thousand books wanted with indi- 
vidual prices paid. First editions identi- 
fied. dence 


ure 
cheerfully iswered. Sent on receipt of 
one dollar. ot pniladeiphia Rare Book 
leries, Box 349, Philadelphia, ee 
vania. 





B. FRANKLIN’S Poor Richard Alma- 
nac, 1733, fac-simile, fontted: tS 40 
ge with list of n 

Curio Shop, Shippensburg, Pa. ‘au3s22 


RARE BOOKS, magazin 
pie _— supplied, — Arcane, ne, eat 








MILLER’S AMERICAN FIRST EDI- 
tions. Their ints and prices. A check 
= of valuable firsts in Pliterature. An- 
pos a and pseudonymous divisions, 
lishers markings and American firsts 
He; English authors are unique features, 
1,200 titles, 228 authors. ‘‘Most extensive 
and accurate priced list = "* market,” 








—Westport Press, Woodlan 
City, Mo. jiy1267 
DIME NOVELS 
WE BUY, eell, hie dime novels, 
nickel novels, old boys ol Mo 


by Tousey, Beadlee, Munro, 
etc.— . 1525 W. 12th Bot Brook: 


lyn, N. Y¥. 5 
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A Gun Broadcast 
a 


All persons interested in guns, espe- 
cially those who shoot them as well 
as collect them, should tune in on 
station WROK Rockford, Illinois, on 
Thursdays at 9:00 P. M. C. G. Wil- 
liams, noted firearms consulting engi- 
neer and formerly firearms editor for 
a well known magazine is giving a 
series of talks on guns and ammuni- 
tion. Mr. Williams has sent in some 
notes on the Kentucky and Plains 
Rifles, which are additions and cor- 
rections to articles, that appeared in 
Hossigs in November and December, 
1938. 

“Gor 


Kentucky and Missouri Rifles 
o 
By C. G. WILLIAMs 


“The Kentucky rifles had their be- 
ginning when two brothers, Peter and 
Heinrich Leman settled in the Swiss 
town of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and 
began te make guns. By 1720 the 
arms from this section of the country 
had acquired an enviable reputation. 
The Leman brothers reduced the bore 
of rifles from .688 and .850 to .38, .35 
and even .82 calibre and had length- 
ened the barrel from about 36 inches 
as an extreme, to an average of 58 
inches. These rifles are called “Ken- 
tucky” from the numbers which found 
their way to Kentucky from about 
1750 on. After about 1810 when the 
percussion lock began to be made in 
America, we find many of this type 
of rifle with these locks, though many 
continued to be made flint lock until 
about 1870. 


“In the December issue of Hoppies 
an article on the Wounded Knee Bat- 
tlefield refers to Hawkins rifles and 
calls them Kentuckys. The Hawkins 
rifles are of later date. They are all 
percussion lock and from .40 to .50 
calibre, some with barrels 70 inches 
long and weighing 18 pounds. They 
were used throughout the West just 
prior (I believe) to <nd subsequent 
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to the Civil War. They were always 
referred to as Missouri rifles in the 
West. 

“Although the Kentucky rifie got 
its name from those first made by the 
Leman brothers, the same type with 
the same name were made by many 
makers in Pennsylvania, several sec- 
tions of New York, and even in Ken- 
tucky with a few in central Tennessee 
and Ohio and one factory in Ontario, 
Canada.” 

“oEY 


Lancaster Gun Makers 


o 
L. D. Satterlee, in addition to the 
notes on early muskets and arms con- 
tracts contributed a great deal of 
information about the early Lancas- 
ter gun-makers in a recent issue. 
“eer 


Smoothbore 
a 


In the April issue of Hopsigs is an 
illustration of a Queen Anne Musket 
accompanying the story “The Find” 
by Smoothbore. These Queen Anne 
muskets, so-called, were made from 
about 1690, when the British Army 
was issued flintlocks. They were used 
much later, even in the American 
Revolution, but their manufacture 
ceased with the introduction of a 
slightly different type about 1715. 


“Gor 


George First Muskets 
a) 


The George First period muskets 
differed from the Queen Anne in the 
following particulars. The stock has 
a more modern appearing butt, it has 
less “drop” and is not of the club 
shape, that is it has a straight line 
from trigger to toe of butt plate. The 
lock is shorter, has a convex surface 
and is held by two stock screws in- 
stead of three. The pan and frizzen 
are joined by ‘a bridge of iron, in- 
stead of being entirely separate as 
before. The hammer is of the goose- 






neck type, the dog or safety catch is 
omitted, the pan has a fence. Bat- 
tery spring tip is acorn shaped. The 
marks on the lock plate ere usually: 
A large crown over the monogram GR 
under the pan. The word “Tower,” or 
“Dublin-Castle” in rear of hammer. 
Sometimes a date is added. Some con- 
tractors placed their own name on 
the plate in place of the “Tower,” 
others placed their name on the in- 
side of the plate. The butt plate is 
brass and is similar to the Queen 
Anne type, that is of flat outline and 
with a small tang. The trigger guard 
is brass, with large bow and rounded 
end strap, similar to the Queen Anne 
type. The screw plate on the left 
side of the stock is bras; with a flat 
surface, it has an ornamental curve. 
The barrel is about 46 inches long, 
similar to the Queen Anne type but 
is held at the breech tang by a screw 
from the top instead of below as be- 
fore. The bottom edge of the lock 
plate is nearly straight. The usual 
underpin fastening is used, ramrod 
thimbles are brass. Charles Boothby 
has a George First musket which an- 
swers this description in general but 
has a few differences. The butt 
plate tang is longer than usual 
and has a spear head shape. The side 
plate is omitted entirely, the lock 
screws bearing directly on the wood. 
The butt is of the “Roman Nose” 
type usually used on the early Ken- 
tucky rifles. The pan is not joined 
to the frizzen or battery by the 
bridge. The top of the battery is flat, 
the usual type is pointed. 

This type musket was made from 
about 1715 to about 1740. 


“aEr 


George Second Muskets 
oo 


During King George’s War several 
differences appeared ia the Brown 
Bess. The most striking is the butt 
and butt plate. The butt has a curve 
to fit the shoulder, the toe is more 
pointed, the wrist is smaller and 
there is a deep groove to set off the 
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comb. The butt plate is brass, curved 
to fit the stock and having a tang 
which is about six inches long taper- 
ing to a point. A few muskets of 
this period had a brass plate im- 
bedded in the small of the stock which 
received the regimental and company 
markings. This plate is of shield 
shape. The lock plate has a curved 
bottom edge, having a noticeable drop 
in rear of the hammer. The parts 
are about the same as before, the 
bridge between pan and frizzen is al- 
ways found. The battery spring tip 
sometimes has a leaf shape instead of 
the acorn or spear head shape usually 
found. The screw plate on left of 
stock has a convex surfac2 but is of 
the same shape as before. The trig- 
ger guard strap has acorn ends in- 
stead of rounded ends. This type 
musket was made from about 1740 
to 1750. 
“Gor 
French and Indian War 


Muskets 
oo 

From 1750 to the end of the French 
and Indian War the musket was of 
the same general appearance as be- 
fore with a few changes. The lock is 
straight along the buttom instead of 
curved. The butt plate is of the same 
shape but the tang is about three 
inches long instead of six. The shield 
in the wrist is almost always found. 
The trigger guard is about the same, 
the acorn ends have slight differences. 

“Gor 


George Third Muskets 
ran) 


From the end of the French and 
Indian War to the Revolution the 
rausket underwent small changes. The 
butt was made smalle: from heel to 
toe, with corresponding shortening of 
the butt plate. The screw plate was 
usually flat instead of convex in surf- 
ace. The trigger guard was similar 
to the previous type but the acorn 
was left off the rear end, which was 


rounded. 
“oor 


Notes on the Brown Bess 
o 

The Brown Bess musket was al- 
ways under-pin fastened. That is, 
the barrel had lugs which fitted into 
the stock through which pins were 
inserted which held the barrel and 
stock securely together. There were 
three sizes of the Brown Bess in the 
service; the early Grenadier musket 
having a 46 inch barrel, later reduced 
to about 42 inches. The Light In- 
fantry and Sea Service musket hav- 
ing a barrel length of 40 inci:es or 
less. 87 inches being the shortest 
recorded. Some exceptional pieces 


were made for use 1s wall guns, . 


which followed the general charac- 
teristics of the Brown Bess but were 
longer and heavier, The Grenadier 


muskets have four ram-rod thimbles 
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of brass, while the Light Infantry 
muskets have only three. The Brown 
Bess musket was of calibre .75, or as 
it was called in England, of 11 bore, 
until 1850 when 20,000 muskets were 
made of calibre .69, or 14 bore. When 
trying to date a musket by the gen- 
eral characteristics of a period as 
outlined above, remember that the 
Brown Bess was made by hand and 
by a multitude of contractors, Some 
old features were carried on by some 
makers after others had discarded 
them, while new features might have 
been used for years by a few makers 
before the others started using them. 
The possibility that some muskets 
were made or assembled by Colonial 
gunsmiths is always present, especial- 
ly if some of the parts are not of the 
regular type and if the barrel or 
lock are not proof marked. The 
stocks are the usual American made 
part in such cases. Maple, cherry or 
American Walnut are the woods us- 
ually found. The stocks made in Eng- 
land usually had a crown and GR 
proof mark stamped on the right side 
of the butt. Barrels proved at the 
Birmingham proof house were 
stamped with a crown over crossed 
sceptres. After 1813 the crossed scep- 
tres had the letter B. C. P. within 
the angles. The broad arrow is us- 
ually found on the lock plate under 
the pan, in conjunction with a crown. 
It may be found on other parts. If 
the letter O is found on the barrel, 
alone, it shows that the musket passed 
into civilian hands lawfully, by pur- 
chase. Some muskets of the Revolu- 
tionary period have a _ re-enforced 
jaw type hammer instead of the 
goose-neck, which was_ introduced 
about 1715. This illustrates the fact 
that gunsmiths are always reviving 
some old method which was believed 
out of date for years but when re- 
vived became the latest thing. 
“eer 


An E. Buell Musket 
oo 

R. M. Greenshields, of Romeo, 
Michigan, has an E. Buell musket 
which answers the following descrip- 
tion: Length, 58% inches,; Barrel 
length, 42% inches; Lock plate 
stamped, under pan, eagle; in rear 
of hammer, “E. Buell”. Hammer has 
flat surface; bands are of the Charle- 
ville type with springs to the rear, 
other parts of the Charleville type. 

It is my opinion that this musket 
was made during the War of 1812, 
probably in the latter years of the 
war. 

E. Buell contracted to make mus- 
kets in 1798. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that these muskets followed the 
general measurements of the muskets 
made at the National Armories and 
by other contractors. Those meas- 
urements were: Length 59 to 60 
inches; Barrel length 44 to 45 
inches, 
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It is possible and highly , robable 
that Buell made muskets from 1808 
to 1812 on the second contracts. If 
he did, those muskets would follow 
the same general measurements but 
have the slight differences described 
in another issue of HOBBIEs. 

It is known that E. Buell made 
muskets on contract during the War 
of 1812. These would in all proba- 
bility follow the 1808 type as to shape 
of parts and if made in the latter 
years of the war would be of the new 
short length which appeared during 
this period. That new length was 
from 57 to 58 inches with a barrel 
length of 42 to 43 inches. 

“OEY 


A “Josh Golcher’ Pistol 
© 

V. W. Hayden, Augusta, Georgia, 
asks about a pistol which has the 
name “Josh Golcher” engraved -on the 
lock. The barrel is stamped “M. G. 
1842.” 

Golchers and Goulchers seem to be 
a rather puzzling tribe of gunsmiths. 
Some are credited with making fine 
rifles and pistols, others seem to have 
made only locks which were sold to 
country gunsmiths who used them on 
their own hand made guns. The ques- 
as to whether any particular Golcher 
made a rifle or pistol entirely in his 
shop is a question which I cannot an- 
swer. I have seen a gunsmith’s stock 
of shiny new back action locks, all 
stamped “Golcher.” These might have 
been put on any old fowling piece or 
shot gun they happened to fit. Any 
broken lock may have been replaced 
by a Golcher lock. 

Sawyer lists the following members 
of the Golcher clan, Josh is not 
among them. 

James Golcher, Penn., died 1805, 
made flintlocks. 

Joseph Goulcher, Penn., 
flint and cap-locks. 

James Golcher, Philadelphia, Pa., 
made cap-locks. 

John Golcher, New York, made 
cap-locks. 

George Goulcher, 
made cap-locks. 

Perhaps some reader of HOBBIES 
may know more about the Golchers. 

“oor 


An Odd Shotgun 
a 


made 


New York, 


Hacker Martin, Jonesboro, Tenn., 
wants to know the maker of an old 
muzzle-loading shotgun which great- 
ly resembles the Remington center 
hammer breechloaders. The frame is 
center hung and strikes a percussion 
cap cone screwed into the barrel at 
the breech. This hammer has a notch 
which serves as a rear sight when 
the hammer is raised. The gun is 
about 20 gauge and has a 34 inch 
barrel. There is a front sight dove- 
tailed into the barrel but no rear 
sight other than the notch in the 
hammer. The gun has no marks but 
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a small letter “P” on the under side 
of the barrel. The forearm is short 
and there are two ramrod thimbles 
welded to the barrel beyond it. Can 
any one tell who made this type of 
gun and whether it is a breechloader 
altered over to muzzle loader or 
whether it was originally a muzzle 


loader? 
“eor 


Famous Military “Firsts” 
o> : 

The first breech-loader regularly 
issued to any unit of the British 
service was the Ferguson flintlock 
rifle, which was invented prior to 
1776. This had a vertical screw 
breech action. 

The first breech-loader issued to 
the United States Army was the Hall, 
flintlock rifle, invented in 1811, this 
had a rectangular rising breechblock. 

The first successful bolt-action 
breech-loader in any service was the 
Prussian needle gun invented by 
Dreyse in 1838, adopted in 1842. 


The first bolt-action breechloader 
in the U. S. Army was the Greene, 
oval bore rifle invented in 1857. 


The first successful magazine rifle 
in any service was the Spencer, in- 
vented in 1860 and used by the U. S. 
in the Civil War. This had a seven 
shot magazine in the butt operated by 
a coil spring. It was lever action. 


The first military rifle in which a 
lever executed all the motions of 
loading, cocking and extracting was 
the Henry, patented in 1860 and used 
by the U. S. Army in the Civil War. 
The Henry later became the Win- 
chester,, after receiving improve- 
ments. 

The first use of iron ramrods was 
in the Pru-sian Army on the order 
of William the great in 1730. 

The bayonet was invented in 1641 
in France. It took its name from the 
town of Bayonne. These early bay- 
onets had a handle which was plugged 
into the gun muzzle. Socket bayonets 
appeared in 1689. 


The first paper cartridge was used 
in 1586 in Europe. It was adopted 
by the Swedish urmy.in 1610, of cali- 
bre .72 and was carried in a cartridge 
box. Previously the charge of powder 
and ball had been carried in hando- 


leers. 
ae Sd 


A Field for Research 
a 


A contract musket of the i815 
model in the collection of Charles 
Boothby presents a problem which 
cannot be answered until further re- 
search is made by gun-collectors. 

The musket is 56 inches long, has 
a 41° inch barrel. The barrel is 
stamped only with a large “P” an 
eagle head and “V.” The stock has 
a decided drop and a-thick wrist with 
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no comb, similar to the usual 1822 
type. The lock plate is the regular 
bevel edge model, 6% inches long. 
There are no marks of any kind on 
the lock plate, either outside or in. 
The trigger guard is of the rounded 
end type. Directly in rear of the 
guard is the name “C. DIX” stamped 
in the stock. Who was C. Dix? 


It is probable that Dix was a work- 
man or an inspector, and if we knew 
more about him we could tell who 
made the tusket. Every gun col- 
lector who lives in or near-a town 
in which guns were made on contract 
in the 1795 to 1845 period has a 
chance to help other collectors answer 
questions of this sort. Look up town 
records, directories of the period, and 
histories and find the names of the 
workmen in the cifferent contractors’ 
armories. If you can find any in- 
formation on the personnel of any of 
the early armories, send it in to 
Hoppies. Any little item about guns 
which you know may help some one 
clear up a bothersome puzzle. If you 
have any question to ask, do not hesi- 
tate to send it in. If we cannot an- 
swer it we will ask the readers in 
this column. We would especially like 
to hear of any unusual military arm, 
or of any gun with an interesting 
history. 

“SEY 


Fayetteville Armory 
oO 


When the arsenal at Harpers Ferry 
was burned in April 1861, the Con- 
federate troops managed to save some 
machinery and many rifles and mus- 
ket parts, this material was sent to 
Richmond and [ayetteville, where 
armories were set up to manufacture 
guns and equipment. 


As much of the material as possi- 
ble was made into complete guns at 
once but soon some parts were ex- 
hausted and it became necessary to 
manufacture new lots. The small 
parts made in these armories were 
usually made cf brass as it was easi- 
er to tool than steel or iron. A fresh 
supply of captured guns and battle- 
field pick-ups was always coming in 
and missing or broken parts were re- 
placed with locally made parts. 


A Fayetteville rifie-musket in my 
collection is 55%4 inches long, has a 
40 inch barrel which has the usual 
Springfield marks, “V. P. eagle head, 
A”. and the date 1868. This barrel 
is of the 1863 model with the round 
cone seat having the eagle stamped 
on it. The stock appears to be the 
regular. Springfield but has no marks. 
The lock plate is stamped in rear of 
the hammer, “18638,” under the cone 
seat the regular eagle but with the 
létters C. S. A. instead of U. S. The 
S. is inverted in this stamp. It is 


said that the die was captured at 
Harpers 


Ferry and the initials 
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changed at Fayettevills. The ham- 
mer as originally made would not 
have struck the cone properly as it 
was used with a different barrel. It 
has been bent outward to fit the 1863 
cone seat. The trigger guard is brass. 
The butt plate is also brass and is 
stamped on the tang “C. S. A.” The 
ramrcd is of the 1842 trumpet shaped 
type and has evidently been shortened 
a few inches to fit this rifle. The 
three bands are the usual Springfield 
1863 type, held by screws instead of 
springs. Each band is stamped “U” 
and one is stamped in addition “C.” 
The stock tip is iron. 

A short rifle made at Fayetteville 
is 49 inches long with a 33 inch bar- 
rel. The barrel is stamped “V. P.” 
and an eagle head, also the date 
“1864.” The lock plate is stamped 
the same as on the foregoing rifle but 
the date is 1864. The stock is 
stamped T. B. within an oval on the 
left side, opposite the lock. The ham- 
mer is of the general pattern of the 
Springfield 1868 type, but is evidently 
of Confederate make as it is quite 
different in detail. The cone seat in 
the barrel is of the 1855 type with 
cleanout screw. The trigger guard is 
brass. The butt plate is brass, 
stamped C. S. A. on the tang. The 
stock tip is brass and larger than 
Springfield tips. The two bands are 
brass, of the flat type, held by 
springs, each band being stamped 
“U.” The ramrod is the 1855 type 
cup shaped end. The barrel was evi- 
dently cut down from a long one and 
not turned down to take a bayonet. 
The front and r ar sight are usual 
Springfield type. This rifle was cap- 
tured by a Massachusetts soldier who 
shipped it home; the stock being 
sawed in two and the rifle dismantled 
for packing. 
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ANTIQUE FIREARMS DEALERS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Office and Mail Order Address: 
5223 Drexel Ave. 


SEMI-ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST OF ARMS WE ARE OFFERING FOR QUICK SALE. 


Local Salesrooms: 
421 So, Wabash Avenue 


In addition to those listed, 


our stock includes fine Kentucky Rifles, Military Rifles and Carbines, Sporting Arms, Flintlock and Percussion Pistols of all 


kinds. Write us your wants, if not listed. 


TERMS: CASH WITH ORDER. Money refunded if goods are not satisfactory and returned within three ave of receipt. 


Approval shipments to reliable collectors and dealers. EXPRESS CHARGES TO BE PAID BY BUYER. If possible, w 


make second choice. 


No. 1 N-52—PAIR OF FINE FLINT- 
LOCK DUELLING PISTOLS BY_ W. 
PARKER, LONDON. Gunmaker to King 
George IV. In polished mahogany case. 
This set is in practically new condition, 
all original finish on bbls, and mounts, 
and probably never fired. Dark walnut 
full stocks, 154%” long. Checkered grips. 
Browned twist oct. bbls. 10” long, 50 cal. 
“W. Parker, Holborn, London,” cut in 
top of bbls. Gold bars at breech ends. 
Locks engraved ‘‘W. Parker’’ and finished 
in the case-hardened mottled effect. 
Blued and engraved steel mounts, Case 
go combination powder flask, part- 

covered with red morocco leather, 
bullet mold, oil container, cleaning rod, 
bullets and patches for wrapping bullets. 
This is a $160.00 set, in finest condi- 
2 Se eer er $85.00 

No. 2B-98 — PAIR OF ORIENTAL 
FLINTLOCK PISTOLS. Length 18”, 
11%” gold inlaid bbls. 4” hammered 
metal sleeves over bbls. Locks, butt- 
plates, trigger guards and side plates 
gold inlaid. A very decorative pair in 
good condition ............ $35.00 the pair 

No. 3 A-553 — FRENCH MILITARY 
FLINTLOCK PISTOL MODEL OF 1777. 
The famous North and Cheney flintlock 
ogee was copied from this model. me 

brass and marked “St. Etienne.’ Only 
wood on the pistol is the two grips of 
the handle. Length 13%”, canersny steel 
bbl. 7%4”, 69 cal. Brass mounts. In fine 
condition. This model is getting gone 

4 A-600—U. S. FLINTLOCK MILI- 
TARY PISTOL. Model 1836. Length 14”. 


8%” bbl. Cal. 54. Lock marked “A. 
Waters, Milbury, Mass., 1837.’’ This 
model made until 1844. Steel mounts. 


WED WOMNNIOND 6 5.6 dive so 550.05 056s0se0 17. 

No. 5 B-269— BRITISH FLINTLOCK 
MILITARY PISTOL. Length 15”. 8 4%” 
bbl. 5/8” bore. Lock marked with Lion 
Rampant and dated 1813. Stock stamped 
4 V.E.1.C. (4th Volunteers East India 
Co.) Brass mounts. Fine condition and 
— i, re 12.50 

No. B-263—Similar to ‘aan 5 BRITISH 
FLINTLOCK YEOMANRY PISTOL, 
Length 15%”. 9” bbl. Lock marked with 
Crown and Warranted. Brass mounts. 
Trigger guard marked “C.Y.’’ (Cheshire 
Yeomanry.) Swivel ramrod. This was No. 
7 in May issue and now reduced to 
PE PP ae Cee $12.50 

No. B-262—Similar to No. 5 BRITISH 
FLINTLOCK MILITARY PISTOL. Revo- 
lutionary War period.. Has wood ramrod. 
Lock marked Ketland & Co. and Crown 
G.R.” Brass mounts. ane was No. 6 May 
issue, now reduced t $12.50 

No. B-259 — Renae similar pistol. 
Date about 1770. Pl a A-14” stam 
on trigger guard. Has seen a lot of serv- 
ice in British battles, but still in work- 
ing order. Reduced to .......... 

No. 6 A-633—TURKISH FLINTLOCK 
PISTOL. Length 14%”. 8%” steel bbl. 
inlaid with silver. 5/8” bore. Stock crude- 
ly carved and inlaid with silver pins, 
shiver inlaid lock. Fancy brass mounts 

Similar to No. 6 Arab flintlock pistol. 
Length 14”, 8%” bbl. Carved stock. 
Silver butt and wire inlay in stock. No. 
10 in ~ issue now reduced to ....$8. 

No N-33—BRITISH LONG NAVAL 
FLINTLOCK PISTOL. Came from the 

Harrod collection of London, England, 
Saal claimed to have been used in the 
Battle of Trafalgar, dated 1805 on stock. 
the date of that famous battle. ian 
1914”, 12” steel bbl. 50 cal. Lock marked 
with Crown G.R. ay Tower. Steel belt 
hook on left side. Heavy brass mounts. 
Very fine condition ..........ceseee 18.50 

No. N-34—Another like No. 7, from 
the Tn collection, and will make a 
fine pair with the above. Both pistols 
are perfect in every way 
18.50 each or $35.00 pair 

A-520—AUSTRIAN MILITARY 
PERCUSSION PISTOL. Converted from 
flintlock, with the rare cap protector at- 
tachment. Length 15%”. 9” steel bbl. 
11/16" bore. Heavy brass mounts. Pay 


eeeeeere 
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No. 9 A-513 — RARE REPEATING 
NEEDLE-FIRE MAGAZINE PISTOL. 
Length 14%”, 8” oct. bbl. Magazine on 
top of bbl. breech block rises when ham- 
mer is cocked and on elevating muzzle the 
cartridge slips into the chamber. Engraved 
steel frame. French make. Rare piece in 
DOTIOCE GUOEE sors cocveuscecepeverrcel 

No. 10 A-531 — SALOON PISTOL. "22 
cal., Flobert type, 9” oct. bbl. walnut 
stock has fluted grip and beautifully 
carved fore-end. Engraved trigger guard 
Ond DUSIDIOLE. PINS os cesécececsses $10.00 

No. 11 A-595 — COLT PERCUSSION 
REVOLVER. Model 1849. Cal. 31, 6 shot, 
4” bbl. “Address Col. tit 
Colt, New York, U. S. America.” En- 
graved cylinder. Good order ........ 

No. §S-27—Similar to No. 11 but with 
6” bbl. In fine condition. 206374 on all 
wd Price 


rales eevee Salad aires oa eneel 0. 
12 $-29—COOPER’S D.A. PERCUS- 
SION REVOLVER. Cal. 31. 6 shot cylin- 
der, 4” bbl. Good working order ....$8.00 
No. 13 S-9—LON qed 2 co. 
PERCUSSION REVOLVER. Length 9”, 
4” oct. bbl. 31 cal. Marked on top of bbl. 
“London Pistol Co.’’ Has frame like the 
bacon revolver and _ nicely engraved. 
Cylinder engraved with stage coach hoid- 
up like the Colt. Colts London factory 
sold out to the London Pistol Co. in 
1857, but they went out of business soon 
after. A very scarce revolver. In fine 
WOAUNUD vin dn'cbs cc tee sdw saecesicvenan .00 
No. 14 A- 655—MANHATTAN aa oo 
SION REVOLVER. 36 cal. 6” oct. 1. 
engraved cylinder, Good condition... $6.00 
No. A-650—SIMILAR to No. 14 BUT 
WITH 4” BBL. Good condition ....$5.00 
No. 15 S-11 — COLT PERCUSSION 
POCKET REVOLVER. Model 1855 with 


side hammer. Length 9”, 414” round bbl. 
31 cal. fluted —, we 2430. Good 
=". een ace coccce se e$15.00 

16 S-14 — ‘COLT "PERCUSSION 
NAVY REVOLVER. Pa 36, shot. 
Length 13”. bbl. ved 


cylinder. aR, Ps sun and trigger 
guard, Fine No. 202852 ..........6. $12.00 
No. S-22—Similar to No. 16 but with 
iron back strap and trigger guard. No. 
UZ7O1, BING COMGILION 2... .ccivececess $12.00 
No. A-632—Like No. 16 with brass back 
strap and trigger guard. Good condi- 
MIO? 85:54 bn cdelew pace bees Cava ac eeu .00 
No. 17 S-23 — COLT’S PERCUSSION 
ARMY REVOLVER. Model 1860. Cal. 44. 
Length 14”, 8” round bbl. Clean and in 
good working order 10.00 
No. A-656—Like No. 17. Not quite so 
fine but in good working order ...... $8.50 
No. 18 S-26—REMINGTON PERCUS- 
SION ARMY REVOLVER. Cal. 44. 


Length 14”. 8” oct. bbl. Fine walnut 
grips. Reblued and refinished as new. 
WEED: in cradecesdee Wren vand oops ec vacant $12.00 


No. A-627—Like No. 
finished. Clean and i 
es Able 05 F'5\0'8\b.0'6'0'b:0.8.¥5.9 61010:050: 85 5 6n Oie 
A-628 — Like No. 18 but oe 
ann Cal. 36. Clean and in good work- 
ing order $8.50 
No. 19 S-15—SAVAGE D. A. PERCUS- 
ce NAVY REVOLVER. Cal. 36. Length 
”, 7 oct. bbl. 6 shot. Factory re- 

i bright. Fine condition 6.00 
No. 20 S-17—PRESCOTT U. S. NAVY 
REVOLVER. 36 cal. rim-fire. 6 shot. 
Length 12”. 7” oct. bbl. marked “F. A. 
tt, Worcester, Mass.. Pat. Oct. 2, 
1860.” Brass frame and back strap. One 
of the earliest metallic cartridge re- 
volvers to be used in active service. Rare 
in navy size. Good condition ...... $14.00 
No. 21 S-12—SLOCUM 5 SHOT RE- 
VOLVER. Length 7%”. 3” bbl. remova- 
ble cylinder sleeves, Loads from front, 
side ejector. Engraved brass a = 


very unusual piece 

No. 22 A-634—C. S. an oe RE- 
VOLVER. 5. shot 
Length 7”. 2%” oct. pL, 
nickeled. The black checked grips bear 
the likeness of Abraham Lincoln on right 
side and James A. Garfield on left cay 


Comme emer ewes ereesesesenes 


eee eee ee eweerene 





en ordering, 


No. 23 A-616—SMITH & WESSON. 38 
cal. C. F. single action revolver. Top 
break. Length 8”. Bbl. 314” 5 shot cylin- 
der. Nickel good, Inside bbl. fair ....$5.00 
534 — WHITNEYVILLE 32 


No. 24 A- 
CAL. R. F. REVOLVER. Length 714”. 
Blued oct. bbl. 3%” 5 shot cylinder. 


Nickeled frame. Fine condition ....$5.00 
No. 25 S-24 MARSTON’S PATENT 3 
SHOT PISTOL. Length 7144”. 4” bbls. 32 
cal. Brass frame, stud on right side to 
change firing pin. Some original blue on 
bbls. Rare in 4” bbls. Fine ........$15.00 
No. 26 S-16—REMINGTON 5 SHOT 
MAGAZINE POCKET ee a 3 TL, 
Length 6”. 3” oct. bbl. F. 
Cartridges are brought *, Ay magazine 
to bbl. by drawing back the 
— age Fine condition....... 1 
A-640 COMBINATION PISTOL 
KNUCKLES. 


Co. Length 4%”, i 
Wood grip. Bb. swings out to load and 
eject. Ly ey CPGID Sac bsitis cccene $5.00 
No. 28 G-1 GENUINE DERINGER PIS. 
TOL, similar to the one used by J 


Wilkes Booth when he assassinated 
LF seat ge Lincoln. Length 6”. 3” bbl. 
Marked “Deringer, Philadelphia. ” Silver 


front sight and breech bars. Lock marked 
“Deringer, Philadelphia.’”” Engraved sil- 
ver mounts. Cap box in butt. Fine con- 
= pale awiniers b-o-ejsioielaae ealp kan Gamera $12.00 
29° §-25 ALLEN & THURBER 6 
SHOT PEPPERBOX. ‘- ew 14%", 3” 
fluted bbl. Block. 1 i 
frame and back strap. he cones 
S-10. Like No. 29 but made b: 
& Knox, New York. Fine — — ex- 
cept = do not revolve ..... ice $5.00 
No. 30 S-8 COLT MODEL ter D. A. 
REVOLVER. CAL. 41. LONG COLT. 6 


Shots. 6” bbl. Rod ejector. This model 
Colt used by Billy the Kid. Good shoot- 
OR GRO. savecasseees sa c0cce cee 

No. 31  S-2. GARLAND SELF-EX- 


TRACTING .320 CAL. REVOLVER. One 
of the earliest’ self-extractor devices, 
model of 1870. Made by Jeffrey, Ply- 
mouth, England. Length 6%”. A rare 
and interesting revolver. In good condi- 
SEE i Sct cudcpadorcinn macaw eenneemcne . -$8.50 


No. 32 A-526 ANTIQUE ENGLISH AIR 


PISTOL. .Length 14”. 814” bbl., metal 
frame and grip. Pumping mechanism 
under bbl. Working order .......... $7.50 


No. 33 A-523 KALAMAZOO AIR PIS- 
TOL, Model of 1869. In original card- 
board box with directions in lid. Length 
10”. 5” brass bbl. Black metal grip acts 
as air chamber, pumping rod under bbl. 
Mfg. by Snow & Cowe, New Haven. 
NO a we cosine towns’ see cecdore ween $15.00 

No. 34 A-524 ANTIQUE REPEATING 
AIR PISTOL. Length 12”. 6 rifled 
bbl., inlaid “Truwirth a Wien vienna). 
45 cal. Engraved brass frame and trigger 
guard. All metal grip acts as air cham- 
ber, which is unscrewed from the breech 
and charged by —— of a pump. 10 
shot magazine on — side of bbl. A 
very old and rare . $20.00 

No. 35 GERMAN CUGER "Cal. “756. 34" 
bbl. In fine condition with original hol- 
WE. nuidinvennteaesadeosacied Saree ocd $18.00 

A-607 ee ee 45 cal. Auto. Colts 
Army model 1911, but marked manufac- 


Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A. Serial 
No. 101. Nickeled frame, checkered wal- 
GE PIE: UE kscacesccosvewecney $20.00 


C-1 COLT FRONTIER SIX ipa bb 
Cal. 44-40. Frame marked U. Nearly 
new. 5%”. Match bbl and ee Blk. 
) neenaine grip. Perfect firing oe 

Ra Ear oer ry 

A-603 HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON 
SINGLE SHOT FARGET PISTOL. 10” 
bbl. uses 22 cal. rim fire long rifle car- 
tridge. Weight 28 oz. Patridge sights. 
Adjustable = auto. ejector, — ham- 


er throw, blued finish, checkered wal- 
ut target grip stocks. New condition. 
pe Se eer Our price $17.50 


4 Pag 4 of ef a ed Lesmok — 

2 cal. W. F. or 22 Rem. Spec. 
bist. $8. ‘ per 1000. Price to clear, $4.50 
per 1 
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THE HOUSE OF SHIFF 
North Woodstock, New Hampshire 
Where a friend is more than just a 
customer. Where mutual interest is more 
than any sale. 
ANTIQUES MODERNS 
Average 600 specimens. Partial lists 
always available. Buys, Sells, Exchanges. 
The best for less but only the best. op 





Did You Know That - - 
o> 
The Sharps carbine was issued to 
some of the British Cavalry in 1857? 


Breechloading cannon were in use 
at the same time as muzzle-loaders, in 
1388? At the same time hand guns 
were either breech or muzzle loading. 

The principle of the Minie bullet 
was not invented by’ M. Minie, but 
by W. Greener in 1835? The soldiers 
in the excitement of battle had loaded 
and pulled the trigger without using 
percussion caps. 

At the close of the Civil War when 
muzzle loaders were being altered to 
breechloaders that the calibre was 
reduced from .58 to .50 by brazing a 
lining tube in the barrel? 

The Colt revol\er was made in Rus- 
sia as well as in London? Who has 
seen a Russian Colt? 

The cavalry saber was discarded in 
U. S. service in April of this year? 
The cavalry is being rapidly motor- 
ized and sabers are in the way. 

The present regulation rifle in the 
U. S. Army is not the latest model 
which the Army has used? The 
Model 1917 rifle was a World War 
emergency rifle and was redrawn 
from service after the war. The 
Model 1903, which had been in use 
before and during the war was con- 
tinued in the service. 


“GoY 


United States Muskets, 


1815 to 1822 
oO 

In the period from 1815 to 1822 
there were many small changes made 
in the military musket. The only 
constant feature being that they were 
all flintlock and averaged about 57 
inches in length with a 42-inch 
barrel. 

The Model 1815 carried on the 1808 
type metal parts but was of the new 
57-inch length. 

About 1816 the bands were changed 
to a narrower and flatter type held 
by band springs forward of the 
bands, with the exception of the 
trumpet shaped upper band which 
was held as before with the spring 
in rear. The trigger guard strap 
was shortened to abou. 9 inches and 
had rounded ends. The sling swivel 
stud was held by a pin through the 
stock as in t: : early muskets. The 
sling swivels were held by rivets. The 
stock w:s more like the 1808 type 
than the 1815 as it did not have the 
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extreme drop from trigger guard to 
butt plate. The lock and hammer 
were as in 1815. 


About 1817 or 1818 the above mus- 
ket was fitted with a stock which had 
no comb, and which had a large: wrist 
or “small.” This type stock is usu- 
ally considered as being first used in 
1822, but many muskets from 1798 
to 1822 were fitted with them. The 
lock plate was rounded and made 
more nearly oval in shape rear of the 
hammer, but was flat and bevel edged 
in front of the hammer. The ham- 
mer was rounded. Some of the 1815 
and 1816 muskets had been fitted with 
rounded hammers but this was the 
first model to be fitted entirely with 
this type. The pan was brass and 
detachable. The whole musket greatly 
resembled the Model 1822, but the 
trigger guard was still of the old 
type, although now only 9 inches long 
and with rounded ends. The bow and 
strap were one piece. The trigger 
was held by « separate small plate 
which was held by the tang screw. 
The rear sling swivel lug was separ- 
ate and held by a pin through the 
stock. The sling swivels were f the 
flattened oval type held by rivets. 
Some muskets of this period had cir- 
cular rings instead of regular sling 
swivels, 


Although not before mentioned the 
type of ramrod from 1795 to 1822 
was the same, of the button head 


type. 
“Co 


The Combless Stock 


oO 


In the foregoing notes, muskets 
from 1795 to 1822 are listed as hav- 
ing a combless stock. The usual 
type of the period was the stock with 
a small wrist and pronounced comb 
which averaged about 8% inches in 
length from butt plate to wrist. I 
believe that the combless stock was 
made by some contractors along with 
the regular type. Some writers on 
the guns of this period seem to think 
that this combless stock was not is- 
sued until 1822. If this view is cor- 
rect then many collectors have guns 
which have all the metal parts of an 
old model with a stock of the 1822 
type which presumably replaced the 
original stock when broken. Both 
sides of the question have good argu- 
ments in their favor and I would like 
to see some of them brought up in 
this department. 


“GY 


The Bayonets from 


1795 to 1821 
-o 
The bayonets of this period are 
based on two French model bayonets. 
The Model 1763 bayonet was of the 
spade type with plain socket. The 
width of blade at widest point was 
about one inch, length about 15 
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inches. The socket was about 2% 
inches long. The under side of blade 
was grooved for about five inches 
back from the point. The Model 1777 
bayonet was sim‘lar but had a lock- 
ing band around the socket. Both 
of these types were used on our early 
muskets, but the measurements had 
wide varictions. Length of blade 
from 12 to 16 inches. Width of blade 
from % to 1% inches. Length of 
socket from 2 to 8 inches. Some of 
these were attached to a bayonet stud 
on the bottom of the barrel, but most 
of them on top of the barrel. It is 
almost impossible to fit a bayonet to 
a musket unless it was made for that 
particular musket. Some of these 
bayonets are stamped U. S. on the 
blade but most are not. 


“ooY 
Antique Pistol Match 
o 


The Chatham, N. J., police force 
under the sponsorshi of Colonel 
Roller and Captain Roy S. Tinney, 
recently scheduled an antique pistol 
match to be mostly cap-and-ball fir- 
ing, and flintlock pistol was to be 
given as first prize. A few years ago 
the Roxbury Rifle and Pistol Club of 
Dover, N. J., staged such a match 
which proved most successful. It is 
possible that pistol matches of this 
type will soon rival in popularity, the 
muzzle-loading rifles shoots that have 
become so prominent during the past 
four years. 


“GE 
Arms Fabricator, Ancient 


and Modern 
oo 


The one book that arms collectors 
have long waited for, is to become a 
reality at last. It is the manuscript 
of Captain Robert E. Gardner in 
which he has listed nearly 5,000 
craftsmen with more or less data 
concerning each. The American list 
of gunsmiths an! swordmakers num- 
bers something over 1,200. Captain 
Gardner devoted sixteen years of in- 
tensive research in the compilation of 
this list anc. the cost must have been 
tremendous. The list is alphabeti- 
eally arranged and some of the 
makers’ marks are illustrated. The- 
work will be volume II of the A. R. 
C. A. series pub ished by the Arms 
Reference Club of America, of which 
F. Theodore Dexter, 910 Jefferson St., 
Topeka, Kansas, is secretary. Cap- 
tain Gardner is secretary of the Arms 
and Armor Club of Columbus, Ohio, 
and since the death of Lewis Apple- 
ton Barker, has been “Ask Adven- 
ture” editor covering edged weapons, 
pele arms and armor. When the 
writer acquired a muzzle-loading 
rifle marked by an obscure maker 
(G. E. Wheeler, Farmington, Me.), 
Captain Gardner was the only arms 
expert able to furnish any informa- 
tion regarding this gunsmitk. 
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HERE are circular towers scat- 
tered throughout the far north- 
western parts of Scotland that are 
called by many names such as burghs, 
dunes, Danish forts, and Pictish 
forts. Their origin is attributed by 
others to the Picts hence the names 
of what some scholars believe to be 
forts. Antiquaries, who believe that 
they are of Scandinavian origin and 
that they were built by the great sea 
kings, can show nothing which re- 
sembles these towers in the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula or among the is- 
lands of Denmark. Their mysterious 
builders have carefully avoided leav- 
ing a particle of evidence, that might 
lead to the betrayal of their origin. 


Graceful and symmetrical as they 
are in their outline, perfectly circu- 
lar and rising without a bulge in a 
decreasing sweep from the broad 
base, there is not a single ornament 
or moulding to let the antiquary de- 
tect them, as the Romanesque work 
proved the betrayal of the one time 
secret of the Irish round towers. 
There is not even the mark of chisel- 
ling on the stones to show that hu- 
man hands have touched them. The 
unhewn lumps of mica schist or 
gneiss are laid in distinct courses 
perfectly parallel and round, by the 
selection of rough stones of equal size, 
and the insertion of minute. splinters 
to make up deficiencies, for as there 
is no stone hewing, there is also no 
cement. It is the most puzzling pe- 
culiarity of these perplexing build- 
ings, that they have tiers of galleries 
running around them within the 
thickness of the wall. To form the 
roofs of these tiny serpentine cham- 
bers, large slabs have been necessary, 
but, in some marvellous manner, they 
have been obtained without being 
wrought; for, on the largest, it is 
vain to look for the mark of a chisel, 
or even artificial squaring or smooth- 
ing. It would seem that the largest 
and thinnest slabs of scist had been 
collected in the mountains and 
brought probably from great dis- 
tances to fulfill the object of the 
builder. 

It seems to have been taken for 
granted that these round towers must 
have been fortresses and the only 
question was by what nation were 
they built and why? Was it the 
Phoenicians? A_ great antiquary 
showed that in Tyre and Sidon there 
must have been edifices of the same 
character, though no vestige of them 
now remains. Did they belong to the 
Caledonians of the days of Tacitus or 
to some later people? 

Abouty eighty years ago an anti- 
quary who worked from first prin- 





The Secret of the. Pictish Forts By 


JOHN LAKMORD WAYNE 
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ciples asked himself the question 
whether these were fortresses at all. 
He said that this idea arose as he 
looked down from the broken edge of 
the galleried wall of one of these 
towers in solitary Glen Elg Beg. It 
stands a hoar ruin on the edge of 
a@ precipice, where a torrent takes a 
certain turn, and nothing could be 
better conceived for the landscape 
ideal than the remains of some rob- 
ber stronghold of the middle ages or 
this remnant of circular masonry ris- 
ing flush to the edge of the precipice. 
But this force, which seemed so un- 
necessary, the needlessness of all 
these fortifications with nothing to 
defend and practically inadequate or 
defense, led him to a different train 
of thought. Even a windmill looks 
like a fort to a Don Quixote and the 
antiquary found the more he exam- 
ined them the further from a fort 
he found them to be, so he ventured 
a theory: 

“It is well known that when the 
Scots under Kenneth McAlpine con- 
quered the Picts, they saved from 
death just representatives of that de- 
voted race, a father and son; their 
interested object being to find out how 





the Picts got their beer. It seems 
that they possessed a precious and 
most coveted secret, in the method 
of brewing heather ale. The Scots 
offered to spare the lives of the cap- 
tives, if they would reveal the secret. 
The father promised to do so if they 
would, in the first place, comply with 
his request. This request was a very 
odd one to be made by a father in 
such circumstances. He asked that 
his son be put to death. The Scots 
did so; and then the father uttered a 
yell of triumph for the secret of the 
beer would be forever hidden in his 
bloody grave. He could not trust to 
the firmness of his son; he could en- 
tirely rely on his own, and he was 
ready to bear all tortures rather 
than make this revelation.” 

Now the antiquary asks, why not 
suppose that these mysterious build- 
ings were just breweries of heather 
ale and the various galleries, decreas- 
ing as they ascend until they become 
mere pigeon holes, the places where 
the brew of the different years was 
kept for use of the Picts. No one 
can disapprove of this theory with- 
out proving another so perhaps the 
mystery has been solved. 








WANTED TO BUY 








Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
for the price of 2; 12 times for the price 
of 6. 





WANTED—Atction sale catalogues of 
antique firearms; books and — es 
pertaining to American firearm 8. 
Romig, Box 32, Fieldsboro, N. ‘ag 12823 


WANTED — Sporting goods, games, 
69A, microscopes, shotguns, rifles, binoc- 
ulars, fishing outfits, cameras, old gold 
coins, antiques, silverware. — Trigger’s, 
200 W. 49th St., New York, N. Y. je12213 


WANTED—Old gun catalogs and books 
on firearms, ordnance, gunnery, explo- 
sives, ammunition, ba ballistics, edged wea- 
pons, armor, etc.; also magazines dealing 
with above subjects. Duplicates to ex- 
change. A. Wescott, 120 N. La Salle 8t., 
Chicago, Ill. jly3441 


WANTED — Colt Percussion Pistols. 
Give full description, condition and price. 
—R. L. Taylor, 525 West 1st Ave., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 8356 


WANTED TO BUY—Old Colt percus- 
sion revolvers and pistols.—Fred Fink 
1840 14th: Ave., Moline, Ill. jiy34é 




















FOR SALE 








Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. 





FOR SALE—Fine Colt percussion re- 
volvers, flintlock muskets and rifles, etc. 
Send for list. Want Colt’s and others in 
practically new or factory condition.— 
Calvin Hetrick, New Enterprise, Pa. 

jiy1071 


OLD TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY squir- 
rel rifles, old muskets, pistols, shotguns, 
horns, swords, etc. Buy, sell, trade.— 
C, M. Pickel, Jr., Kingston, Tenn. 112983 





OLD GUNS, Pistols, Swords, Indian 
Relics, Curios of all kind, large collection. 
—James Ianni, 216 S. 11th St., Phila, 
Pa. ap12883 





GUNSMITHING, Reblueing, Restock- 
ing, Flintlock repairs. Reasonable. Pay 
in antiques.—Bailey, Lisbon, N. H. 

ap12213 





FOR SALE — $20,000 collection Ancient 
and Mediaeval Arms and Weapons for 
approximately one-third of value.—New- 
ton, 715 Gibbs Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. 

aup 





RARE COLTS — Dragoons, Shoulder 
stocks, Wells-Fargo, Police-Thug, Bisley 
target, 444 bbl., 1855, Clover-leaf, London 
models, varieties .31 and .36 models. Also 
Mitrailleuse, Sharp drop-breech pistol, 
Roper shotgun, Porter rifle, Wheelock 
rifle, Wood’s Pat’d, several hundred more 
common varieties and superb collection 
edged weapons.—Locke, 1319. City Nat’l, 
Omaha, Nebr. au3675 





OLD ARMS RESTORED, repaired. 
Have done work for some of the best 





The Finckle: —— Works, ° 
set 12068 

FOR SALE—Nipples, ye yy moulds. 
Repair parts. Accessories f vil War 
revolvers.—B. K. Wingate, Box =, 
Reading, Pa. 8688 





ANTIQUE AND MODERN FIREARMS. 
Send 10c for new catalog No. I 
over 325 fine items.—Far West Hob 
Shop, 406 Clement, San Francisco, 
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Courtesy Fur-Fish and Game 


Dr. W. F. Carver, Champion Shot of the World. 
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Murder Trial in Stone Age 


=> 5 


MURDER trial in _ stone-age 

North America was an elabor- 
ate proceeding—apparently with all 
the eards stacked in favor of the de- 
fendant. 


An approximate picture of such a 
trial in the Iroquois League of the 
Six Nations has been reconstructed 
by J. N. B. Hewitt, of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, from the fading 
memory of aged tribal chieftains who 
have retained some of the traditions 
of their people. 


Specifically, the picture refers to 
a chief who has committed murder. 
First he, together with the body of 
his victim, was brought before the 
council of chiefs representing the 
five tribes. This preliminary step 
was in the nature of an inquest. 
Once the man’s guilt was decided 
upon he was “removed from the great 
white mat and taken through the 
great black door and placed in the 
middle of the vast meadow.” The 
essential meaning of all this, Mr. 
Hewitt explains, is that the man was 
handed over to take his chances with 
the tribal law. “The great white 
mat” was the symbol of the peace 
which bound the federal council of 
the league together. The “great 
black door” was the entrance io the 
jurisdiction of this council of the 
league. The “vast meadow” was the 
friendless world outside. 


The next step was up to the kins- 
men of the slayer, those of the vic- 
tim, and a neutral group in the tribe. 
So far as can be determined, there 
was no further discussion of the 
man’s guilt or innocence. That pre- 





sumably was fixed by the inquest of 
chieftains. The man was now up for 
sentence. 


Under the Iroquois law the kins- 
men—or owachira—of the slayer 
might either offer a stated amount of 
wampum in compensation for the 
murderer’s forfeited life, or they 
could refrain from doing so. In the 
latter case the man was an outlaw, 
who could be slain at any time by 
anybody—supposedly by the kinsmen 
of his victim. . It was useless for him 
to flee. He was an outlaw every- 
where, to be killed on sight, to supply 
an extra scalp for some warrior’s 
girdle. 

But if this happened, the man who 
killed him must be killed by the kins- 
men of the murderer—and so on in- 
definitely until the whole structure of 
the league might be broken down. So, 
the old trial proceedings indicate, it 
was the practice of the neutral group 
to plead on bended knees with the 
kinsmen of the slayer to make up the 
required payment of wampum for the 
common good. .The sooner this was 
done and the killer returned to the 
fold of society, the safer it was for 
everybody. 

This procedure might be considered 
a reversal of the practice of the pub- 
lic prosecutor. The task of the neu- 
tral body was to save, not condemn, 
the criminal, for the good of society. 
The longer he remained an outlaw, 
the greater the likelihood of a re- 
taliatory killing, which would start a 
vicious circle of murder. The great 
force of public opinion was brought 
into play to save the man’s life. 


If his own kinsmen decided to save 


him, a legally specified pledge was 
thrown on the ground before the 
kinsmen of the victim. They either 
could accept it or refuse it—but they 
almost invariably accepted it because 
of the frightful consequences which 
would have attended their insistence 
on the assertion of their right of a 
life for a life. 
The final determination was in the 
~hands of the mothers cf the owachira, 
who debated the question and finally 
instructed the women trustee chief of 
the group as to their decision. She, 
and she alone, could stoop to pick up 
the proffered pledge or wampum. If 
she did so, the trial was over, and the 
culprit was restored to society once 
more, freed of any threat of veng- 
eance. If she réfused to do so, his 
doom was sealed, 
The federai council itself, Mr. 
Hewitt points out, never sat as a 
court of judgment. Its concern was 
_to keep clean the "great white mat,” 
and this required only that the con- 
tamination of a murderer be removed 
from the council itself. His fate 
thereafter was of no concern to them. 


“Gor 


An Interesting Newspaper 
o 

One of the most interesting news- 
papers that comes to the Publisher’s 
desk is Frank Fisk’s “Sioux County 
Pioneer Arrow,” published on an In- 
dian reservation at Fort Yates, North 
Dakota. It gives the weekly comings, 
goings, and doings of such citizens 
as: Eagle Man; Gray Bull; High 
Eagle; Black Tomahawk; Phillip No 
Heart; Mrs. Big Horn; Louis Crow 
Skin; George Standing Crow; John 
Iron Shield; Jake White Bull; Francis 
Long Chase; White Cloud; John 
Chasing Bear; and Ruby Keway- 
geshik. The last must be an Eskimo 
Indian. 
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California Indian Plants 
a 


A collection of several plants used 
by California Indians for food, medi- 
cine, and magic has been gathered, 
through several years of intensive 
field research, by John P. Harring- 
ton, Smithsonian Institution ethno- 
logist. 


Most of these plants were employed 
by the Indians within the memory of 
living members of the tribes, and 
many of them are still in use. They 
are being id:ntified botanically at the 
National Herbarium of the Smithson- 
ian Institution by W. R. Maxon and 
C. V. Morton. 


Notable among the plants used by 
these Indians, Mr. Harrington re- 
ports, is wild tobacco. It is smoked 
in a hollow elder stick, about eight 
inches long, from which the pith has 
been removed. A few inhalations of 
the smoke early in the morning <re 
enough to overcome the smoker, so 
that he is unable to stand for a mo- 
ment. He inhules until this extreme 
dizziness is achieved and then he 
touches tobacco no more for the rest 
of the day. 


The Indian can give no good rea- 
son for this concentrated form of 
smoking, says Mr. Harrington. It is 
simply the way of his ancestors. To 
him smoking all day long appears an 
absurd procedure, with no justifica- 
tion in common sense or tradition. 


Mr. Harrington obtained the plants 
used, together with the honey of bum- 
blebees and the red scum off an iron 
spring, in the composition of a popu- 
lar love charm. The mixture is 
placed in a buckskin bag and carried 
under the arm. When the favor of 
some particular maiden is desired it 
is necessary only to secure something 
associated with her and add it to the 
charm. The easiest to get is a pinch 
of soil upon which the lady has spat. 
This is used not only by lovers but by 
husbands wishing to force the return 
of errant wives. 


The control of the charm is always 








Visit 5000 Prehistoric 


Indian Relics 
On display in Log Cabin built 
on old camp site. 


10 BEAUTIFUL full color Indian 
pictures — Majority 8x10 (By Bur- 
bank Famous Indian Painter), in- 
cludes B+ py Indian Chiefs, for 
only $1.00 — prepaid. Guaranteed 
satisfaction or money refunded. 

aup 


Petrie’s Log Cabin 
Museum 
Brown’s Lake 
BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 
Two hours drive 
from Chicago 
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exercised by a man. A woman, how- 
ever, can secure the same results by 
employing some male to exercise the 
magic power in her behalf. 


Almost equally as important as to- 


bacco in the life of these Indians is 
a vision-producing plant closely re- 
lated to the common garden trumpet- 
flower and to the deadly nightshade. 
The leaves from the east side of the 
plant are smoked and this brings 
about a state of exaltation in which 
various animals are seen to come and 
offer their help to the dreamer. 
Leaves from the west side are never 
smoked. It would mean certain death, 
say the Indians, who associate the 
west with death. 


Much the same effect is obtained 
by drinking a blue-frothy decoction 
of the root. It not only produces vis- 
ions but acts as a powerful anes- 
thetic. It is highly poisonous, how- 
ever, and only those Indians who 
know the proper dosage make use of 
it. The plant is known as “grand- 
mother,” because of its comfort- 
bringing qualities. 


Pains in various parts of the body 
also are eased by the slime of a slug 
which is allowed to climb up the spine 
of the affiicted person. 


Mr. Harrington obtained a large 
collection of the Indian plants. They 
are fond of the toasted meal from 
approximately 30 kinds of native 
seeds which they toss with hot coals 
in a shaker before grinding. 
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Indian Stone Pipe Bowl, used.$ 1.50 
Australian Opal, fine colors, 


iS: ere ee -50 
Rock Crystal, large, or. - ie 
Large Specimen of Amethyst, 60 

PPetty ..cccccccvccccccvvcsses . 
Large Specimen of Green, Tur- 

ee rrr te .50 
Wonderful Piece Green Ama- 

ee eee 50 
Large Polished Beautiful 

AGAte, FALE 2.0 Peccccccesccs .50 
- en Named Minerals, om 
Pretty Large Piece Calcite, 

ee SOO eer 25 
Pretty Large Green Banded 

SEO cia scoseuacakucunent> 25 
Large Rich Brown Jasper, 

VOFY TOTES ..ccccecccseevecs 25 
10 Arrowheads, different 

tribes classified ...... ccc. -50 
Indian Large Used Pipe Bowl, 

GRINS oc cseviccescesdcctoe 75 





FOR SALE 


Postage and insurance extra. Satisfaction or money back. 


LEMLEY CURIO STORE 


NORTHBRANCH, KANSAS 
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Dictionary of Sign 
Language 
oO 


When Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Scott, 
veteran Indian fighter and peace- 
maker, died in Washington a few 
weeks ago, he left half finished a 
work to which he had devoted the 
later years of his life and which 
would have been of inestimable value 
to American ethnology—a compila- 
tion of a di tionary of the universal 
sign language of the American In- 
dian. 


To complete the work the Smith- 
sonian Institution has brought to 
Washington General Scott’s chief 
informant and closest friend — Rich- 
ard Sanderville, 70-year-old Black- 
foot and probably the greatest living 
authority on what ethnologists regard 
as one of the most remarkable sys- 
tems of communication known to 
man. 


Perhaps the nearest familiar par- 
allel to the Indian sign language can 
be found in the sign language of the 
deaf—but the two are very different 
in principle. The Indian system was 
not phonetic or grammatical. It was 
a highly complex system of action 
symbols composed of hand and finger 
movements. The North American 
Indians had literally scores of word 
languages, some of them used over 
very limited areas. Some were closely 
related, some vaguely related, and 
some apparently isolated with no 
known relations whatsoever. An In- 
dian seldom knew any spoken lan- 
guage other than his own. 


But the sign language was an in- 
tertribal, continental system of com- 
munication. It extended from the 


Sioux Solid Beaded Moccasins, 
OEP 1s. caccvse ieee cee ee nee 2.75 
sisux Part Beaded Pair Moc- 
MEUM css s be peeses cue eneles 1.35 
Sioux pero Genuine War Bon- 
MOE, FATTO occccccvcccvcccvccs 4.50 
Sioux Seated Buckskin War 
BiG, TREO exciccrecnccesdtescc 23.00 
Sioux Chief’s Blue Cloth Leg- 
gings, decorated ........-.+:+ 4.00 
Sioux Pair Man’s Buckskin 
Pants, perfect ....cccccccoce 8.00 
Sioux Necklace Trade Beads 
BRE FO iin ovicccokcasceces 1.25 
Sioux Necklace Beads and 
Long Bone Tubes, rare . 1.25 
Sioux Arm Bands, pair, solid 
BORGO ciccecccrenvscesessics 1.95 
Sioux Buckskin Coat, man’s, 
part beaded, fine ......... 23.00 
Sioux Buckskin Cuffs, beaded, 
man’s, fine palm ...cccoces 2.75 
Sioux War Club, stone head, 
decorated handle ........... 95 
jix 
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Atlantic to the Pacific. Practically 
all Indians learned it in childhood 
and became quite proficient. Inter- 
tribal conferences were conducted in 
it. This sign language is considered 
by ethnologists as one of the most 
remarkable systems of communication 
ever employed by mankind. 


It reached its highest development 
among the Indians of the Great 
Plains. With these Indians General 
Scott formed his closest contacts, 
first as foe and later as closest friend 
and defender. He started recording 
the symbols. sie was himself a pro- 
ficient converser in the silent lan- 
guage. 


When General Scott died he left 
more than 2,000 cards, each of which 
was intended to contain a word and 
its sign symbol. The vocabulary of 
the sign language was at least that 
large and probably much larger. But 
when the cards were turned over to 
the Bureau of American Ethnology 
of the Smithsonian Institution it was 
found that many of the cards con- 
tained only the English word without 
its manual symbol. 


Use of the language has declined 
among the Indians themselves almost 
to the vanishing point. Few of the 
younger generation of Plains Indians 
know much about it. 


Mr. Sanderville is a boyhood con- 
temporary of the Indian heroes of 
the days of Plains warfare. He con- 
stitutes a remarkable bridge between 
two ages and two cultures.. On the 
one side he is steeped in the old lore 
and crafts of the Plains triles, as he 
absorbed them in his boyhood and 
young manhood. On the other side 
he is a scholarly gentleman of the 
20th century, able to bring a critical 
appreciation to bear upon the past of 
his people. 

“SEY 


Ancient Anchor Stones 
lo) 


White men who came to the New 
World and wrot about the ways of 
Indians seldom mentioned stone an- 
chors, but we know now that they 
were in common use long before the 
days of Columbus. 


Most of the stones used, the scient- 
ists tell us, were chosen for the pur- 
pose at random, and the Indians did 
no work upon them. In the Smith- 
sonian Report for the year 1887 
there is a long article on anchor 
stones, from which we read: “Rough 
stones demanding no labor for their 
preparation were probably so used 
since the first canoes were launched. 
Taken from the nearest point when 
needed, they were cast aside at any 
place when no longer wanted, bearing 
no mark or sign of their service. In 
some instances the same stone was 
repeatedly used as an anchor during 
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the fishing season, and received from 
the fisherman some modification of 
form to better fit it for its office, and 
in a few exceptional cases the anchor 
was completely and artistically fash- 
ioned from the rough angular rock.” 


Anchor stones have been found with 
grooves cut across them, to hold the 
anchor line; so look carefully at any 
stone you may find with a groove en- 
circling it. 

It has been believed by some au- 
thorities that mortar stones, used for 
grinding corn, sometimes served a 
double purpose, and were used also as 
anchors. 


The doctor who wrote the long 
article referred to in the Smithson- 
ian Report had made a collection of 
anchor stones. One of his treasures 
was found in a mound when someone 
was digging a cellar near the bank 
of the Illinois River. It weighs fifteen 
pounds and could not have been used 
as a mortar because the hollows on 
both sides are shallow. He refers 
to this and others like it as a “dished 
stone.” When found it was in use 
as a pillow for an Indian skeleton. 
The back of the skull rested in the 
hollow of the stone, and the warrior 
was laid to rest thus: “under each 
elbow, each hip, and each heel of the 
skeleton, was found a common, 
smooth, water-worn pebble of the 
average size of a hen’s egg.” In one 
hand of the skeleton were seven flint 
arrowpoints. Evidently the anchor 
stone had been a rized possession of 
the Indian. 


Once during dredging operations 
in the Illinois P’ver an anchor stone 
that weighed thirty-four and a half 
pounds was added to Dr. Snyder’s 
collection. 


Dr. Snyder says further: “.’. few 
years later in the same locality I dis- 
covered another anchor stone near 
the doorstep of a small farmhouse at 
the foot of the bluff on the west side 
of the Illinois. The farmer, who was 
also a fisherman, found it at the 
river’s edge at low water, and, notic- 
ing its peculiar shape and surface 
marks, he recognized it as an ‘Indian 
relic’ and held it for a good price 
later on.” 


In the region of the Great Lakes 
the Chippewa Indians of the long 
ago always used anchor stones; and 
in some localities they were using 
them at the very time when Dr. Sny- 
der was making his collection. 

Often in the Mackinaw Country 
children gather unusual little stones 
found on the beach, which they call 
“Lucky Stones,” some with smooth 
holes in them; and it may be that in 
their collections they have pebbles 
that once were treasured by Indian 
boys whose fathers used anchor 
stones when they went fishing.—The 
Target. 


Another old timer at collecting In- 
dion relics is C. R. Welton, of Illinois. 
Mr. Welton recently sent in a re- 
newal to HossBigs, stating that he had 
been collecting for fifty years. 


“eo 
Florida Times-Union: “What does 
an Indian’s squaw do when he beats 
her?” She squawks, I should think.” 








GENUINE INDIAN RELICS 


Send 10 cents for latest catalogue 
of my complete and extensive col- 
lection. Many desirable pieces for 
everyone from beginner to ad- 
vanced collector. 

An invitation is extended to all 
who are interested to inspect my 
collection on their vacation trip 
this summer. tfc 


Ww. C. FUELLHART 


WARREN COUNTY 
TIDIOUTE, PA. 

















Pre-historic Relics 
dug from mounds here in Arkan- 
sas. Anything you want. A stock 
of 150,000 pieces on hand. New 
Price List out this month—5c 
stamp. - 


Largest Dealer in the South 


G. E. Pilquist 


Dardanelle, Arkansas 


n34c 


Box 666 
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Indian Relic Collectors 

Remember we have a large and 
carefully selected stock of prehistoric 
stone relics, old beadwork and trap- 

ings, weapons, Navajo rugs and In- 
ian pottery. We have an especially 
fine offering of the rarer types of 
ceremonial stones, as well as quanti- 
ties of nice arrowheads, axes, celts, 
etc., at reduced prices. 

Antique firearms and weapons, Colt 
revolvers, aboriginal curios and 
weapons, minerals, fossils, antiques, 
Currier prints, and coins, are also 
described in our new price lists. tfe 

Complete illustrated lists 10c. 
N. E. CARTER 
Established 1900 
Drawer G. Elkhorn, Wisc. 








T. O. YOUNG 
Dealer in 
Indian Relics, U. S. Coins and 


Stamps. Also Curios, Minerals, 
cut and polished gem-stones. 


Send stamp for my bargain list. 


tfc 
Box 734 New P. O. Building 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED INDIAN RELICS 
ADS 








WANTED TO BUY 





Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
for ~~ rice of 2; 12 times for the price 
of 6. ash in advance.) 





BOOKS ON INDIAN “rn Indians, 
Ethnology Bulletins No. 1 to 30.—Pan- 
American Trading Co., 3417 So. Halsted, 
Chicago, jie 





WANTED —Indian relics of _ stone, 
must be of good quality; will purchase or 
exchange Beads or other California In- 
7 relics.—Eugene C. Tribble, Lodi, 

lf. 





BUY OR TRADE Navajo blankets, 
archaeology books, Indian material any 
kind. State price—no offers. Corre- 
aeentenee invited with advanced collec- 

ors.—Bernard, Box 192, Oakland, Cant. 
8 





WANTED TO BUY — Wanted rare 
genuine superb Effigy Pipes, Quartz and 
other scarce Banner Stones. Extra large 
grooved axes.—N. Carter, ees saees 

jal204 





SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 





er word, 3 
ic per word, 





10 BEAUTIFUL full color Indian pic- 
tures—Size, 8x10 (By Burbank Famous 
Indian Painter), includes famous Indian 
Chiefs, for only $1.00—prepaid. Guaran- 
teed satisfaction or money refunded. — 
Petrie’s Log Cabin Museum, Brown's 
Lake, Burlington, Wisconsin. jlyp 





FOR SALE—Central New York Indian 


Relics. Pipes, celts, axes, pesties, pottery, 
etc. ing Balducci, Box J, Canastota, 
N. Y. jly3042 





PREHISTORIC STONE RELICS f 
advanced collectors and others.—Albin A A. 
Elchert,. New Riegel, Ohio. dl 12688 





ARROWHEAD MUSEUM, Rudd, Iowa, 
on National Highway 18, exhibiting In- 
dian relics, rocks, fossils, quirks and 
freaks. Open nine to nine daytime. ji100o1 





INDIAN GOODS—Largest line of Sioux 
Indian beadwork and costumes in the 
world. ramon direct from Indians 
Prices reasonable. Free price list.—Lyon 
Curio Store, Clinton, Nebraska. au12846 





30 GENUINE nay oul FLINT AR- 
rowheads, while they last, $1.00, or $2.75 


a hundred. Postage extra.-Petrie's ‘Log 
Cabin Museum, own’s Lake, Burlings 
ton, Wis. 8262 





25 CHOICE ganas. $1.00; 15 choice 
birdpoints, $1.0 L. Talburt, Calico 
Rock, Ark. jly107 





$500.00 WILL BUY my collection of 
Columbia River Indian stone artifacts 
found by myself.—Louis Weiler, West- 
port, Wash. aup 





SOUTH CAROLINA ARROWS, 30 for 
$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Triangle 
Curio Shop, Box 12, Buffalo, S. C. 3081 





SKULL OF FLATHEAD INDIAN from 
The Dalles, Oregon. Very old.—Lute Mc- 
Kittrick, 3525 N. E. Sandy Blvd., Port- 
land, Oregon. aup 
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catalog, 
jly6081 


STONE Age Relics—32 page 
3c.—Grutzmacher, Mukwonago, Wis. 





WHO’S WHO AMONG COLLECTORS. 
A classified directory. 15c brings your 
copy and lists what you collect, size and 
specialty of collection, organizations and 
do you swap?—Frank Rearick, Garden 





City, Mo. plylp 

FOR SALE—Offer No. 1—Drill, i 
Scraper, 6 Arrowheads, _ Bird oint, 
Flesher, $1.75 value for 75c. Offer No. 2 
—Drill, ni Bird row, Triangler 
Point, Spall, Fanner, $1.75 value, all for 

c. Offer No. rrowheads, 1 Select 
Arrowhead, Bird Point, Spear, Drill, 


Knife, Scraper, Chipped Implement, Tri- 
angler Point, 6 Arrowheads and 2 Bird 
Points, Kansas, $2.95 value, all for »1.75. 
All above perfect and genuine. Navajo 
Coin Silver Bracelet, beauty, 85c; Navajo 
Coin Silver Ring, turquoise set, $50: 
Acoma Pottery Bowl, pretty good size, 
aed en hg i Bowl, pretty good size, 
40c; 1 Celt Spear and 5 Arrowheads, 75c; 
1 Shell eo and 4 Flaked Relics, 85c; 
1 Fine 35c; 12 Fine Hide 
Scrapers, 560c; 3 "Spears, 75e; 8 
Choice ariety Arrowheads 
Stone Age Relics, nice collection, all 
~ 50; 10 Kansas Arrowheads , 35c; 
Age Tomahawk, 30c; Northwest Wam- 
a Grave String, 40¢; Southwest String 
a Mowe _ Mc; Sioux Brass Pipe 
joan 6.5 10 Large hy ee es 
eR, soe: Indian sede $2.6 
used, 


raska 
Stone Age Knife. ei (Stone 
Age Hoe Celt Oc; 


10 
Arizona Grave Beads, 8c; 
Gem Bird Point, 45c; Flint mide. 7, 
7c; Finest Long Flint War amt. 45c; 
60c; ony Scaler, tbe: 


; Fish 10c; Indian 
Indian Beadwork, Coin, Bills, 


os, Navajo Silver 


otter. Weapons, 0 Old Booka, | 
Mounted Animals, Orien 


5c. y 
buy. ” Satisfaction 


Lemley, Northbranch, tfc036 


Kansas. 





COLLECTORS, ATTENTION — Have 
some duplicate Indian relics my collec- 
tion for sale. Write me articles you are 
Can send outlines.—W. 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. 

au32432 


interested in. 
Cunningham, 





INDIAN RELICS FOR SALE—Prehis- 
le. rgest assortment in 


supplied.—Donal 
of ewe. Public Museum, 234 S. 
k St., Kalamazoo, Mich.  jly 





LUCK GODS OF meee, the “Venus 
of Mitla,” grotesque nes, arrow- 
heads, sca pins, etc. Reproductions. 
Agents wanted ae ta envelope for cir- 
culars. — Martin Allardyce, Terrell 
Wells, Texas. au3s6s4 





30 GENUINE ANCIENT FLINT AR- 
rowheads, while they last, $1.00 or $2.75 
a hundred. Postage extra.—Petrie’s Log 
Cabin Museum, Brown’s Lake, Burling- 
ton, Wis. au3262 





BOOKS ON INDIAN RELICS, Govern- 
ment publications, other Indian subjects. 
—J. G. Ventuella, 3417 So. Halsted, 
Chicago. tfc 





FOR SALE—Arrows, spears, birdpoints, 
drills, fine flint. I am a private collector. 
—C. Mitchell, Temple, Tex. yl 
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Town of Guasili 
oo 
A mound site in the mountains of 
North Carolina which is almost cer- 
tainly the “town of Guasili” visited 
by Hernando De Soto in 1540, is be- 
ing excavated under the direction of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 


It was described at that time as a 
town of 300 wooden houses—probably 
an exaggeration—capital of a prov- 
ince of the same name, where the 
hungry Spaniards were given a 
hearty welcome. Its occupants may 
have been Cherokee, since this was in 
territory later held by the Cherokee 
tribe. 

The Spaniards arrived at this town 
“situated among many streams which 
pass on both sides of it and came 
from the mountains which are round 
about” famished for meat. They 
caught and cooked some Indian dogs, 
to the amazement of the natives, who 
never ats these animals. So, accord- 
ing to the journal of one of De Soto’s 
followers, they themselves brought 
800 of them and gave them to the 
white men to cook. 


Says another of De Soto’s men: 


“The lord who bore the name of the 
province left the capital half a league 
to meet the Spaniards, accompanied 
by 500 of the principal persons of the 
country, very gaily dressed after 
their fashion.” In this way he con- 
ducted the general into his village. 
“His lodge was upon a mound, with a 
terrace round it where six men could 
promenade abreast.” 

The people of this town were vis- 
ited in 1566 by the Spanish official 
Juan Pardo who “held a conference 
with them in the interest of His 
Holiness and His Majesty and they 
replied that they wished to be Christ- 
ians and have H*s Majesty for their 
master.” 


Today the place—there can be little 
doubt of the identify because of the 
descriptions of the location in the 
journals of De Soto’s men—is marked 
by a large mound. The excavation 
was undertaken under the direction 
of Jesse D. Jennings of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, representing the 
Smithsonian Institution, with a force 
of C. W. A. workers and it is being 
continued under a cooperative ar- 
rangement with the State cf North 
Carolina. 


Mr. Jennings has found definite 
stratification on the site. For four 
or five feet from the top of the 
mounds there are unmistakable evi- 
dences of European influence, with 
glass beads and scraps of iron min- 
gled with the typical Cherokee arti- 
facts. Below this level the Indian 
objects remain the same but the 
European fragments disappear. Be- 
low this, under the base of the mound, 
Jennings, has found evidence of a 
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habitation level, possibly pre-Chero- 
kee, outlined by postholes. There are 
also remnants of a sweathouse with 
numerous burned logs. 

Some of the pottery fragments and 
pipes collected constitute definite con- 
tributions to the field of Cherokee 
archaeology. 


“Gor 


Indian Council Fire Activities 
ia 


The Indian Council Fire, Chicago, 
is sponsoring an exhibit at 4. Century 
of Progress which is designed to 
show the progress and achievements 
of the American Indian. It is located 
in Unit No. 2, of the General Ex- 
hibits Buildings. 

The exhibit includes a Hall of 
Fame of photographs and biographi- 
cal sketches of Indians who are work- 
ing in all fields of human endeavor; 
a book shelf of books written, or il- 
lustrated, by Indians; paintings, 
drawings, wood carvings, pottery, etc. 
A Bear in a Trap, a wood carving 
by John Clarke, Blackfoot deaf-mute, 
and a_ charcoal-drawn portrait of 
Chief Black Horn, by Waano-Gano, 
young Cherokee artist, are attract- 
ing a great deal of attention. 


Courtesy Central of Geergia Railway. 


“Great Mound,’’ largest and most imposing of the several ancient Indian mounds near Macon, Ga. 
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I Lived With the Indians 


o—e 
A. G. LIEBMANN, Maryland 


4 tigers writer went west in the gay 

nineties, far from home, father 
and mother and actually lived over 
a year among the Indians, on the 
Fort Hall Reservation in Idaho. 
Some change for a city boy, born in 
St. Louis, Missouri. This reservation, 
peopled by Bannack, Shoshone and 
Blackfeet, but largely Bannack, had 
a good supply of Bucks, Squaws and 
Papooses. 


Do not let any body tell you about 
the cunning of an Indian. It is all 
a mistake. In their natural habitat 
a full blood Indian is as peaceful and 
simple as a child, with an abiding 
sense of honor. If a white man was 
as honest, as an uncontaminate*, ye 
gods, “wotta world,” this would be! 
But white man is the cunning crook, 
not the Injunes. A primitive white 
man, can out-smurt an Indian every 
time. If this were not so we would 
have no vhite people in America to- 
day. We would sell them horses; 
sell a broken team of work-horses to 
a strange Injun. But we knew our 
Injun. To sell a team of horses on 
credit with a dov‘n payment of about 


“GREAT MOUND” NEAR MACON, GA. 


one-third and the balance when the 
“Big Snow came” made it quite nec- 
essary that we actually know our 
Injuns. 


To get such credit an Indian must 
be an Indian and not a half-breed, or 
even a quarter breed. To a full bleod 
Indian, we gave credit without stint, 
and never lost a dollar. To a 
breed or quarter breed, we would not 
even waste our breath. 


I remember a few years ago I was 
stretching my ‘egs, on the platform 
of a railread station in Nevada, en- 
route from San Francisco to Chicago. 
At one end of the platform was an 
old Pahute Squaw, surrounded by 
trinkets and pottery, and the pas- 
sengers, plentiful enough were pass- 
ing by and making all sorts of de- 
rogatory remark about the old girl, 
until something stirred within me. 
Knowing Indians as I did, I stepped 
up and said “Well ~randma, how is 
business?” and much to the con- 
sternation and surprise of the dozens 
of passengers, she replied in “Kings 
English,” “Well son, not so good, not 


(continued on page 102) 
. 


Steps are now 


being taken in Macon toward establishment of a 2,000 acre park project with these interesting relics of a by-gone 
race as the nucleus. The level area on top of thig mound covers about an acre and iis 125 feet above the level’ of the 


greund. 
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Around the Mound 


The Drought Hurts 
o 
AROUND THE MOUND: 


Here in Southwest Iowa collecting 
Indian relics has been hard because 
of the drought. Judging by the few 
stories in Around the Mound it must 
be the same elsewhere, or else some 
of the stories have beer. too good and 
the rest of the fraturnity have shut 
up. I’d like to hear some more about 
the Folsom points. I can hear of but 
two from Mills County, Iowa. My 
own poor specimens, and Franklin 
Buffington’s fine, but broken one. 

PAUL ROWE, 
Iowa. 
“OEY 


The Present Indian Problem 
ie) 
AROUND ~--e MOUND: 

The Indian has suffered greatly be- 
cause of his lack of land and insuffi- 
cient funds to carry out any definite 
programs of work, due to circum- 
stances, both past and present. There 
has been a rapid decrease in the prod- 
ucts made by the Indians, partially 
because of the small amount of money 
obtained from these products, and 
because the younger generation is be- 
ing weaned from these arts and 
crafts, through modernization in 
schools and contact with white peo- 
ple. Some of the young people are 
entering into the fields of business 
and are incorporating the modern 
modes of living. But does this field 
have opportunities at the present 
time? Not always, as in some in- 
stances there are positions obtainable 
for the graduates of various schools, 
but many of tke students return home 
with the knowleige gained and it 
goes to seed because of the lack of 
employment, therefore they are un- 
able to divert their knowledge into 
money or for the benefit of their peo- 
ple. The land now owned by many 
tribes is very worthless, even if it 
could be cultivated or used as graz- 
ing land there is still the insufficient 
funds necessary for the Indian to 
promulgate enterprizes which will re- 
imburse him for his effort. Older In- 
dians are handicapped to a greater 
disadvantage, due to the depression, 
if they are uneducated. Many reser- 
vations are in territories that do not 
recuperate so readily from a catas- 
trophe. 


A bill was recently proposed which 
was designed to enable the Indian to 
redeem acres of his lostland, that was 
bought by the white people through 
disintregation of personal and tribal 
claims. A fund of $10,000,000 to be 


used as credit is also recommended. 
This will give an opportunity to 
many to establish various enterprises, 
thus enabling the Indian to gain a 
firmer foothold upon his diminishing 
land and resources. The American 
Indian should be self-governed in 
their communities and voice their 
opinion in the courts. Up until the 
present time, many cases have been 
thrown out of the courts, simply be- 
cause the persons involved were In- 
dians. 


We, as American citizens, whose 
forefathers opposed ihe European 
powers for th.s same cause of free- 
dom, should grant these Americans, 
whose land we now live upon, the 
right to govern themselves. The vast 
continent of America was either 
seized by the white man and other in- 
vaders, or bought for a small sum of 
money. We, in turn, have literally 
kept the Indian in a “Gilded Cage.” 
We, have subdued the Indian by 
force and by greed, to a state of pov- 
erty and to a near infinity of exist- 
ence, in many instances. The Indian, 
may be considered wards of “Uncle 
Sam” now, but I believe that if we 
wish to banish the idea, that an In- 
dian is a “curio” or a “dumb stoic 
savage,” as many of the people look 
upon him, this new proposition will 
give him the opportunity to govern 
himself and to prove to the people of 
United States that he is aggressive. 
Most of all he is anxious to prove his 
independence. 


What will become of the arts and 
religions o2 these Indians if their 
modernization continues. 


That will be hard to say, as many 
of the older Indians wh» believe in 
the various ancient worships are 
dying off and the younger generation 
are accepting other faiths, although 
some are inclined to follow the relig- 
ions of their people. If the Indians 
are free to worship as they choose; if 
they have a direct voice in their gov- 
ernment; and if they are able to make 
a decent living for themselves, it will 
be only the natural tendencies, among 
many tribes, to use and continue mak- 
ing their arts and crafts, as they did 
prior to this time. 


The statement has been made to 
me by many, that they do not see 
what the government owes to the 
younger generation of Indians. Why, 
should they have governmental aid, 
any more than the white boy and 
girls? My answer has always been 
this. Should, the Indian he able to 
hold the land formerly owned by 
him; should, he have had more lib- 
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erty on the reservation, (the reserva- 
tion system was not always the best) ; 
should he thave been able to with- 
stand the many misdemeanors thrust 
upon him in the earlier days, we 
would now find him as weil educated, 
as independent and in possession of 
land which would be profitably kept. 
Now, we find the younger Indians re- 
turning home from schools and col- 
leges to a state of poverty and list- 
lessness, in many instances. This 
new bill, also proposes to banish the 
boarding schools which prevents 
many boys and girls from returning 
home during the summer, because 
their parents do not have the money 
for transportation. Thus, we find the 
student upon his return home after 
perhaps four years of school, so 
changed from his original modes of 
living, that he does not fit into the 
group which inhabits the reservation. 
Many students are bewildered at this 
condition, so they cease to forge 
ahead in the makirg of a success, in 
their various vocations. Naturally, 
there are many high school and col- 
lege graduates, who do find employ- 
ment in the governmental offices as 
well as tribal and outside businesses, 
also many teach in their schools, but 
there is always a surplus. 


Th Indian efficiency and ability to 
use the white man’s method: and to 
accomplish things, has been proven 
in the I. E. C. W. Many tribes have 
benefited by this work. It has cast a 
distinct and impressive idea as to 
what can be done by the Indian, too. 
It has encouraged them into a more 
secure and confident attitude toward 
their ability to build and accomplish 
tasks never before dreamed. This 
work will in time be discontinued, 
and unless the Indian has accrued the 
egotism of this program, which he 
doubtlessly has, the difficulties aris- 
ing from self-government and tribal 
initiative o1. works attempted, will 
prove a stumbling block in the path 
of Indian Democracy. 


The governmental guardianship 
over many of the older Indians 
created an unnecessary amount of 
uneducated people, but this was ex- 
cusable, as a thorough education was 
not needed two generations back. 
Even so, it would have been impos- 
sible to have attempted such a ven- 
ture in those days. We are living in 
an era which demands of all racial 
classes and distinctions, the best pos- 
sible educaticn. The Indian is a 
natural-born artist, lover of nature, 
and a craftsman. Further encourage- 
ment in this culture, already highly 
developed by their forefathers, should 
be continued for the generations to 
come. Recent showings of the Ameri- 
can Indian Arts in Europe have 
caused highly favorable and en- 
couraging comments to be given. A 
keener and more appreciative atti- 


(Continued on page 102) 
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Scoutmasters, Eagle Scouts, 


Scoutmasters, Eagle Scouts who take Indian work in 
their Scout organizations, and Junior collectors are invited 
to contribute to this department. It is our plan that this 
section be edited by these newer collectors and we invite 
all to send contributions detailing their work in Indian 


Junior Collectors Department 


material. All worthy manuscripts will be printed. 





Of the types of dwellings, used by 
the Indians, there were the tipi, 
hogan, wigwam, wickup, and others. 
These dwellings were used in differ- 
ent localities because they were more 
adapted for certain regions. 


The Plains tribes, who were no- 
madic, found it necessary to have a 
form of shelter that could be easily 
transported from one place to an- 
other. Thus, we find the tipi used 
exclusively among many of the 
Plains tribes. In the olden days, 
skins used to cover these tipis, but 
they are now replaced with canvas. 
The skins, when sewed together into 
a circular piece formed the outer cov- 
ering of the shelter. A tripod of 
poles made from cedar saplings, cut 
down to the heart of the wood, were 
used to support the skins, These 
poles were twenty to twenty-five feet 
in length, three or four poles sup- 
ported the entire weigk* of the skins, 
and others were used to give it a 
conical shape. Some tipis were large 
enough to have three camp fires 
burning is. them. The tipi was 
erected by placing the main poles on 
the ground and lashing them together 
about four feet from the top with a 
raw ‘hide thong, then with two poles 
starting at the back, the skins were 
brought around to the front where 
they were fastened together. Pins 
made of woed, eight or ten inches and 
numbering from eight to ten were 
used to piece the skin in the front of 
the tipi to hold it together. These ex- 
tended from the doorway to the top 
leaving an opening for the smoke to 
escape. Flaps extending outward 
from the skins and supported by a 
pole on either side of the tipi were 
used as wind regulators. Around the 
bottom, pegs were driven through the 
skins to hold them securely, but in 
the summer s‘akes were driven into 
the ground and the bottom was raised 
to permit the circulation of air. Doors 
were made from skins stret.hed over 
circular or oval shaped frames made 
from willows or other pliable wood. 


The interior to the tipi usually con- 
sisted of three beds, one on either 
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The Indian Tipi 
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side of the doorway and one oppo- 
site it. Clothing was piled at the 
most convenient place. The beds 
were made in the form of couches, 
and were cover-d with skins and 
robes. Curtains were placed in the 
interior part of the tipi above the 
beds to prevent water dripping in on 
the ccecupants. 


The exterior of the tipi was some- 
times decorated with pictures of 
various animals, faces or symbols, 
according to the owner’s liking or 
medicine. Whe _ skins were abund- 
ant, the outer covering was changed 
yearly, but good poles were always 
scarce, so care was taken in their 
handling. The tipi was easily dis- 
mantled, and could be easily con- 
veyed on the “travois.” 

The Indian, although primitive, ap- 
pears to be quite efficient in his think- 
ing when it came to ideas concern- 
ing homes that would best serve his 


purpose. 
' “66 


Customs and Facts 
o 


1. Until the coming of the white 
man, the wheel and its use, was un- 
known to the Indians of North and 
South America. Remarkable feats of 
engineering have been done by the In- 
dians of Central and South America 
without the us2 of this facility. 


2. Sumac leaves and twigs were 
used by the Navajo to dye the wool 
black, gum from the pinon made 
their yellow dye and a fine cloth pur- 
chased from the Mexicans, called 
Bayeta, when unraveled and twisted 
back together, made the red. The 
natural colors, were white, grey and 
rusty black, these coming from the 
sheep. 

8. A stick known as the “rabbit 
stick” was used by the southwest In- 
dians to knock over small game. 
There were many shapes, including 
the straight and widely curved sticks 
made with the ability to return to 
the thrower if properly thrown. 

4. One of the ceremonial head- 
dresses of the Klamath Indian, was 


made of feathers from the throats of 
humming birds and red headed wood- 
peckers. As a foundation, the skin 
of a white deer, which is very rare 
was used. 


5. The Apache, sometimes fast- 
ened discs of metal to the toe of their 
moccasin to prevent the sharp prongs 
of the cactus from entering their 
feet. 


6. ‘There is an old Delaware tra- 
dition, forbidding the killing of rattle 
snakes. The Delaware, claim the rat- 
tle snake to be their grandfather. 
This custom has been discarded. 


“eo 


Some weeks ago, Bob Gallagher of 
Lyons, Kansas, was driving a truck 
from Marquette to Lyons, and en- 
route punctured a tire, and when he 
examined the damaged tire he found 
that the puncture had been caused by 
an Indian arrowhead he had run over 
on the highway. 
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tude towards their works of art is 
being shown in this country. Why 
not create interest in these arts and 
crafts? Why not promote schools for 
the education of these younger artists 
and for the adults who are inspired 
to do this worl. We in this way will 
preserve many valuable and old cus- 
toms, which otherwise would be de- 
leted from our histories and art gal- 
leries. Tourists visit the European 
art galleries, and the scenes of his- 
torical background. Why not see 
America first, see your own citizens 
and your own historic background. 
Your taxes pay for their education 
and present support. Let the “Real 
Americans benefit from your sup- 
port. 

One of the most energetic, efficient, 
and whole-hearted workers in the In- 
dian Service, is John Collier, a, spon- 
sor of the Wheeler-Howard Bill. Un- 
tiring effort, ceaseless planning and 
many controversies in conversations 
with the tribes, have arisen before 
him, in his effort to push the bill. 
This man deserves the whole-hearted 
encouragement in the welfare of the 
American Indian, who, without the 
guiding hand of this man would pos- 
sibly continue in the same rut as they 
did prior to this time. 

I believe, that the Indian, deserves 
a great deal more credit than we have 
given him for his rapid progress from 
a practically “Stone Age” condition, 
to a quite civilized American, within 
three hundred years. Under the 
suppression of the white men, this is 
a remarkable feat of mental, relig- 
ious, social and physical endurance. 

What can we as collectors, and 
American citizens, do to help the In- 
dian under the present condition? I 
firmly believe that it should be the 
policy of every collector, to interpet, 
for those who do not understand the 
Indian, his cause for self-government 
his redemption of land, and most of 
all his self-respect. Those who have 
known Indians personally, must have 
discovered the fact, ‘hat the educated 





FRIENDS IN QUITO, 
ECUADOR, SOUTH AMERICA 
sent me 3 ponchos to sell for them 
In March. 

We advertised these in HOBBIES 
and had to turn down so many 
orders that we told our friends 
they could send a few more for 
those who were turned away dis- 
appointed at that time. 

A new supply has arrived. 
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made by hand by the Inca Indians, 
of pure iIlama wool, the size of a 
blanket. They are fine collection 
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Indian is as capable of succeeding 
in the various vocations of life, as 
his white brother. 

Let us do all in our power to help 
the Indian in his cause; no man can 
be happy as a dependent with numer- 
ous restrictions placed upon his liveli- 


hood. 
MAX A. AYER, 
Iowa. 
“G6" 


Mound Builders 
oy 
AROUND THE MOUND: 


In the March issue of HOBBIES, 
Page 100, is a short paragraph on the 
Mound Builders, May I discuss it? 

Probably the best known “mound 
digger” and authority on mounds 
was Capt. Peter Hall of Rapids City, 
Ill., for years known on the Missis- 
sippi River as the Old Man in a 
Boat.” Mr. Hall, who died about 
1904, dug mounds from Minnesota 
and Wisconsin south through Illinois, 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Iowa, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas and south into Mexico. It was 
his claim that the Mound Builders 
were in no way related to the Indians, 
as we know them, than were the cliff 
dwellers of the Southwest. That if 
anything, they were nearer related to 
the cliff dwellers than to the Indians, 
as samples of pottery and arms 
showed. That they inhabited the cen- 
tral Mississippi River valley and ap- 
parently were driven south by new 
tribes of Indians as we know them, 
even as the Cliff Dwellers were driven 
out. Captain Hall also claimed: that 
no mounds existed west of the Mis- 
souri River after it turns north from 
crossing Missouri (going up _ the 
river) also that no mounds exist in 
Oklahoma, nor in the eastern states, 
but that they exist in parts of North- 
western Mexico and north central 
Mexico. All of Capt. Hall’s collec- 
tions were presented to the Daven- 
port, Iowa, Academy of Science. 


C. G. WILLIAMS, 
Consulting Engineer. 


“GE 


Thirty members of the Illinois 
State Academy of Science of Millikin 
University made a geological trip 
through Central Illinois recently un- 
der the direction of M. M. Leighton, 
chief of the Illinois State Geological 
survey. They visited the Shelbyville 
moraine and studied soil erosion and 
other natural phenomena. The group 
spent considerable time inspecting the 
5,000 specimens in the collection of 
C. C. Benedict, Decatur, II. 


“Gor 


Workmen excavating for a new Sig- 
nal Corps building at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, recently unearthed a 
quantity of buffalo bones and a uni- 
form button worn by artillery troops 
in 1845-46. 
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not so good. Your traveling friends 
seem to have gone back on the old 
lady.” 

It took me hours after I got 
aboard; and we traveled on, to con- 
vince these passengers that I was not 
only not an Indian, but that I had 
never seen the old squaw before in my 
whole lifetime. 

About 25 years ago, Fred Blazar 
and I were mining partners in Ne- 
vada. Fred was just finishing out 
his second term as Governor of 
Nevada. He went to the “great be- 
yond” in May. ‘Jevada has quite a 
large band of Pahute Indians, with a 
big state to roam, and with only a 
vest pocket edition of a reservation 
adjacent to Walker Lake. 

Fred and I had some gold pros- 
pects in the Toyabe Mountains, about 
70 miles south of Austin. In the fall 
of 1909, the Pahutes selected a nearby 
valley for their annual reunion. 
About a thousan! of them were on 
hand and they feasted and danced 
for several days. 

In their collections music was sup- 
plied by a battery of zinc wash tubs, 
bottoms up. The rim projection of 
the bottom, was the string, so to 
speak, of these improvised fiddles. 
A hard wood notched stick was drawn 
back and forth, which gave forth a 
sort of bellowing sound, this was the 
music, to a rhythm, 

The young bucks sat around the 
dance floor, which was nothing more 
than a space about the size of a large 
tennis court, a clearing in the sage 
brush. The squaws carried willow 
wands, and then they sought a danc- 
ing partner, they tapped the buck on 
the shoulder. The more they danced 
the dustier it got until the dust was 
almost knee deep, but they did not 
seem to mind it. Some fine looking 
bucks and some fine looking squaws, 
and all educated. 

White men are prone to believe that 
they are the ccnquering heroes of 
feminine hearts, but ever since I saw 
this Pahute Fandango, I am more 
than ever convinced that, the eternal 
feminine does the picking and choos- 
ing, and it is the big dumb brute man, 
who pays, and pays and pays. 
Righto? 
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The Indians of New Jersey 


HITEHEAD in his “East Jersey” 

_ quotes an older work published 
in 1648 which gave some important 
facts in regard to the aborigines of 
New Jersey. This early work says 
that the natives were under about 
twenty kings and that there were 
1200 under the two Raritan Kings. 
From this Whitehead estimated the 
Indian population of East Jersey in 
1650 to be about 2000. Nelson in 
“The Discovery and Early History of 
New Jersey” places the number for 
all Jersey at about 10,000. 


The names and locations of the 
various tribes of which we have rec- 
ords are the following: The Sanhi- 
cans located about Raritan Bay were 
a peaceful people. To the north of 
these people lived the Reckawangk 
and the Machkentiwomi or Mechken- 
towoom. Still further north was the 
territory of the Tappaens, and two or 
three tribes at Esopus. There are 
also many notices concerning the 
Axkinkeshacky, Hackingsack, or Ack- 
ingsack, who occupied the land west 
of Bergen hill to the Watchung as 
Garrett Mountain, back of Paterson, 
was called, and to the south their 
domain extended beyond Newark. 
West of the Watchung the Pompetan 
or Pompton Indians roamed over a 
heavily wooded country, and_ still 
further west lived the Ramapaughs 
or Ramapos. 


All the Indians of New Jersey be- 
longed to the Lenni Lenape, or to the 
Mengwe or Mingo natives, the former 
being called Delawares by the whites. 
The river known to us as the De‘a- 
ware they called the Lenape Wihit- 
tuck, meaning river or stream of the 
Lenapes. The Lenape were divided 
into three sub-tribes or clans, (1) the 
Minsi, (2) the Unami, and (3) the 
Unalachtigo. According to E. R. 
Walker’s “The Lenni Lenape or Dela- 
ware Indians” the names of these 
clans described their location for he 
tells us: “Minsi means people of the 
stony country, or mountaineers; 
Unami, the people down the river, 
and Unalachtigo, people who live 
near the ocean.” The three clans had 
each a totemic animal from which it 
claimed a mystical descent. The 
Minsi had the wolf, the Unami the 
turtle and the Unalachtigo the 
turkey. 


There is authority for believing 
that New Jersey was a wilderness, 
uninhabited by human beings until 
the year 1396, when King Wolomenap 
(Hollow man) led his people into the 
Delaware Valley where they settled 
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and overran New Jersey. - Rafinese- 
que places Wolomenap as the 77th in 
his list of Lenape kings. He made 
his camp at the falls of the Delaware 
(Trenton). In 1650 the Sanhicans 
were located at the falls of the Dela- 
ware and their chief was Mosilian. 
This minor tribe was noted for the 
manufacture of stsne implements, 
making beautiful spear and arrow 
heads of quartz and jasper. There 
are several vocabularies of their dia- 
lect extant. 


The Minsi, Muncys, or Monseys 
were the most warlike of all the 
Lenni Lenape, and their camps ex- 
tended across Northern New Jersey 
on the angle of the mountain ridges 
for as we noted before they were the 
mountain or wolf people. Their name 
is preserved in a little railroad sta- 
tion on the Northern Railroad of 
New Jersey, a branch of the Erie 
Railroad system. Probably the Min- 
isink Indians were the same tribe. 
The Senecas and Mohawks two of the 
Five Nations, or Iroquois Confed- 
eracy, at various time invaded North- 
ern New Jersey. The Lenape and the 
and the Mengwe or Mingos waged 
deadly war against. each other for 
years. Both nations were in the later 
years transferred to the Western 
Reserve or the Northwest Territory. 
During the French war of 1756 the 
Indians allied with the French mas- 
sacred the whites in the Minisink 
Valley, near Walpack, Sussex county. 


The Indian name for New Jersey 
was “Shejachbi” (pronounced as if 
spelled “Sha-ak-bee”). At a confer- 
ence at Easton, Pennsylvania, in 
1757, Teedyescung stated that the 
lands of the Lenape extended east- 
ward from river to sea. The New 
Jersey Legislature at once took steps 
to extinguish peacefully the Indian 
claims, and most of the tribes emi- 
grated to western hunting grounds. 
The Indians were grateful, and the 
Six Nations in conference at Fort 
Stanwix in 1769 in the most solemn 
manner conferred upon New Jersey 
the title of the “Great Doer of Jus- 
tice.” 


Early writers probably confused 
the names of villages with tribes 
which accounts for the numerous 
tribes mentioned occupying the lands 
in North Jersey and for the follow- 
ing tribes listed as living in Central 
and South Jersey. On the peninsula 
now known as Cape May County lived 
the Kechemeches and in the present 
Salem County were the Manteses. 
Other South Jersey tribes were the 


Asomoches, Erinonecks, Ramcocks, 
and Mosilians. This last tribe was 
probably a branch of the Sanhicans 
ruled by Mosilian mentioned before. 


When the English conquered New 
Netherlands in 1664, they were care- 
ful to cultivate the friendship of the 
Hackensack sachem, and Governor 
Philip Carteret wrote two letters in 
1666 to Oraton, as he called him, in 
relation to the proposed site of New- 
ark. It is said that this sachem was 
prudent and sagacious in council, 
prompt, energetic and decisive in war, 
as the Dutch found to their cost when 
they recklessly provoked him to ven- 
egance. 


Some Indian names survive in Jer- 
sey as the names of towns, rivers, 
brooks, etc. Allowayes, who signed a 
deed on Nov. 7, 1675 for a tract of 
land on a creek in the southern part 
of the State, is now remembered in 
the name of Alloway’s Creek. Shig- 
hemeck or Sicomac was reserved, in 
the Totowa patent, by the Indians 
for a burial place and the site of 
this sacted ground is now the village 
at Paterson and the name has the 
sound of falling water, possibly it 
was the name of a tribe or a village 
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in the vicinity. Macopin the name 
of a present day village and lake we 
are told was the native name for the 
pickerel which abounds in this lake. 


Singack, Singheck, or Singac was 
a descriptive name for the sunken 
flats on the Passaic River above the 
Little Falls. It is now the name of 
a village on the Newark to Pompton 
Turnpike, in the vicinity of the flats 
which gave it its name. Watchung, 
the native name for Garrett Moun- 
tain, was a descriptive name signify- 
ing “bold bluffs.” Preakness was the 
Lenape name for High Mountain n 
Haledon but the name is now given 
to the first range of mountains ex- 
tending from the Oranges northward 
to Paterson. A village in Wayne 
township also bears the name and a 
horse named for this district gave his 
name to the Preakness race at Pim- 
lico, Maryland The Rockawacks were 
a sub-division of the Minsi and their 
name is now preserved in the names 
of the town of Rockaway and the 
Rockaway River. According to Took- 
er the name was Recka-Akie mean- 
ing “sandy place” and so the world 
famous beach on Long Island received 
its name. The old name of the Sad- 
dle River in Bergen County was 
Warepeake and Rerakanes. The mod- 
ern name is from the township which 
originally resembled a saddle on the 
map and was not named because 
Washington lost a saddle when ford- 
ing the stream as local tradition tells 
us. Wanaque or Wynocke is the name 
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of a village and an important reser- 
voir, its Indian origin has been traced 
to the meaning of “beautiful valley.” 
The city of Hoboken was originally 
Hoboken-Hacking or “land of the to- 
bacco pipe” and at first was called 
Hobuk by the Dutch. The Indian 
name of a brook in the vicinity of the 
Raritan was Raweighweros and the 
name sounds suspiciously like the 
modern Rahway. The Indian river 
Mochwipponing has been shortened to 
Whippany and is also the name of a 
town. Siskakes, a sachem of the 
Hackensack, has one of the forms of 
his name perpetuated in the name of 
Secaucus, a town in the northern part 
of Hudson County. 


Swampy, or Swanpis, was to have 
succeeded Ockanickon as king, at 
Burlington, but according to Smith 
in his “History of New Jersey,” the 
heir apparent was “given more to 
drink, than to take notice of his 
words,” and therefore Ockanickon “re- 
fused him to be king” after him. In 
the deed to a tract of land on the 
east side of the Passaic River and be- 
hind the mountains called the blue 
hills, dated March 23, 1703-4, the 
representative of the Indians, Tape- 
shaw is styled “Sakemore and Com- 
mander in Chief of all those Indians 
inhabiting the North part of what 
the English call the Jerseys.” Tean- 
ish signed a deed dated September 
19, 1745, to John Burr, of Burling- 
ton County, for lands between Swim- 
ming river and Ancocus Creek “which 
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remain unsold by my father Metre- 
mickin alias King Charles, and my 
brother Osolowhenia, late of said 
county deceased.” This tract included 
Bards Swamp. 


The foregoing notes are far from 
complete but it is believed that the 
information given here is beyond the 
reach of the ordinary reader as the 
authorities cited published their 
works by subscription and _ stray 
copies are seldom found in the book 
stores. But the Indian is gone from 
New Jersey. His noiseless tread long 
ago ceased to thread the boundless 
forests, or to course the once great 
“Minisink Path,” that highway from 
the Raritan to the Delaware, via the 
Great Notch and Singack; no longer 
does he sail along the placid “Pesay- 
ack,” in quest of the once plentiful 
shad. He is gone, and except for 1n 
occasiona! flint arrow head or a bit 
of coarse pottery, he has left no trace 
behind him except place names. But 
he will not be forgotten while the 
Pequannock ripples and dashes and 
dances over its rocky bed as merrily 
as the vowels and consonants of its 
appellation do over the tongue. The 
names although the meaning is un- 
known to the speaker or reader, who 
must use them in daily talk or in per- 
using his evening paper, will always 
remain a monument to the mysterious 
children of Nature who were with us 
for a brief time and then went away 
to the “happy hunting grounds” or 
red man’s heaven. 


—_—_——_ ESS ]_ ESS SS 


Courtesy Journal of the Tennessee Academy of Science 


MOTHER AND CHILD BURIAL 


A close-up of one of the many interesting burial groups found in the Wickliffe Mounds, Wickliffe, Ky., by Fain W. King, arch- 


aeologist. 


This is said to be the remains of a mother and her child. 
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News Notes 
p10} 
Chapters Host and family gave us fine re- 
freshments. 
BROOKLYN May meeting was held at John 


We had a very interesting meeting 
on May 29th at Col. McDermott’s 
house. Mr. J. L. Wilson of the 
American Bureau of Shipping was 
our speaker. He gave us a talk out- 
lining the development of the British 
Lloyd’s and the History of the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Shipping. 

We gave Capt. Wessberg our best 
wishes for his trip to Sweden to join 
Alan Villiers and the club entrusted 
him with a large S. M. M. C. flag to 
be given to Mr. Villiers for use on his 
forthcoming voyage. 

There was a special meeting on 
the afternoon of June 9 aboard the 
schooner Effie S. Morrissey to bid 
farewell to Capt. “Bob” Bartlett be- 
fore he starts for Cape York, Green- 
land; Grinnell Land, Ellesmere Land 
and the Northern Canadian islands, 
We hear that he has handed the 
manuscript of his new book “Sails 
Over Ice” to Scribners’ for publica- 
tion in the Fall, 

A combined meeting cf the Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn Chapters will be 
held on June 23 aboard the ship Tul- 
sitala, now at 150th St. Hudson River, 
by kind permission of the owner— 
Mr. James Farrell. 

Next meeting September 18. 


MANHATTAN 


The last meeting before the Fall 
was held on June 18th, when a model 
exhibition and contest was held. 

Particulars of this in a later issue. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. ° 


April 10th meeting was held at the 
home of Harry Middleton, on the Vir- 
ginia side. 

Offer to hold the 4t: Annual Ex- 
hibition at National Museum rejected 
in favor of some place open in the 
evenings. <A large oil painting of 


U. S. F. Constitution was shown and 
much admired. It was painted by N. 
W. Canter from her plans, the work 
of earlier artists and the ship her- 
self, 





Carlton’s home. 13 members and 
guests present. After a brisk discus- 
sion the Canadian Pacific offer was 
accepted for the Annual Exhibition 
to be held May 26 to June 9. W. E. 
Grier was given charge of the 
placing of exhibits and K. Foote of 
publicity. Seventeen scale models, two 
working models, three ships in bot- 
tles and a two inch miniature were 
exhibited by members and seven mod- 
els by others as well as other inter- 
esting features. 

Pilgrimage to the White House 

On Sunday May 20th, the Wash- 
ington Yard had the honor and 
pleasure of making a pilgrimage to 
see the President’s collection of Ship 
Modeis and Ship Prints. While the 
stay was brief and the President had 
to be absent for the Lafayette cere- 
monies, the party was neverthe'ess a 
very happy one, fully sensible to the 
honor shown us. Mr. Roosevelt’s col- 
lection occupied the walls and many 
stands and cases in two or three 
rooms and their connecting corridors 
and the estimates we made of the 
number of ships on display averaged 
seventy-five of many types, frigates 
seeming to be the most numerous to 
the writer’s mind. There are a great 
number of rare prints, and other in- 
teresting pieces. The general opinion 
was that the President has taken full 
advantage of a rare knowledge and 
judgment to get together a wonderful 
collection. 

Members and wives present totaled 
twenty-three, 

A. C. Wagner, Sec. 


t 


At the First Events in New York 
Exhibition at the New York City Mu- 
seum were several seaman’s activi- 
ties. Among them are the first bound 
volum. of the Sailor’s Magazine and 
Naval Journal, 1828-29 and the first 
edition of the Sailor’s Hymn Book 
and Mariners’ Devotional Assistant, 
compiled by the Rev. Joshua Leavitt 





in 1830. A feature of the exhibition 
is the loan library presented by the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society to 
Commodore Peary and his crew when 
they sailed to the North Pole in 
April 1909, on the steamship Roose- 


velt. 
t 


We hear from Hessel, Michigan, 
that the hulk of a sailing vessel, 
thought to be La Salle’s Griffon, will 
be raised from ten feet of water, off 
the Michigan shore. 

The hulk was discovered last Win- 
ter and divers. went below the surface 
to examine it and bring back scraps 
of metal. These scraps have been 
sent to metallurgists in Toledo, Chi- 
cago and Cleveland with a view to 
establishing their age. The Griffon 
set sail from Green Bay September 
18, 1679, and was never heard of 
again. 

Whether the sunken vessel is found 
to be the Griffon or not, she will be 
raised. The work will be carried on 
with a derrick, taking’ out one tim- 
ber at a time. Although the wood is 
well preserved, investigation by a 
diver last Winter showed it could not 
be raised intact. The upper works 
have been burned away, a diver 
found, and there is a large hole in 
the bottom near the keel. 

Those in charge of salvaging claim 
this indicat-s the wreck is the Grif- 
fon, saying it was LaSalle’s’ belief 
that his crew had betrayed him, burn™ 
ing the vessel and her valuable cargo 
of furs which he hoped to use in pay- 
ing his debts. 

Recent investigation has disclosed 
the wreck is 130 feet long, whereas 
it had previously been thought it to 
be only seventy feet. 


t 


We had the pleasure of attending 
and saying a few words at the open- 
ing ceremonies of the new library 
dedicated to Joseph Conrad at the 
Seamans’ Church Institute of New 
York on May 24th. 

It is a vezy beautiful little library, 
our Gordon Grant being one of the 
principals in the movement. 

Sir T. Ashley Sparks was chair- 
man and Christopher Morley made 
the chief address. The carpenter of 
the Torrens, during Conrad’s time, 
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was present. In all about 100 were 
present. No less than seven were, 
without pre-arrangement, members of 
the S. M. M. C. 

t 


We also had the honor of attending 
the Commencement of th. Webb In- 
stitute of Naval Architecture. Mr. 
Robert H. Patchin of the Federal 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. gave 
the principal address, mostly about 
the wonderful ships built by William 
Webb and his apprentice Donald Mc- 
Kay. 

Here several of the professors and 
students are members of the S. M. 
M. C. 

There is not much news yet about 
the Grain Fleet. The Abraham Ryd- 
berg reached Falmouth on April 28th, 
108 days out from Wallaroo. The 
Parma was reported in 23° 55’ S., 
4° 14’ E. on April 28th. The Pom- 
mern, Priwall and Passat were each 
reported near the equator. 

The Japanese training vessels Kai- 
wo Maru and Nippon Maru, auxiliary 
four-masted barques are on theii’ way 
to San Francisco and Seattle. 


Z 


The Model Engineer Exhibition will 
be held as usual at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Hall in London, September 

to 15. 

There is always a large ship model 
entry with a number of prizes, medals 
and diplomas. This is the biggest 
thing of its kind, anywhere. We are 
usually well represented. 


g 


Canada.—The Shipmodeling arti- 
cles in HOBBIES are very interesting 
and prompt me to suggest this. If 
any of HOBBIES readers, interested in 
fine models go to Liverpool, England, 
they should if time permits spend an 
hour or two in that city’s splendid 
museum. One room has_ splendid 
models of all types of ships, sailing, 
steam, new and old. One case con- 
tains tiny models of ships, mad. with 
bone and gut for the rigging. Some 
of these have intricate carving which 
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remind one of the excellent work done 
by the Chinese and Japs. Nearly all 
of these models were m.de in Liver- 
pool by French prisoners of war, dur- 
ing Napoleonic days and were sold by 
them to get money for food. The 
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widow of a Liverpool shipewner gave 
them to the city. In addition to fine 
ship models this museum has a splen- 
did collection of old china and pottery 
made in the once famous potteries of 
Liverpool.—Charles T. Marshall. 


—————=0=>—— 











Courtesy Old Dartmouth Historical Society 


Figurehead of Ship Bartholomew Gosnold 


=> 


HE museum of the Old Dartmouth 

Historical Society, New Bedford, 
Mass., is rich in figureheads. That 
of the ship Bartholomew Gosnold 
represents a naval officer. The ship 
Bartholomew Gosnold was built in 
1832. She sailed 13 whaling voyages, 
was rigged as a ship twice and twice 
as a bark, At the end she was turned 
into a coal barge and ended her exist- 
ence in disgust in May, 1894, She 
had been used as an experiment in 


barge construction which proved a 
failure and the hull was burned at 
Nut island in Boston harbor. 

Her whaling voyages were one in 
the Atlantic ocean, two in the Indian 
ocean and ten in the Pacific. Her 
voyages were average. On her last 
voyage the vessel took a sperm whale 
from which 300 pounds of ambergris 
was removed which sold for $25,000, 
a low price due to the fact it was 
improperly preserved. 
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MEN, FISH AND BOATS. By good companion to Alan Villiers book 
Alfred Stanford. Designed by Gor- cf pictures, “The Sea in Ships” re- 
don C. Aymar, New York. William viewed in our issue of December 1932. 
Morrow & Co. $3.00. ¢ Showcase and Working 

This is a book you will all want. CARE AND FEEDING OF HOB- Model Ships, Steamers, Yachts 
It is written by our Saxon haired Vik- BY HORSES. By Ernest Elmo and every kind of vessel. 
ing-member Alfred Stanford, if writ- Calkins. Leisure League of America, 
ing is the correct expression because 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. p : 
it is a collection of over 100 photo- 25 cents. F . Working Drawings, Workshop 
graphs of East Coast fishermen, their This is the first of a series of little Hints, Constructive Articles, 
boats and their catches, selected from books on Hobbies and is, as is fitting, actual details and particulars. 
over 40,000. written by an enthusiastic shipmodel-_ | 

The subject is in itself picturesque er. It is not, however, about ship- 7d monthly or 7s per annum. 
and ie photographs have been care- sa in particular. It is a — 
fully chosen to depict the fascination to those seeking a hobby that wi 5 
and hardships of the fishermen’s bring them pleasure. Send for Specimen Copy 
lives with, throughout, a discerning The ardent shipmodeler, of course, 7d post free. 
eye to their value as beautiful com- already agrees 7 there are some in- 

ositions, excellently reproduced. The teresting hints here for a side line : 

contiend, though short are so care- and anything written by Mr. Calkins Marine Models 

fully worded that they give full value is worth reading just because of his Golden House, Gr. Pulteney Street 

and understanding to the pictures. style of writing. LONDON, W. 1. 
Incidentally, this book makes a E. A. M. ex 
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Ship Model Makers March Urea was the term applied to an Models of ships from the days of 
. Of model makers grim and bold, armed Spanish fly boat. Eric the Red to the modern electri- 
The faithful story shall be told. =e cally propelled liners, were displayed 
Hurrah for the model makers! Vakka is the name for a type of ata maritime and foreign trade week 
Down in our cellars dark and deep, large canoe used in the Friendly Is- exhibit held in San Diego, California, 


Remote from friends, devoid of 
sleep, 

While wives their lonely vigils 
keep, 

You will find the model makers. 

. In thought we make long ocean 


trips ; 
In frigates, brigs and clipper ships. 
Hurrah, for the model makers! 
We sail from humdrum life with 
ease, 
And, running free before the breeze, 
We cruise all o’er the seven sea 
With our fellow model makers. 


. Adept at drawing, skilled with 
tools, 
We're classed as “planked” or 
“solid” schools. 
Hurrah, for the model makers! 
We know the ropes, as sailors 
should, 
When lines are fair and finish 
good, 
And offer thanks to plastic wood, 
As becomes true model makers. 


. Once in a while we tars emerge 
And to a rendezvous converge. 
Hurrah, for the model makers! 
When clocks wee hours of morning 
peal 
We to our chambers softly steal, 
Lest we, the wifely ire should feel 
On the heads of model makers. 


Alexander MacPhedran 


(This specially written march has been 
tried out by the Brooklyn Chapter, and 
found to go with a fine swing. We would 
suggest that other Chapters and groups 
adopt it. Ed.) 


lands. > 


* * * 


A piggin is a little pail having a 
long stave for a handle. It is used 
for bailing water out of a boat. 


recently. 
*- * * 


A spit-fire jib was a small storm 


jib used in cutters. 
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- « « Membership in the Ship Model 
Makers’ Club used to be combined 
with the subscription to the Ship- 
modeler ($2.75 a year). These are 
now separate, 


The Club is a world wide organiza- 
tion of those interested in Ships and 
Ship models. There are local chap- 
ters in many towns and members can 
be put in. touch with others in their 
locality. Exhibitions are held from 
time to time and other useful fea- 
tures. 

Send $1 to Headquarters for regis- 
tration and two-color Certificate of 
Membership. 








Ship Model Makers’ Club 


INTERNATIONAL 


. HEADQUARTERS 
President Bryon Park Secretary-Treasurer 
GoRDON GRANT Ridgefield, a. E. ArMiTacgs McCann 


The Shipmodeler 


Bound copies of this magazine ma; 
be obtained from the above address. 
Each volume has the magazines of 
one A with 250 to 300 pages of - 
ial Feature Articles by authorities. 
Precise data on old and later ships. 
Description of all sorts of Models. 
Construction hints. 
Material. 

They are profusely illustrated with 
f+ sama photographs, drawings and 

plans. : 


Nothing Equal to them anywhere. 
VOLS. I., II., III, IV. 

$3 Each $10 the four 

Vol. V (February to November), $2 
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PIECES OF EIGHT 


Bits of Etymological Treasure from the Seven Seas 
<== 


By ROLAND PITCH 


PrzcEs of eight is a phrase that 

conjures up pictures of pirates 
and hidden treasure. The old Span- 
ish colonial silver pieces that formed 
the greater pert of the loot of pirates 
were known as pieces of eight. Eight 
bits made one of these dollars and 
the value of a bit remains the same 
today, for “two bits” means a quar- 
ter of a dollar in any part of the 
United States with the exception of 
some parts of New England. 

* * * 


It is curious that while nearly all 
our military terms are derived from 
the Norman French, those connected 
with seafaring life are mostly Anglo- 
Saxon or Dutch in origin. Such are 
aft, abaft, boat, boom, bowsprit, bow, 
boatswain, coxswain, crew, dock, deck, 
ebb, helm, hatch, hawser, keel, knot, 
ladder, luff, mast, mate, neap, punt, 
port-hole, rope, rudder, reef, stern, 
shrouds, skipper, skiff, sailor, tar, 
tack, thwart, taut, trim, yard, and 
many others. 

* * * 


The etymology of th. word “ship” 
shows that in its origin, a ship was 
something “shaped,” and this proves 


== 


Mazarin of Ses Travel. 














“A breath of the sea and the 

delight of foreign travel are in 

every page of this beautifully 
illustrated magazine.” 
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that the word arose when a ship was 
nothing more than the trunk of a 
tree scooped out and shaped to en- 
able it to glide smoothly and safely 
through the water. 

* * * 


The verb “to launch” a boat or 
ship is from the French “lancer” 
meaning to rush. The noun “Launch” 
for a boat is from the Spanish 
“lancha” a name for a_ lonyboat. 
Lorcha is the Chinese name for a pe- 
culiar kind of sailing vessel. The 
word “lorcha” is probably a corrup- 
tion of the Fortuguese “lancha” the 
name for a launch or pinnance. 

* * * 


“Man-of-war” is a phrase applied 
to a line of battle ship, contrary to 
the usual rule in the English lan- 
guage by which all ships are femin- 
ine. It probably had its origin from 
“men-of-war” who were heavily 
armed soldiers. A ship full of these 
men would be called a “man-of-war- 
ship.” In the process of time the 
word “ship” was discarded as unnec- 
essay, and there remained the phrase 
“man-of-war.” 

* * * 

The word “schooner” comes from 
the Dutch word “schoon,” that is 
“beautiful.” The first vessel of this 
kind is said to have been built at 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, by Cap- 
tain Andrew Robinson about the year 
1714. In the “Essex Memorial” of 
1836 we find the following anecdote: 
“When the vessel, which was masted 
and rigged as schooners are now, was 
going off the stocks, a bystander us- 
ing the word ‘schoon’ as a verb, said 
“O! how he schoons”. The owner in- 
stantly replied, “‘A schooner let her 
be called”, and from “hat time this 
class of vessels has gone by that 
name.” 

* * * 

“Brig” comes to us from the word 
“brigand” or “brigant” that is a 
“robber.” A “brigante” was a pirate, 
and a pirate’s ship was a “brigan- 
tine.” These vessels were built on a 
peculiar model, which was copied by 
the British Navy. The name “brig” 
is a contraction of “brigantine.” 
Likewise the term “brig” for the 
ship’s jail owes its origin to the brig- 
antes who were often chained there. 

* * * 


The use of the word “clipper” to 
designate a fast sailing vessel has 
been subject to much debate. In 
“Alice Lorraine” Volume III, page 2, 
we find a plausible explanation: “The 
British corvette, “Cleopatra cum 
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Antonio”, was the nimblest litte craft 
ever captured from the French and 
her had been reefed into “Clipater” 
first and then into “Clippez,” which 
still holds sway.” 

* td * 

Yow-yow is the name given to a 

small type of Chinese sampan. 

* * x 


The use of the word “pier” to de- 
scribe a landing place, is derived 
from “pyr,” or “pyre”, a beacon, and 
not from the Frer h “pierre,” a stone. 
It was customary in olden times to 
keep a light burning at landing 
places, to guide seam.n who might 
approach in the darkness. In Danish 
the word “pyr” is defined as “a pier 
or lantern by the shore side.” In 
Swedish the word is “fyr,” and the 
authorities collect “fyr-penningar”, or 
pier dues. The pier was, therefore, 
originally the “light at the jetty” or 
landing place, and the word was grad- 
ually transferred to the whole struc- 
ture. The word “piere” in the sense 
of a support for a bridge, is probably 
correctly derived from “pierre,” a 
stone, 

* * * 

Kemstock is an old name for a 
capstan. 

* * & 

The word “wreck” is probably de- 
rived from the word “wrack,” the 
name given to seaweeds cast upon the 
shore. The word “wreckage” shows 
the analogy between the two words 
very clearly. 

* * * 

A “David’s Staff” was a kind of a 
quadrant used by the navigators of 
Tudor and Stewart times. 

s 8 # 

Zoel or Saul is a kind of timber 
much used in India in the construc- 
tion of vessels. 

* * * 

The salt eel w.s another name for 
the rope’s end used in punishing de- 
linquents in the days of wooden ships 
and iron men. 

* * & 

At one time there were a number 
of boats used in the Newfoundland 
fisheries that were called ‘“chebacco 
boats.” These were so called from 
Chebacco Parish, Ipswich, Massachu- 
setts, where many of these vessels 
were fitted out. They were also called 
“pinksterns” and sometimes “tobac- 
co boats.” 

* * * 

In Venice the traveller uses a 

“gondola” instead of a taxi cab. This 
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small boat derives its name from the 
Greek “kondy” and the Latin “cym- 
bula.” Both of these words are 
names for an ancient drinking ves- 
sel that resembled the gondola in 
shape. The original gondola was a 
large broad boat attached for trans- 
port uses to the service of sea going 
vessels, 
* * * 

“Hammock” wes originally a North 
American Indian word. Webster 
quotes from “The First Voyage of 
Columbus”: “A great many Indians 
in canoes came to the ship today, for 
the purpose of bartering their cotton 
and “hamacas” or net, in which they 
sleep.” Sir Walter Raleigh also men- 
tions: “Cotton for the making of 
hamacas, which are Indian beds,” in 
his “Discovery of Guiana” (1596). 

* * * 


Another American type of vessel 
was the “wangan.” The name is In- 
dian in origin and was applied to a 
type of boat in use on the rivers of 
Maine, chiefly b~ lumvermen. 

* * * 


The name “scow” is derived from 
the Dutch “schouw” a boat of the 
same description. 

x * * 

A “dungaree’ was once the name of 
a type of vessel used for conveying 
dung along the New England coast. 
In the Anglo-Indian di lect the word 
“dungaree” means “low, common, 
coarse, vulg:r,” probably from the 
name of a disreputable suburb of 
Bombay. This name was applied to 
the blue denim work clothes of sailors 
because of their coarseness. 
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“Hatch is derived from the Saxon 
word for “gate”. In England we 
find many places names and sur- 
names in which “hatch” forms a part 
of the name. Such places were at 
one time flood gates or gates leading 
to deer parks or forests. The stops 
or hatches erected in the River 
Thames and other streams, for their 
better convenicnce, by fishermen con- 
sisted of sundry great stakes and 
piles. 

* * * 

The origin of the phrase “the Sev- 
en Seas” is much disputed and an au- 
thority on etymology has credited the 
phrase to Rudyard Kipling but Strabo 
and Diodorus writing in Roman 
times tell us that the Brachmanes of 
India believed there were seven seas 
viz. water, milk, curds, butter, salt, 
sugar, and wine, each blessed with its 
particular paradise. 

* * * 


“Typhoon” is from the Chinese 
word “tai” that is “reat” and 
“foong” for “wind.” The Chinese 
pronounce the word “taifoong.” 

* * * 


A spider is an iron outrigger used 
to keep a block clear of the ship’s 
side or of the funnel, etc. A spider- 
band or spider-hoop is an iron band 
around the lower mast, to which the 
futtock shrouds are attached by 
hooks inserted in eye-bolts in the 
band. Also a band around a mast, 
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with sockets attached into which be- 
laying pins are thrust. 
x * * 


A Matthew Walker is 2 knot so 
termed from the originator. It is 
formed by a half hitch on each strand 
in the direction of the lay, so that 
the rope can be continued after the 
knot is formed, which shows a trans- 
verse collar of three strands. It is 
the knot used on the end of laniards 
of rigging where dead-eyes are em- 
ployed. 

* * x 


The water casks of old sailing ship 
days consisted of the butt of 110 
gallons; the puncheon of 72 gallons; 
the barrel of 36 gallons; and the cask 
or kilderkin of 18 gallons. Small 
casks for use in life boats were called 
breakers a name which still survives. 

* * « 


Ram-head was an old name for a 
halliard block, while ram-block was 
used as a name for a dead-eye. 

* ¢ & 


A “persus ler” was a rattan, colt, 
or rope’s end in the hands of a boat- 
swain’s mate. 

* * * 


Soma is the name of a type of 
Japanese junk. 
* * * 


Zahn is a species of rush from 
»which inferior canvas and cordage is 
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|GRIP-TITE ADJUSTABLE BENCH CLAMP 


Automatically locks and holds like a bulldog. Better than a vise as it -vill 
Ideal for carving, drilling, planing and all 
homecraft work. Makes it easy for shipmodelers to do perfect work. Only 
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H. M. S. VICTORY 
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Body Plan, Beakhead, Galleries, Rigging Plan, Tops, Boats, etc. 


$14.00 the Set. 
Set of 34 detail photographs, from $4.00 to $12.00, according to size. 
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Courtesy Old Dartmouth Historical Society 


Effigy of “The Navigator” 
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preo™ 1830 until around 1870, James Fales, nautical instrument maker, occupied a 

shop at the corner of Elm and Water streets, New Bedford, Mass, Over the street 
door was an effigy, about two feet tall, the figure of a Navigator in the act of “shooting 
the sun,” or taking a sight. The image is gaily clothed, blue coat and brass buttons, 
with red waistcoat, grey trousers and a beaver hat, The sign was an adaptation of 
the signs in front of similar shops in England. We read in “Dombay and Son” of the 
“little timber midshipmen in obsolete naval uniforms, eternally employed outside the 
shop-doors of nautical instrument makers in taking observation of the hackney-coaches.” 
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AND AND 


PIONEER 


A Pioneer of the West 
o 

R. FRANK P. O’BRIEN, New 

York reader, sends some informa- 
tion relative to one of the interesting 
characters of the west. He says: 
“Major Sam S. Hall, known through- 
out the entire Southwest of an earlier 
day as ‘Buckskin Sam,’ was born on 
a farm in Massachusetts, and at the 
early age of fifteen determined to 
start toward that Mecca of so many 
eastern boys of romantic and adven- 
turous spirit — the far-off plains of 
Texas. With only a gripsack and a 
few dollars in his pocket he started 
on his way to the great West, but 
a financial shortage halted him at the 
city of New York, where he worked 
as ‘handy boy’ in a hotel until he had 
saved enough money to pay his pas- 
sage on a schooner bound for In- 
dianola and Matagordo, Texas, the 
land of his ambitious desire. 


After various vicissitudes he joined 
the famous Texas Rangers at San 
Antonio, and as he rose in rank be- 
came known as one of the leading 
scouts, guides, and Indian fighters of 
that region. As a scout he soon 
adopted the buckskin habiliments of 
the plains Indian as his regular cos- 
tume, and thereby became known far 
and wide by the sobriquet of ‘Buck- 
skin Sam,’ a name which stuck to 
him during the whole of his military 
service, and in fact, throughout the 
rest of his life. 


“As a writer of stirring tales of the 
Texas frontier his personal narra- 
tives present a vivid picture of those 
romantic and adventurous times, 
pursuing and fighting hostile Indians, 
outlaws and bushwhackers in the hills 
and on the plains of the then little- 
known Southwest, and the Mexican 
border following the Civil War. His 
stories were submitted and published 
by that pioneer of all publishers, 
Erastus F, Beadle, head of the 
‘House of Beadle,’ in the late 70’s and 
early 80’s. The following verses in 
dialect were printed in the Beadle’s 
Weekly Star Journal about 1884. 


“Buckskin Sam was a_ personal 
friend and admirer of the famous 
scout, Col. Wm. F. Cody, as the 
verses would indicate. He died at 
Wilmington, Del., in 1886, and was 
buried in that city where he had 
peacefully spent his declining years. 
He was buried at the expense of 
E. F, Beadle of Dime Novel publish- 
ing fame. 





“Old Rocky’s’” Opinion 


of Buffalo Bill 
a) 


By Sam S. Hauu (“Buckskin Sam’) 
a 


Jist take a sot ’bout ther blaze, boys, 
an’ screw up yer gab-traps till I’m dun; 

My ole bones ar’ gittin’ chill’d; Jim! 
Dog-gone yer, yer’li burn yer gun! 

Iz no ‘ject’uns ter ’splain how I run 
ooh him, an’ what sort o’ a coon 


e ar’, 
But az I spit out, a bit ago, bet yer 
boots he’s jist strai’t up an’ squar’! 


Yer see, I war up on ther washtaw, an’ 
ther kioways war B’ilin’ ’round— 

(Reckon I’ll takea chaf terbac. Jim, pick 
thet bacon offer ther ground)— 

Half a duzen o’ tuff long-horns war with 
me boys twer’ hard ter skar’; 

We hed see’d sum kunsid’bl’ skrim’ agin’ 
an’ slashed off a heft o’ha’r, 

But ’twan’t rekorded thet our leetle 
party c’u’d hustle ther hull kioway tribe, 

Fer, boys, tha’ war thick az grass-burrs, 
an’ nary show fer we-uns ter slide. 

Tha’ cum jist a-howlin’ an’ screechin’ 
slap intew our camp in ther timber. 

An’ ef yer’d see’d us hustlin’ fer kiver 
yer’d "low’d we war piert an’ limber; 

Yer kin rec’on we had thin a kinder 
lively in thet leetle washtaw 


We piled ’em thick ’round ther bottom, 

a-howlin’ az tha’ died, 

But ’twan’t reckorded, az I sed afore, 
we c’u’d scoop in ther kioway tribe. 

Ther arrers kim whizzin’ thru’ ther bush 
an’ kep’ our outfit all dog in’, 

An’ we-uns war blazin’ right smartly, 
but ther cusses kep’ on a-scrougin’; 
ha’ run us cluss ter ther creek, an’ 
*twas a lengthy jump ter ther drink, 

An’ kep’ up sich a refty ole scdeechin’ 
thet we-uns ‘hadn’t a show ter think. 

At las’ tha’ kim so clost an’ thick I 
see’d we muss sartin pass in our chips; 

I try’d ter ’member a leetle prayer but 
c’u’dn’t git one out’n my lips; 

Then ther red hethun piled onter us an’ 
we hed it tuff steel ter steel, 

Tuggin’ fer life thru’ blood an’ de’th, but 
nary a long-horn ’ud skueel; 

I never felt so dog-goned scrumshus afore 
nary time sin’ Iwar born, 

Az I did ’bout then when thrw’ ther 
bottom sounded a bugle-horn! 

An’ down in ther dangdest stampede 

charge a-thunmderin’ over ther hill 

Kim ther blue-coats jist a-t’arin’, he’ded 
by thet scout, Buffler Bill! 

With a “six” in each hand, reins ’twixt 
his teeth, he did everlastingly pop, 

An’ I hed ter sot down an’ laff ter my- 
self ter see them kioways drop; 

’Twar ther purtiest site I ever see’d; 
flyin’ sabers an’ ha’r an’ fe’thers! 

An’ Buffler Bill jist *buv ’em on ther 
jump shutin’ ’em ter slivers! 

We war ther wust chaw’d-up outfit, 
pards, I rec’on yer ever see’d; 

What warn’t gone on ther long, dark 
trail war slash’d an’ kiver’d wi’ bleed. 

Then Cody jist showed his keards, with 
his talk az kind az a woman; 

He hustled ’round an’ nuss’d us up like 
I never see’d anuther human; 

An’ when we p’inted s’uth’rd fer Texas, 
an’ tuck a shake frum Buffler Bill, 

’*T were ther wusest dose I ever swall’r’d, 
*ceptin’ a blue-mass pill; 

We war sum salivated ’bout ther peepers 
ontil we got out’n sight, 

Ar all ‘lowed right thar bill war fust- 
cut No. 1, XXX, an’ white! 

An’ thet’s my ’pinyn ter-day an’ will be 
ontil I turn a danged fool; 

Quit pokin’ ther fire with yer knife, pard, 
an’ tie up that ole gotch-eared mule! 


T’was Ever Thus 
=) 

A, G. Liebmann, Maryland, sends 
these statistics: 

“In 1837 the following states bor- 
rowed millions from Uncle Sam. (I 
don’t believe that it was ever paid 
back.) (The following in round 
numbers:) 


New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


477,000 
286,000 
North Carolina 1,433,000 


South Carolina 


Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Arkansas 286,000 

“Texas was an independent Re- 
public. Everything west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, excepting Missouri and 
Arkansas was Indian country, or part 
of Mexico, The center of population 
in 1837 was near Clarksburg, West 
Virginia. The population was less 
than one-fifth of what it is today. 
The wealth per capita was less than 
$300. The public debt per capita was 
less than $3. In 1919 the wealth and 
publie debt had materially increased 
as a result of the war inflation. 


“The war increased the debt of the 
country fifty-fold, i.e., from one bil- 
lion in 1914 to fifty billion of expendi- 
tures* by 1919. Who knows but fifty 
years hence, posterity will look at the 
records and see where Uncle Sam 
dished out billions in 1937, where he 
dished out the same number of mil- 
lions a hundred years before, to keep 
the country pacified and to help it 
get back on its feet. 

“In the last analysis, it is only 
taking it out of the left pocket and 
putting it in the right pocket, so long 
as it stays in the country, what does 
it matter anyway? History is only 
repeating itself.” 

“a6r 


In 1637 there were five plows in. 
Massachusettss’ colony. 
































































Cattle Rustling Days 
ro) 


A United Press report from Alpine, 
Texas, states that branding irons that 
burned claiming marks in the hides 
of yearlings during the last century 
lie in historical importance at Sul 
Ros Teachers’ College here. 


Cattle rustling, drives over long 
trails to northern grazing lands and 
markets, and all the color of pio- 
neering in the Big Bend country of 
West Texas are connoted in these 
curiously twisted pieces of iron, 


They were collected from over the 
Pecos River country by Henry T. 
Fletcher, Brewster County banker and 
ranchman, and presented to the West 
Texas Historical and Scientific So- 
ciety, of which he is president. 


Among the 60 irons is the “6” from 
the H. L. Kokernot ranch, one of 
the oldest brands in Texas. It was 
registered in 1838 and the mark has 
been used continuously for the last 
96 years. The brand was bought by 
the Kokernots from a man named 
Jones and four generations of the 
family have seen their herds go out 
to the spring grazing country with 
the 6s burned on new hides. 

The Kokernot ranch covers 6,000 
acres in the four counties of Pecos, 
Jeff Davis, Reeves, and Brewster. 

The original small “S,” brand of 
the Anti-Horse Thief Association of 
Texas, is one of the prize possessions 
in the collection. It was made at 
Marlin in 1864 and an affidavit at- 
tests its authenticity. The handle of 
the iron is gone, broken off when a 
horse thief was hit on the head in 
a raid on a rustler’s hangout, where 
eight thieves and two officers were 
killed. 


An old soldier of fortune’s “Spec- 
tacle G” brand is one of the most 
curious in the exhibition. 


“Ger 
The First Cowboys 
o 
EDWARD LAWSON in the Target 
oo 





By 





To most of us the word “cowboy” 
has but one meaning—a man or boy 
employed in the West to round up 
and tend to cattle. The term was 
first used in this tonnection in Texas 
about 1840, when large bands of 
cattle, having “gone wild” during the 
troublous times of the Texan revolu- 
tion against Mexico, roved the broad 
prairie. In those days nothing was 
known of the use of the lasso, and 
the only way in which the herds of 
wild longhorns could be rounded up 
was by chasing them on relays of 
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ponies until they were too tired to 
resist being corralled. Cattle herders 
of the South, West, and Northwest 
flocked into this lucrative occupation, 
and gradually, for obvious reasons, 
they became known as “cowboys.” 


Cowboys, however, had existed long 
before that time. During the Revolu- 
tionary War there were groups of 
vagabonds who by the misfortunes 
of war had lost all their possessions 
either to the British or colonial 
armies. They formed bands and went 
out to take what they could by 
plunder. They were principally found 
in upper New York and lower New 
Jersey, and gained the name “cow- 
boys” from their practice of taking 
cattle from the farmers of outlying 
regions and selling them to one army 
or the other to be used as food. Other 
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lawless bands of a somewhat similar 
type were dubbed “skinners” because 
of their ruthless habit of stripping 
a man of everything he owned, even 
to the clothes on his back. 

Each group pretended to confine 
its outrages to the enemies of its 
own political party, but in most cases 
they pillaged indifferently, carrying 
off anything they could find. Both 
“cowboys” and “skinners” were gen- 
erally refugees who had been driven 
to reside within the British lines be- 
cause they refused to take up arms 
for the colonies. 

The Revolutionary “cowboy” finally 
died out entirely, and the word was 
not heard again until in Texas some 
sixty years later. 
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A Cane for Every Memory 
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Courtesy Baltimore: (Md.) Evening Sun 


William H. Parker and his Cane Treasures. 


ILLIAM H. PARKER, veteran 

hotel owner of Baltimore, Md., 
has a cane for every memory. The 
one which he is holding he inherited 
from his father. The others repre- 
sent friendships or memories of places 
visited. One, which belonged to 
Grover Cleveland, was presented to 
Mr. Parker by Richard F. Cleveland, 
the President’s son. It was made by 


a Southern planter, so the story goes, 
shortly after the Civil War, to be 
presented to the next Democratic 
president to enter the White House. 
Another was a present from the 
Imperial Russian Court to the Buffalo 
Bill troupe which Mr. Parker man- 
aged some years ago. A cane that 
used to belong to William Jennings 
Bryan is included also, 
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By C. H. 


Bibs State Museum at Harrisburg, 

Pennsylvania, contains an almost 
complete story of early Pennsylvania. 

The rapidly growing collection of 
horse drawn vehicles that form an 
important page in Pennsylvania’s his- 
tory, now assembled in the State Mu- 
seum, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, has been augmented with the 
loan of a double sleigh and a double 
coach of the early nineteenth century 
period by Haldeman O’Connor, of 
Harrisburg, grandson of the original 
owner. Both vehicles in their time 
were the artistocrats of conveyance. 
Before the date of their construction, 
travel in Pennsylvania was almost 
solely limited to foot and horseback. 
The sleigh has a high, straight back 
of the 1800 period, and an elevated 
front seat which set the liveried 
coachman apart from the occupants 
in the rear. 

The coach is of a slightly later 
period than the sleigh. It is charac- 
teristic of the turnpike era of Penn- 
sylvania history. In its doors are slots 
through which toll was passed from 
the occupants to the gatekeeper as 
the coach rolled over the roads, Toll 
bridges were common in Pennsylvania 
during the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. The rich upholstery 
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Museum Gets Early Vehicles 


=> 


THOMAS 


is well preserved. Attached to the 
rear is an unusual and ornamental 
contrivance for holding baggage. It 
is of folding design easily opened to 
carry bags and neatly folded when 
not in use. The coach and the sleigh 
were originally owned by Jacob M. 
Haldeman who during his life was 
prominent in Harrisburg civic and so- 
cial circles. They then became the 
property of Mrs. Sarah J. Haldeman 
Haly, his daughter. Upon her death, 
they became the property of Halde- 
man O’Connor, in whose possession 
they have been for the past forty 
year.. 

The sleigh rounds out an interest- 
ing type collection that has been as- 
sembled by Dr. C. F. Hoban, museum 
directors. The coach, among the pio- 
neers of its kind in Harrisburg, is 
the first of its type to be placed in an 
exhibit that will parallel the old ox 
cart, the Conestoga delivery wabon, 
the stage coach, and the Conestoga 
farm wagon—a collection that has 
proved a center of interest to the in- 
creasing numbers that daily visit the 
State Museum. This museum has 
been of great assistance to the public 
school system in the State and many 
queries are received annually for va- 
ried information. 


———-=S>———_ 


Faking Museums 


Museum Service issued by the 
Rochester, N. Y., Municipal Museum 
issues some pertinent information 
anent fakes. It says: 

“Recent disclosures have shown 
that fraudulent objects of art are 
frequently offered to museums and 
that experts are often deceived. It 
has long been suspected that paint- 
ings and sculpture from abroad 
should be examined with more than 
circumspect care. The experience of 
the Metropolitan Museum, the Cleve- 
land Museum and European galleries 
merely emphasizes the suspicion. 

“In our own limited realm, the 
Rochester Municipal Museum fre- 
quently has frauds brought to it for 
opinion or purchase. Often we point 


out the fraud and send it on its way, 
for our policy is to mak2 no purchases 
where there is the possibility of a 
false attribution. This holds true for 
specimen; of American Indian art, as 
in other fields. 

“Indian relics seem simple things 
and counterfeiting looks easy to the 
amateur. Pipes, slates, ceremonial 
articles, bone implements and articles 
of shell made by forgers have come 
our way for inspection, but we have 
succeeded in detecting the bogus char- 
acter of the offerirgs. A low power 
glass, a few simple chemicals, and a 
sixth sense born of years of experi- 
ence, reveal the recent manufacture 
of the fake. Yet, for a time it seemed 
as if fakirs old and young were deter- 








mined to sell their wares to the mu- 
seum. Two things have prevented 
this event. First, we discover our 
own specimens, or seek them from 
known collectors who have not made 
a strenuous effort to make sales; and, 
second, we show our eager counter- 
feiters a copy of the Dick law, mak- 
ing it a crime to make and sell manu- 
factured ‘antiques.’ The penalty is 
$500 fine or six months in the county 
jail, or both. Apparently the game 
is not worth a candle of this size, and 
the ‘moths’ have been less numerous 
for some time” 
“eo" 
Famous Church Yard 


Perpetuated 
o 


London.—Part of th» land adjoin- 
ing. Steke- Poges- Churchyard, known 
through the world for association with 
Gray’s “Elegy,” has been acquired by 
the Penn-Gray Society. It is to be 
converted into an Elegy Memorial 
Garden, thus preserving for all time 
the lovely landscape immortalized by 
the poet. 

The Penn-Gray Society was formed 
several years ago to secure the sur- 
roundings of the beautiful church and 
churchyard against the threat of the 
encroaching builder. 

The National Trust owns a meadow 
of about thirteen acres outside the 
church to the northeast, which is safe 
forever. On the west of the church- 
yard lies the ancient manor house 
with its grounds. To the south and 
east the land has been for sale in 
building lots. The memorial garden 
will cover the land which was threat- 
ened, insuring that it will not be built 
upon, and the manor hous: will be 
converted inio a Gray museum. 

at Shed 


Aceording to custom, Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt has presented her 
Eleanor blue velvet costume which 
she wore to ker husband’s inaugura- 
tion to the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, where it will be dis- 
played along with those of other first 
ladies. 

bat Sd 

An allotment of $25,000 from pub- 
lic works funds has made possible an 
additicn to the Mesa Verde National 
Park in Colorado. Already over- 
crowded with fascinating relics of 
ancient Indian days, it will be possi- 
ble now to give more adequate dis- 
play. 











A Story 


About 
Little 
Things 


idl you should ask Jules Charbneau 
what cornts most in this world, he 
would probably answer, “the little 
things.” For “little things” have been 
Mr. Charbneau’s. hobby for thirty- 
three years. In these years he has 
made three trips around the world 
equipped with magnifying glasses 
searching here end there in country 
village and city for tiny things. 
That his quest has been successful 
there is no doubt, for he now has the 
“World’s Largest Exhibit of Tiniest 
Things,” on display in the Italian 
Village’ at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago. 

Wherever the collection has been on 
public exhibition it has been a mag- 
net for lovers of the unusual, and 
more than «. quarter of a million peo- 
ple have viewed it in the last nine 
months. Among those who have come 
to view and admire, and who have 
left their signatures in the Charb- 
neau registry book are Jack Demp- 
sey, Max Baer, Galli Curci and hus- 
band, Mr. and Mrs. A. Watson Ar- 
mour, Colleen Moore, Helen Twelve- 
teers, Buddy Rogérs, President Von 
Klein Schmidt of the University of 
California, and other well known per- 
sons in all walk: of life. 

Some of the things are so small 
that they have to be viewed through 
microscopes which Mr. Charbneau 
supplies. 

There is for instance, a hollow nut 
not much larger than an acorn in 
which there are 8,000 of the tiniest 
imaginable silver spoons, each per- 
fectly formed, brought from China— 
so small they cannot be seen with the 
naked eye. 
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Jules Charbneau, whose hob*y is collecting the tinest things in the 


world, is pictured holding in his 


hand the smallest book in the world, 


a seed containing 33 carved elephants, and an acorn containing 3,006 
tiny silver spoons. 


The smallest article ever made by 
man is undoubtedly in this collection. 
It consists of a verse from St. Luke 
arranged on a space the size of the 
point of a needle. A_ special high 
power magnifying glass has to be 
used when viewing it. 


For delicate and intricate work- 
manship there is a miniature pipe 
organ made in France for a member 
of the Court about one hundred and 
fifty years ago. It is in a small box, 
the lid of which opens by a spring, 
and a canary, made of kingfisher 
feathers, comes out and sings a tune 
on the lid of the box, moving his head 
realistically. Tlere are other deli- 
cate musical instruments including a 
small silver violin, a guitar, a radio 
and a piano. 


There are any number of exquisitely 
carved pieces of ivory. A set of 
carved pieces of furniture probably 
should be awarded highest ~ oner in 
the miniature ivory pieces. However, 
it would be hard to give this award 
after viewing carved Buddhas, the 
Japanese household in « shell, and the 
thirty-three ivory elephants which 
when not on exhibition are kept in a 
nutshell hardly larger than a. pea. 
The miniature elepiant family once 
was thirty-five in number and there- 
by hangs a tale. Mr. Charbneau was 


exhibiting his famous collection of 
miniatures before various organiza- 
tions in San Bernardino, Calif., and 
lost two elephants in a rug. He 
combed the pile of that rug thorough- 
ly with a magnifying glass but was 
never able to recover the missing 
ones. The elephants came from 
Bombay. 

A look through the microscope re- 
veals unique vistas. In a walnut 
shell is a scene from the country 
estate of the landed aristocracy of 
the flea kingdom. Fleas are dressed 
and on parade. In one shell there is 
a pair of dressed fleas from Mexico, 
a bride and a groom. 

The smaliest pocket knives in the 
world are undoubtedly in this mu- 
seum of tiny things. They come 
from France, and there are eleven 
in one cherry pit. 

Complete sets of dishes in Dresden 
and other fine ware are so tiny that 
doll dishes look large in comparison. 
The tiny candle sticks hold tiny can- 
dles. A miniature silver set from In- 
dia is all the more interesting be- 
cause of its fine filigree work. 

Domesticity is further represented 
with the smallest vacuum cleaner in 
the world. Best of all it is mechani- 
cally perfect and works, and se does 
the smallest copy of a Singer sewing 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Boosting 
ra) 


Bethlehem, Pa.—The other day I 
interested one of my co-workers in 
HosBIES, and he sent in his $1 with- 
out much ado. I let all my friends 
look at my Hossiks and try to con- 
vince them that they should subscribe. 
—Charles W. Erdeil. 


“eEr 
I Wowt Squawk 
o 
Bellevue, Ky.—it is with great 


pleasure I send the enclosed renewal 
and a year’s subscription for a friend 
to your beautiful magazine, HoBBIEs, 
which with every issue improves, if 
such can be possible and grows more 
brilliant both in contents and in cov- 
er. If you raise the price of this 
magazine, I will not squawk. It is 
surely worth much more than the 
present price. Congratulations and 
thanks for the fraternal spirit you 
are displaying with your relations 
and with your readers, and -lso in 
recognizing them not only as readers 
but as factors in your great achieve- 
ment or if one might say the feeling 
you are a sort of a pal with fellow 
collectors.”—Arthur W. Arand. 
“Gor 


Finding the Criminal 
=) 

San Francisco, Calif—When my 
May number of Hopstes failed to ap- 
pear I blamed the postman, my neigh- 
bors, the cat, and canary and utterly 
failed to recognize the crime must be 
laid at my own door. I can’t believe 
it’s a year since I subscribed to your 
paper, so I’m subscribing for two 
years this time.—Elizabeth W. Larlee. 

ae Shad 


A Woman Tells Her Age 
o 

Pomona, Calif.—I wish to subscribe 
for Hoppies for the coming year and 
enclose $1. It was given to me last 
year and I can’t do without it. I 
think it is the best magazine I ever 
had. I am seventy-eight years old 
and have a good deal of time to read. 
I read Hopsies over and over and 
pass it on to friends. Long live 
Hossies.—Mrs. M. C. Sampson. 


HOBBIES 


Ina Day’s Mail 


Reading for the Month 
o 


Los Angeles, Calif—I presume that 
I am like most of your subscribers, 
as soon as a number arrives, I want 
to sit right down and read it through. 
Though of course that is impossible 
as there is so much of interest in 
each number that it takes pretty near- 
ly all the month to read and digest it 
all. I enclose check for renewal to 
many a pleasant and profitable hour’s 
reading.—Paul D. Burks. 


ae Sh 
Speaking From Experience 
oO 


Bethlehem, Pa—No use talking 
HopssBIEs is the only real magazine for 
collectors. I have tried them all.— 
E. G. Heacock. 


06" 


Pardon My English 
o 

Nicaragua, Managua.—I have one 
signature of Rebeldee August Cesar 
Sandino — genuine, with rubber 
stamped simbolised; one indian man 
with spade deathing to american sol- 
dier. I may sell it for $500. I thank- 
ing are very cheap, for spectation of 
word nations over him. Addend. Now 
no have life, are death. im. Writting 
on type machine writher, very curi- 
osity, on city founded for egerite of 
Sandino—The subject are answer let- 
ter to Mayor Carter, that from U. S. 
A. inquire his project rebeldee mo- 
tive, are document of interest of U. 
S. A. connected with Nicaragua of 
you.—F’. Reyes. 


“eGy 
Yes, and Go Broke 
o> 


West Philadelphia, Pa.—Make Hos- 
BIES a two hundred page book.—Al- 
bert Todd. 

“oEY 


Spreading Hobbysm 
va) 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Just showed a 
friend a copy of Hoppies. Here’s his 
dollar for a year’s subscription. You 
really publish a fine magazine for the 
price. I have yet to find any other 
publication catering to all the “57” 
varieties of collecting. Wish it would 
come more often.”—A. W. Weigel. 


“G6” 


Links in the Chain 
oo 
H. W. Lackey, Lincoln collector of 
Chicago, gave his friend David F. 
Nelson, Abingdon, Ill, a gift sub- 
scription to Hopsres. Here’s what 
Mr. Nelson writes: 


. 


“For several moons I have had it 
in mind to send you a note, telling 
you how much I have enjoyed Hos- 
BIES. I read it, then pass it on to the 
editor of a local paper. Then it goes 
to a high school teacher. After read- 
ing Hopsies the Rotary club decided 
to have a hobby party for the school 
boys, with awards for the best en- 
tries.” 


“Gor 
“Modern Romance” 
o 
In Indiana there lives a young 


“American,” 

Though an orphan a perfect “Coun- 
try Gentleman,” 

He was ‘Everybody’s” friend yet led 
a lonesome life, 

So he thought I’ll be on the “Outlook” 
for a wife. 


He goes south to visit the ‘Judge” an 
old friend, 


In “Hunting and Fishing ’their 
“Leisure’ they spend, s 
He meets a “Gentlewoman” ’who’s 


daughter so fair, 
Is a “Modern Priscilla” gifted in 
“Needleci .ft” rare. 


It’s love at first sight and he says 
when they meet, 

“Tl give up my “Liberty” you’d 
make “Life” complete, 

In being this “Woman’s Home Com- 
panion” I’d take much pride, 

If she will shure my “Farm and 
Fireside.” 


Their honeymoon by auto, which they 
take in the spring, 

On the “Open Road’ is a long, glori- 
ous “Outing,” 

Then settle down to a quiet “Farm 
Life,” 

And think of “Little Folks” to forget 
trouble and strife. 


Now in old glass and “Antiques” she 
finds much joy, 

As “Recreation” with “Marine Mod- 

els” he likes to toy, 

They subscribe to the 
which just hits the spot, 

This is a “True Story” believe it or 
not. 


“Hobbies” 


Atsie B. Lawrence 
Galveston, Ind. 


“Gor 


Brothers Agree 
o 

Bridgeport, Conn—We have en- 
joyed Hopsres thoroughly since we 
received our first copy. My brother’s, 
(Benjamin A. Goodman) hotky is the 
collection of written |tintypes by Sid- 
ney Skolsky of the New York Daily 
News. He has started recently to 
collect U. S. small coins.—Leo S. D. 
Goodman. 
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Robinson Crusoe Is Looking 
for Friday 
a 


Glen Echo, Md.—For years I have 
had a hobby too. Well to be exact 
seventeen years. One day last week 
a fellow handed me a magazine named 
Hoppies. The darned old book was 
so fascinating that my dear wife 
chased me off to bed at 2:30 A. M., 
after giving me “hail Columbia,” as 
I had to be to work the next morning 
at 8:00 A. M. 


Never knew there was such a book 
and to think I had an ingrown hobby, 
that being the collecting of United 
States World War Posters. Say, by 
the way, not one word in that copy 
of HoBBIES about World War Posters 
—but it still was a hummer. Maybe 
if you print this some one might tell 
us they too have that bug. For right 
now I feel like Robinson Crusoe with- 
out Friday. I noted each and every 
line regarding the Museum section. 
Haven’t they any World War Posters 
too?—“Captain Mac.” 

“Er 


Attention, the Publisher 
oO 


Sarasota, Florida.—In looking over 
an issue of HoBBiES I see you were 
down here and gave Sarasota, “The 
Once Over.” I wish that I could 
have met you, as I have been collect- 
ing Indiin relics for the past 40 
years. My home befor: 1920 was at 
Fairbury, Ill., where I was born and 
raised. Years ago I used to write 
on archaeology for The Collector’s 
World and The American Collector. 
For the past five years I have been 
gathering Florida fossils for the 
American Museum of New York City 
and have made some rare finds. They 
have published several bulletins on 
my finds and the Smithsonian has 
published a bulletin on my fossil bird 
bone finds. We have a very rich fos- 
sil field here and the surface has 
barely been scratched. Every time 
there is a crainage canal put through 
I find new fossil deposits, and I sure 
get a kick out of digging them out.— 
J. E. Moore. 

“eo 
At 92 Reads Hobbies 
oO 

Newark, N. J—I am past 92 years 
old and a reader of Hospptes.—Y. W. 
Welcher. 

“oor 


Wanted Adjectives 
oo 
Wichita, Kans—I only recently 
made the acquaintance of HOBBIES, 
and will you please think of a dozen 
or more adjectives that you like and 
then you'll kno~, something of my de- 
light in it. In a recent number the 
lines by Jessie Le Muck strike a re- 
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sponsive cord in me—I, too, was a 
“Buttonaire” once upon a time and 
the collection of quaint buttons gath- 
ered during the decades of 1860 and 
"70 are precious to me. Now Iam a 
grandmother, taking pleasure in mak- 
ing a “charm” string for little grand- 
daughter. I buy the buttons. How- 
ever some have given us buttons when 
we show the string. One friend said, 
“but no sentiment is attached to the 
buttons you buy.” I replied that the 
sentiment will come thirty years 
hence when Ellen will say, “this is a 
toy Grandmother made for me when 
I was five years old.” To HoBBIEs, 
I wish that your shadow may never 
grow less.—Mrs. Cyrus M. Beachy, 
“e6" 


Brief Notes From Readers 
a 


Rockford, Iil_—Here is my renewal. 
I want to congratulate you for the 
bigger and better HoBBIES. You are 
certainly putting out a wonderful 
magazine fo~ the collector in all lines. 
I have been a collector for more than 
thirty-five years, and I have not 
found a magazine that equals HopBirs. 
Every collector should be a subscrib- 
er.—Henry A. Lambert. 

@ 

Scotia, Calif—A sample copy 
which I secured, calls for more of the 
same. Use the enclosed dollar to put 
my Nmame on your mailing list.— 
Frank Nein. 

@ 

Mount Tom, Mass.—Enclosed find 
money order for renewal. I think 
HosBiEs is a worth-while publication, 
and I should not want to miss a single 
issue. I have each copy from its 
beginning and think it improves with 
each issue.—Myron J. Parsons. 

. 

Kennewick, Wash.—I enclose $1 for 
which please enter my name for one 
year’s subscription. HoBBIES is by 
far the best magazine of its kind that 
I have ever seen.—Leone E. Skeen. 

e 


“We made several very good con- 
tracts through our ad in Hossigs.” 
Agnes Black, Illinois. 

o 

Kenosha, Wis.—I im certainly glad 
to renew my subscription to HOBBIES 
for I think this magazine is by far 
the best for the hobbyst Hossies 
covers so many hobbies that it is 
bound to be good. My renewal is en- 
closed.—Don W. Stewart. 

@ 

West Philadelphia, Pa:—I consider 
HosBiESs the best ever, and I am in- 
deed pleased to have the privilege of 
renewing.—L. Fridy. 

5 

Milwaukee, Wis.—I enjoy reading 
HOBBIES very much. Anyone with- 
out a hobby reading it can’t help but 
start one.—Edwin H. Thurow. 
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Champaign, Ill—Please find en- 
closed $1 to continue my subscription 
to Hoppies. I have been a subscrib- 
er of this fine magazine since the 
first issue. It is the best.—EHlmer 
Wright. 

e 


Massachusetts——Here is my check 
for anothe year’s subscription to 
Hopsies. Don’t know when mine ex- 
pires but am so darn afraid that I 
will miss a number, that I am remit- 
ting now.—Alfred Crocker. 


a 


Carnegie, Okla.—Hossies is the 
best collectors’ magazine I ever read. 
—D. R. Shepherd. 


e 


Salem, Oregon.—Please send me 
Hossies for one year. My remittance 
enclosed.. Hopsiks is one of the fin- 
est magazines in America, and I 
haven’t the nerve to use my friend’s 
magazine every month.—Loyal A. 


Warner. 
oO 


Moravia, N. Y.—Here is my dollar 
for another year of good reading, re- 
liable information and very many 
pleasant hours with my own two hob- 
bies.—H. K. Crofoot. 


e 


St. Joseph, Mich—HossBies is my 
favorite magazine. I collect every- 
thing—Indian relics, coins, stamps, 
antiques, rocks and minerals, Civil 
War relics, curios, arms and sea life. 
Here is my renewal.—Billy Shearer. 


& 


Chicago Ill—Enjoy HOBBIES so 
much, just can’t afford to miss a 
number. MHere’s my dollar.—Mrs. 
James Citizen. 


e 


Canada.—Enclosed find $1.75 for 
renewal of subscription to what is 
really the finest of all hobby maga- 
zines in the world. There is not one 
anywhere else that is half as good. 
Best wishes for its continual success. 
—Chas. T. Marshall. 


e 


Roxbury, Mass.—Please send Hos- 
BIBS C0 sce This magazine sub- 
scription is my fifth which indicates 
how much I believe Hopsiss will in- 
terest my friends—Mrs. C. T. Cot- 
trell. 

o 


Wyoming, Ill—Throigh an over- 
sight, I failed to renew my subscrip- 
tion to Hoppies for another year, and 
I sure war.. the magazine. Am en- 
closing my check for $2 for two year’s 
renewal. Please send me a copy of 
the May number at once. I am com- 
pletely “lost” without the regular vis- 
its of HoBBIES, the most interesting 
among the magazines that reach my 
desk.—J. F. Schureman. 
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machine displayed recently. Its use 
might have to be confined, however, 
to the making of clothes for the flea 
family or dresses for the collection of 
miniature Mexican dolls. 

A snuff bottle of yellow glass, 
hardly more than two inches tall fits 
very well into this collection. It has 
probably come down from the Golden 
Age of the Pharaohs. Like many of 
the old snuff bottles, it is decorated 
with a hand painted scene on the in- 
side of the bottle. The painting was 
done by manipulation of the artists’ 
finger nails. China is also represented 
with cricket cages, an arena in which 
cricket fights are held, and beauti- 
fully decorated tiny dishes from 
which these “chicks of the hearth” as 
they are know:. in China, are fed. 

There are many other small ob- 
jects, the guns, ivory carvings, Rat- 
tan furniture, playing cards, bells, 
and books. So extensive is the assort- 
ment that the name, the “World’s 
Largest Exhibit of Tiny Things” is 
well applied. What a satisfaction, 
after thirty-three years of pursuing 
a hobby to be able to append a 
worthy and significant title. What 
memories of pleasant hours and in- 
teresting associa“*ons are stored up 
in the consciousness of the collector. 
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Tours Familiar Pioneer 


Trails 


The Lincoln Group of Chicago, of 
which Henry Horner, Governor of the 
State is chairman, J, Henri Ripstra, 
Secretary; and Jewell F. Stevens, 
Vice-Chairman, made up an automo- 
bile caravan on June 9 and journeyed 
over the historic trail from Chicago 
to Danville, Ill. The group partici- 
pated in the dedication and unveiling 
of a boulder at Watseka, IIll,, mark- 
ing the site of the post Gordon S. 
Hubbard, intrepid trader, established 
as his Iroquois River station on his 
route between Danville and Fort 
Dearborn. J. Henri Ripstra officiated 
in dedicating the large boulder. 
Hubbard’s epic journey to Danville 
for reinforcements when Fort Dear- 
born was menaced by Winnebagos 
was recounted at the ceremony. His 
route still stands today as the shortest 
engineers can trace, 

At Danville, where important years 
of Lincoln’s life were spent, the club 
stopped for luncheon and a program 
in which many prominent persons 
participated, In Danville is the his- 
toric Barnum Building where Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Ward Hill Lamon 
had their law office. Also the well 
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Unusual Autograph 
Quilt for Sale 


Ladies of the M.E. Church, Cal- 
houn, Ky., Are Offering to 
the Highest Bidder: 

A Blue Eagle Quilt autographed 
by Hugh S. Johnson, surrounded 
by 48 blue stars, each star con- 
taining the au h of a gov- 
ernor embroidered in white sur- 
rounded by the outline of a respec- 
kag A state. The background is 

white. 


Send your offers to: 


MRS. J. S. OWENS, Chairman 
CALHOUN - - KENTUCKY 























known old M’Cormick House, head- 
quarters for Lincoln, Davis and the 
circuit riders is located here, Lincoln 
students will recall that Lincoln had 
his last view of the Illinois prairie 
from the rear platform of his special 
train, as he passed through Danville 
at 12:10 P.M., enroute to Washington, 
D. C. On November 13, 1859, while 
attending court in this city Lincoln 
signed the contract with James A. 
Briggs for the delivery of what later 
was known as the “Cooper Union 
Speech,” in New York City, an ad- 
dress that brought to the East the 
realization that he was presidential 
timber. 


Notes From a German Album—Churches of Germany 


S| | ed 


THE following notes give some de- 

tails of the history and relics of 
the more important churches in my 
German post card album. The ma- 
jority of the churches date from the 
Romanesque and Gothic periods of 
architecture. Some of these edifices 
were old when Columbvs discovered 
America. On their waiis are paint- 
ings executed by the greatest of the 
German painters and in their crypts 
are the tombs and monuments of 
Germany’s emperors, kings, princes, 
dukes, electors, and landgraves, her 
poets, generals, and saints. In the 
course of centuries many of the older 
cathedrals have become the reposi- 
tories, for relics not only of saints 
and heroes but curiosities of tne old 
pagan creed of the Saxons. 

The Garrison Church at Potsdam 
contains the remains of Frederick the 
Great and of his father Frederick 
William I., the founder of th: church. 
French eagles and flags, captured in 
1813-1815 and in 1870-1871, are sus- 
pended on each side of the pulpit. The 
uniforms worn by the three allied 
monarchs during the cam aign 


By THEODORE RHINEAR 


against Napoleon in 18:3 are pre- 
served in a mahogany chest behind 
the pulpit. 

St. Michael’s Church at Hildes- 
heim, formerly belonged to the Bene- 
dictines. It was founded by Bishop 
Bernward and was consecrated in 
1033. The church was afterwards 
injured by a fire and restored in the 
12th and 18th centuries. It is con- 
sidered one of the finest Romanesque 
churches in all of Germany. The 
crypt beneath it was consecrated in 
1015. The beautiful paintings on the 
flat wooden ceiling of she nave, con- 
sisting of prophets, church fathers, 
Christ as judge, etc., on a deep blue 
ground, date from the close of the 
12th century, and are the only works 
of this kind north of the Alps. The 
crypt cortains the monument of St. 
Bernward, dating from the 13th cen- 
tury which is surrounded by a spring. 

The Cathedral of Hildesieim is in 
the Romanesque style, erected in 
1055-61, on the site of an carlier 
church. It was entirely disfigured in 
the interior by repairs made in 1730. 
The brazen doors were executed by 


the Bishop Bernward in 1015 and are 
adorned with sixteen reliefs depicting 
the “Fall and Redemption of Man” 
and are of considerable merit. The 
Irmensaule, a small polished c»lumn 
of cale-sinter near the choir, is said 
towhave been erected by the ancient 
Saxons in honor of their God Irman, 
or Irmin. On the right of the high 
altar is the gilded Sarcophagus of St. 
Godehard, with figures of the Apos- 
tles, which dates from the 12th cen- 
tury, while on the left is the Tomb of 
St. Epiphanus, with silver reliefs of 
the same period. The modernized 
crypt contains the Wandelkreuz, sup- 
posed to date from the 9th century. 
On the external walls of the cathe- 
dral crypt extend the branches of a 
rose bush which according to tradi- 
tion was planted by Louis the Pious, 
and proved by existing documents to 
be over 800 years old. 

The Cathedral of Magdeburg, a 
noble and massive structure, was 
erected in 1208-1363 on the site of 
the ancient Benedictine church, which 
had been burned down. The towers 
were completed about 1520, and the 
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whole edifice restered under Freder- 
ick William III. In the chapel be- 
neath the towers is the Monument of 
Archbishop Ernst, one of the earlier 
works of the celebrated Vischer of 
Nuremberg, completed in 1497. Be- 
neath a simple slab in the choir re- 
poses the Emperor Otho I., who died 
in 978, and behind the high altar lies 
his consort Editha, daughter of Ed- 
ward the Elder of England. She 
died in 947. Her monument probab- 
ly dates from the 14th century. 
Among the show pieces are Marshal 
Tilly’s helmet, staff, and gloves, and 
an indulgence chest of the notorious 
Tetzel who stired the ire of Martin 
Luther. 

St. Martin’s Church at Brunswick 
was erected in the 18th and 14th 
centuries. Opposite the pulpit is the 
monument of the burgomaster Peter 
Paul, by Hans Jurg, the inventor of 
the spinning wheel, who has farther 
adorned it with a likeness of himself. 

The Cathedral of St. Blasius, or the 
Burgkirche, at Brunswick was begun 
in 1173 in Remanesque style by Hen- 
ry the Lion, after his return from 
the Holy Land, and completed with 
its essential parts in 1194. The mon- 
ument of the founder who died in 
1195, and his consort Matilda, who 
died in 1189, the daughter of Henry 
II., of England, with recumbent fig- 
ures in sandstone, executed shortly 
after their death; is a work of great 
value in the history of art. Nearer 
the choir, beneath a brass bearing 
a long inscription reposes King 
Otho IV. The oldest sarcophagus is 
that of the Margrave Ekbert II., who 
was a3sassinated in 1090 by his own 
servants, beside it is the tomb of Ger- 
trude, mother-in-law of Lothaire and 
grandmother of Henry the Lion. She 
died in 1117. 

The Cathedral of Bremen, begun 
in the 11th century, has a Bleikeller, 
(lead cellar), where the lead for the 
roof was melted. This cellar contains 
several mummies, some over 400 
years old. This vault still possesses 
the property of preventing decom- 
position, a proof of which is afforded 
by the dried poultry suspended in it 
some years ago. 

The Church of St. Lambert at Mun- 
ster is of the 14th century. From the 
south side of the tower are suspended 
the three iron cages, in which the 
bodies of John of Leyden, Knipper- 
dolling and Krechting, the leaders of 
the Anabaptists, were placed after 
they had been tortured to death in 
1536 with red-hot pincers. 

The Church of St. Mary is the fin- 
est edifice in Lubeck and one of the 
most admirable examples of the grave 
Gothic style peculiar to the shores 
of the Baltic. It is constructed of 
brick and was completed in 1304. The 
clock at the back of the high altar, 
dating from 1405, from which at 
noon the Emperor and Electors step 
forth, move past the Saviour, and 
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disappear on the other side, is the 
main attraction of this church and 
in fact of all Lubeck. 

The Church of St. Mary at Dantsic, 
is a noble pile, begun in 18438 and 
completed in 1508. The Dorotheen- 
Capelle in the north aisle contains the 
gem of the cathedral, a large altar- 
piece with wings, painted in 1467, a 
bold and grand conception of the 
“Last Judgement,” by Memling. It 
is said to have been painted for the 
pope, captured by pirates on its way 
from Bruges to Rome, recaptured by 
a vessel of Dantsic and presented to 
the Church of St. Mary. The French 
carried it to Paris in 1807, but it was 
restored after the war. 

The Cathedral of Konigsbere con- 
tains ancient monuments the chief of 
which is that of Albert I., Duke of 
Prussia, who died in 1568. A num- 
ber of Grand Masters of the Teu- 
tonic Order and Prussian princes are 
interred in the vaults. 

The Kreuzcapelle to the northwest 
of Gorlitz is an imitation of the Holy 
Sepulchre, constructed at the end of 
the 15th century by a burgomaster 
of Gorlitz, who undertook two jour- 
neys to Jerusalem for the purpose. 

The Cathedral of St. John at Bres- 
lau, begun in 1170, completed in the 
14th century, contains the tomb of 
Cardinal Frederick, Landgrave of 
Hessen. In his chapel is a statue of 
St, Elizabeth, executed by Floretti of 
Rome in the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury. An adjacent chapel contains 
the monument of Bishop Roth, who 
died in 1506, cast by Vischer of Nur- 
emberg, in which the bishop in high 
relief is surrounded by the six pa- 
tron saints of the country. There is 
also the monument of Duke Christian 
of Holstein, an imperial general who 
fell in battle with the Turks at Sa- 
lankemen in 1691. The monument is 
decorated with reliefs cf battles and 
Turks as caryatides. Another chapel, 
that of Count Palatine Franz Lud- 
wig, Elector of Mayence, and Prince 
Bishop of Breslau, contains two fine 
statues of Moses and Aaron dat’ :¢g 
from 1727. The Chapel of St. John 
contains Cronach’s celebrated “Ma- 
donna Among the Pines.” On the 
wall of the choir is “Christ with the 
Disciples at Emmaus,” ascribed to 
Titian. 

The Church of Wang, the parish 
church of the struggling village of 
Bruckenberg, is a curious wooden 
structure of th 12th century, pur- 
chased by Frederick William IV., in 
1844 and transferred to the village 
from its original site at Tellemarken 
in Norway. A small portion of the 
carved work is modern. 

The Church at Hochkirch contains 
a monument to Marshal Keith, an 
English Jacobite, who became a Rus- 
sian field marshal, and later a Prus- 
sian marshal and governor of Berlin 
under Frederick the Great. He was 
killed in the battle of Hochkirch on 
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October 14, 1758. This was one of 
the most disastrous and bloodiest bat- 
tles fought by the great Frederick. 
The bench on which Keith lay when 
mortally wounded was formerly to be 
seen beneath the pulpit but at the 
rate it was being cut away by relic 
hunters little of “t can now be left. 

The Cathedral of Freiberg is a late 
Gothic edifice erected on the site of 
a Romanesque church which was 
burned down in 1484. The Golden 
Porte or south portal dating from the 
12th century has interesting sculp- 
tures. In the vaults beneath repose 
44 Protestant princes of Saxony, 
from Duke Henry the Pious, who died 
in 1541, to Elector George IV, who 
died in 1694. The finest monument 
is that of the Elector Maurice, the 
work of Anthony van Seron of Ant- 
werp. Maurice was killed at the bat- 
tle of Sievershausen in 1563. High 
up in the corner of the choir is the 
suit of armor he wore at the time of 
his death. 

The Cathedral of Meissen stands 
on the Schlossberg, 160 feet above the 
town, and was founded in the 13th 
century and completed in the two fol- 
lowing centuries. Most of the an- 
cestors of the royal family of Saxony 
of the 15th and 16th centuries repose 
here, and among them the princes 
Ernest and Albert who were carried 
off by the robber knight Kunz van 
Kaufungen. Of the many monuments 
the finest is that of Friedrich “der 
Streitbare,” in bronze. The Fursten- 
capelle contains a “Descent from the 
Cross’ by Cranach. 

The Stadtkirche at Wittenberg con- 
tains altar pieces by Cranach, who 
was once burgomaster of the town. 
Luther frequently preached in this 
church. The font in bronze is by 
Herman Vischer of Nuremberg, in 
1557. The Augustine Monastery, in 
which Luther was a monk, is at Wit- 
tenberg and is now a college for 
Protestant students of theology. His 
cell, which is little changed, contains 
a few relics. Peter the Great’s name 
is pointed out among those written 
on the walls. An oak, enclosed by 
railing, outside the Elsterthor at Wit- 
tenberg, marks the spot where Luther 
publically burned the papal bull of 
excommunication on December 10, 
1520. 

The Ulrichskirche at Sangerhausen 
has a stone slab over the door which 
records that it was erected in 1079 by 
Lewis the Springer, Landgrave of 
Thuringia. He had been a prisoner 
in the Krollwitz, and according to 
tradition he escaped by a daring leap 
into the river, after having vowed to 
erect a church should his attempt 
prove successful. 

The Stadtkirche at Weimer, erected 
in 1400, possesses one of Cranach’s 
largest and finest pictures, a “Cru- 
cifixion,” containing portraits of 
Luther and Melanchthon, and the 
artist and his famliy. Herder, the 
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poet, who died in 18038, reposes in the 
nave of the church, beneath a sim- 
ple slab, bearing his motto: “Licht, 
Lieve, Leben.” The life sized figure 
of L. Cranach is now in the church 
having been brought there from the 
churchyard of St. Jacob and restored. 
The brass which marks the grave of 
Duke Bernhard, who died in 16389, is 
the most interesting of the numerous 
monuments to the princes of Weimar 
interred here. 


The Cathedral of Erfurt is a fine 
Gothic edifice and possesses a double 
portal of the 12th century. One of 
the towers contains ten bells, the 
largest of which, the “Grosse Su- 
sanna” (properly St. Maria Glorio) 
weighs nearly fourteen tons. 


The Andreaskirche at LEisleben 
contains a pulpit from which Luther 
preached, this town being the birth- 
place of the great reformer. The 
church also has some _ interesting 
monuments of the Counts of Mans- 
feld. The Church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul in this town contains a font 
in which Luther was baptised, also a 
fragment of his clock, and his leath- 
ern skull-cap. 

The Abbey Church, or Schloss- 
kirche, at Quedlinburg dates from 
1021. The crypt which was the orig- 
inal church is built over the ancient 
mortuary chapel containing the tombs 
of Henry I. and his wife Matilda. 
The “Zitter,” or treasury, contains 
such relics as the “beard-comb” of 
Henry I. and one of the water-pots 
of Cana. 

The Church of St. Elizabeth at 
Marburg was erected in 1235-83. 
Soon after the death of St. Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Andreas II, King of 
Hungary, and the wife of Lewis, 
Landgrave of Thuringia, in 1231, the 
church was erected over her tomb. 
Multitudes of pilgrims from all parts 
of Europe were attracted to the 
tomb. The Emperor Frederick II. 
caused a crown of gold to be placed 
upon the head of the saint. The 
Landgrave Philip, in order to end 
the pilgrimag-s, caused the bones to 
be removed and interred in an un- 
known spot in the church. The :ar- 
cophagus is still preserved in the 
sacristy. In 1810, the French carried 
it off to Cassel and despoiled it of 
its jewels, but it was restored to Mar- 
burg in 1814. There are carvings 
and pictures by Durer at the four 
side altars. 

The Cathedral at Fulda, with a 
dome 108 feet high, was erected in 
the eighteenth century in imitation 
of St. Peter’s at Rome. The Chapel 
of Saint Boniface, beneath the choir, 
has beneath its altar the remains of 
Saint Boniface (Winifried), a zeal- 
ous English promulgator of Chris- 
tianity, who was slain by th: heath- 
en Frisians near Dockum in West- 
friesland in 754. 
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The Moritzkirche at Coburg with 
its lofty tower, 334 feet, contains a 
monument to Duke John Frederick 
II., erected in 1598. Near it are the 
finely executed brasses, of John Casi- 
mir, John Ernest, and John Freder- 
ick V. 


The Cathedral at Minden is a fine 
edifice in the transition style, erected 
1072-1290, and restored about 1860. 
Near the south entrance, under the 
altar piece, is a long narrow picture 
by Aldegrever, a Westphalian mas- 
ter of the sixteenth century,.repre- 
senting the meeting of Charlemagne 
with the Saxon Duke Wittekind. 


The collector of church views 
should also add tombs and monu- 
ments to his collection as they form 
parts of the interiors of many an 
interesting old cathedral. In many 
cases a whole chapel is devoted to the 
memory of some great prince and 
there are many family chapels to be 
found in the cathedrals of not only 
Germany, but of France, Austria, 
Spain, and Italy. 

“oor 


Original Spode Wheel 
Is Being Exhibited 
rar) 


The original potter’s wheel of 
Josiah Spode, with which was fash- 
ioned all of the early pieces on which 
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STOLEN | 














A new service is being inaugurated 
by Hossies for the benefit of its 
readers. These notices will be printed 
free of charge to subscribers. Stolen 
material will always find its way to 
another dealer or collector, It may 
probably be recovered in this manner. 


STOLEN—Lot of land deals per- 
taining to Michigan and Wisconsin, 
1830 to 1850. Land grants by Jackson, 
Van Buren and Monroe. Lucius 
Lyon and Kinzie letters. Old maps 
of Michigan and Wisconsin. Early 
Chicago material by Arthur Bronson. 

—L. E. Dicke, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Find Lottery Netted College 
$267,000 
o 


Dusty old documents recently un- 
covered in the attic of the library at 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., 
reveal that funds amounting to $267,- 
000 were once raised to support that 
institution by two New York State 
lotteries, 

The papers were found in an an- 
cient shoe box. 

A possible solution for financially 


was built the reputation of Spode . embarrased colleges. 


ware is on exhibit in the china sec- 
tion of Marshall Field & Company, 
Chicago, for the summer months, The 
wheel, first put into service about the 
year 1770, will be sent to Henry 
Ford’s Museum in Dearborn, Mich., 
after it is exhibited at Field’s. Gresh- 
am Hassall of the Spode factory 
brought the wheel to Chicago and is 
present at the exhibit to answer 
questions as to its operation. 
“Er 


Cattle Was Let Out 


to be “Herded” Then 
2) 

Mrs, Paul Huntley, of Canon City, 
Colo., sends notes from a letter 
written by her father to a brother 
in Denver, Colo., in 1884. Note the 
custom of herding cattle out which is 
mentioned, 


“I have a splendid show for herd- 
ing this year. I have engaged one 
hundred and six head of cattle to 
me all ready so I have a fair show 
this summer.” 

“Er 


The Missouri State Museum in the 
state capitol at Jefferson City has 
been renovated and storage specimens 
catalogued through a CWA project 
supervised by the curator, Prof. A. 
C. Burill. There are some 40,000 
specimens in the collection—half on 
display and half in storage for lack 
of display room. 
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The woman who has 800 four-leaf 
clovers in her collection will be jeal- 
ous when she reads this. J. R. Davis, 
county agricultural agent of Colusa, 
Cal., is reported to have a 200 
square foot patch filled with clover 
of the four-leaf variety. 
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World’s Fair Souvenirs 


We have a few souvenirs left from 
our store at the World’s Fair last 
year which we wish to dispose of at 
these reduced prices, 


Postage prepaid. On orders of $1.00 
or more we insure at our expense, 








Souvenir Buttons -$ .05 
Souvenir Knives 

25c, 35c, 50c and 1.00 
Tie Clasps 25 





Belt Buckle and Tie Clasp Set. 
Per set 
Combination Letter Opener and 
Book Marks. Pet set __.__.___ 10 
Souvenir Bracelets, Each 
25c and .50 
Competes oo 25c, 50c and 1.00 
Wooden Nickels 05 
Lacks: THUG a ceinwe 10 
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patie ought to help. It is con- 
servative minting of more sound 
money, While what we got is not 
exactly what we should have had, it 
is as good as the usual compromise 
measure that gets through Congress. 
There is a lot of inconsistency in 
silver arguments. The single standard 
people insist that it will put the price 
of silver so high that silver money 
countries cannot buy from us, Yet 
China and other silver money coun- 
tries have already expressed their 
pleasure over the measure because it 
will lend strength to their basic cur- 
rency. 

Silver purchase will place into the 
pockets of the average American 
citizen $10 more currency. (Don’t 
spend it before you get it.) The per 
capita circulation has now reached 
about $40. That is higher than it has 
ever been—about $5 per capita higher 
than it was in the flush times. Of 
course there is more circulating 
medium needed now because fewer 
people have bank accounts. Many 
communities are not serviced by 
banks. There is a lot of currency 
still hoarded. Naturally there would 
be a demand for more currency to 
carry on even a smaller volume of 
business because of the lack of bank- 
check facilities, Currency expansion 
has been brought about by issuing 
government bonds which were pur- 
chased by banks and rediscounted. 
Currency can be expanded along those 
lines as long as Uncle Sam is willing 
to keep putting himself in debt. When 
the time comes that a majority of 
investors begin to fear Uncle Sam 
will not be able to pay those debts 
that kind of money will begin to 
depreciate in value, Some think we 
are near the breaking point now. 
Others think we could absorb more 
government securities but it is bad 
policy to keep piling up the national 
debt. We read on the financial page 
where one of the big brokerage houses 
advocates the expansion of currency 
through bank credits. That can be 
done too, but that is what broke us 
before. That always leads to the 
vicious cycle. Interest charges and 
easy money increases prices until an- 
other breaking point is reached. Credit 
inflation breaks the individual, the 
banks, and the government although 
it is all right while the upward curve 
of the cycle is in swing. 


Gy 
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Silver certificates are safe, sound 
and sensible at this time because we 
need more currency which the bank- 
ing system cannot supply. It puts 
back of every dollar issued a sound 
tangible without putting us further 
into debt. Some of the bunk promul- 
gated against silver by people who 
ought to know better is the assertion 
that we will pay out gold to buy 
silver. No gold will be paid out. 

It was apparent we were not get- 
ting anywhere along either lines that 
have been pursued before. Expansion 
through bank credits failed for both 
Hoover and Roosevelt because neither 
the people nor the banks wanted to 
do it, The average banker is deter- 
mined that he is not going to expand 
credits regardless of government 
prodding. His practical experience 
guides him away from that course. 
Conditions simply are not right for 
it. On the other hand the borrower 
feels the same way. He is loathe to 
load up with notes payabie without 
a better demand for his commodity. 

The silver plan will prove ideal in 
every way if the countries of the 
world join to pay international 
obligations with three parts gold and 
one part silver, and if we go ahead 
forgetting the rest of the world for 
the present and get our own buying 
power restored the rest of the world 
will be more inclined to fall in line. 
What is needed now is world leader- 
ship and they look to us for that. 

The president is either an adroit 
politician or the recipient of good 
advice on this question. It is apparent 
that he led the conservative New 
York group to believe that he favored 
the single (gold) standard. At the 
same time it was apparent that he 
led the western group (including 
Father Coughlin) to believe he was 
going to help silver. No doubt the 
jam he found himself in was anything 
but pleasant but he certainly maneu- 
vered it to satisfy both in masterful 
fashion. 

At the same time he probably 
avoided a silver fight in the next 
Democratic convention that would not 
be so pleasant for him to listen to. 

There should be no opposition to 
the use of silver except among those 
who are in position to manipulate 
money under the gold standard or 
through bank credits. Silver has al- 
ways been used for money as far 
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back as we can find a record of eco- 
nomics, There never was a nation, 
great or small, since the beginning 
of history that did not use silver 
money. There is no experimentation 
to it. There should be no argument 
about it. We never could see how 
Republicans should argue against 
silver when Alexander Hamilton in- 
sisted on the bimetal standard and 
made the real silver dollar the stand- 
ard basis of our money at the 
beginning of the government. Natu- 
rally silver will not be popular in 
New York because New York is in 
position to profit from the manipula- 
tion of bank credit and the manipula- 
tors could get rich on _ inflation 
through bank credit while the cycle 
is on the upward curve. They can 
also play at the historical game of 
busting each other and starting 
panics, They say nobody will be 
benefitted but the eight silver produc- 
ing states. Anything that can help 
make eight states prosperous will soon 
help the rest of the country. New 
York will find itself just as able to 
spend those silver certificates as any- 
body else. In fact, the lion’s share of 
this new money will flow immediately 
to New York where bar silver is held 
in vaults, useless to anyone, and now 
that it will be moved to the sub- 
treasury and certificates issued on it, 
that silver will be put to work. It 
will do everybody some good. It 
should not be claimed that this is 
going to be a panacea. Work and 
budget-balancing are the real steps 
that will cure our troubles. 


* * * 


The “Century of Profit” is on again 
—the racket which calls itself a 
World’s Fair, under the mis-manage- 
ment of the Dawes-Radnitzer gang. 
Some half-way intelligent Chicago 
people say they were under the im- 
pression for quite awhile that the for- 
eign villages had something to do 
with a foreign country. If you 
don’t see it this year you can 
see it next year or the next. It will 
be there for a long time. Ford has 
a creditable exhibit and the layout is 
better than last year. As a Fair it 
is not nearly so good because the Gen- 
eral Exhibits building is about half 
deserted and very few of the State 
spaces are occupied. As an amuse- 
ment park, for which it was planned, 
it is better. It is not as big as Coney 
Island or as dignified as Atlantic 
City but makes a fairly good amuse- 
ment park for a western town. It is 
not a civic enterprise but a privately- 
owned scheme and it will be a long 
time before the people of Chicago get 
that bunch off the lake front. Poli- 
ticians of both parties have their fin- 
ger in it and they have it so they 
can’t lose. On the other hand they 
are pretty sure they will make plenty 
and they are going to keep it there 
for many years to come. Concession- 
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aires are taking an awful drubbing 
and there will probably be some real 
fun between the fair management 
and their victims, before it is over. 

If you attend the Wings of a Cen- 
tury, one of the features owned by 
the Fair, it might be interesting to 
know that the actors putting on four 
shows a day seven days a week are 
paid between fifteen to twenty dollars 
a week. 

Some say that regardless of the 
merits or demerits of the Fair we 
ought to keep still because if it brings 
a few people here it will help Chi- 
cago. If we don’t care what repre- 
sentations we make to get them here 
that might be true but our contention 
is that the same amount of money 
spent on permanent attractions would 
make Chicago a center of sightseeing 
for visitors to the fourth largest city 
in the world. The Fair claims they 
spent thirty million dollars including 
what the concessionaires spent. They 
spent it, yes, but by far the greatest 
part of it went for officials’ salaries 
and promotional expense. It was not 
represented in actual construction 
work. Not more than a very few mil- 
lion was put into actual construction; 
same say not over ten per cent. Had 
this thirty million dollars been taken 
and put into more institutions such 
as the Field Museum, the new Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry, the 
Art Institute, Shedd Aquarium, the 
Planetarium, Chicago Historical So- 
ciety, Merchandise Mart, Furniture 
Mart, Elks Memorial, and mazny other 
such attractions, the city would at- 
tract millions annually instead of get- 
ting them here for a few months only 
to be disappointed by finding an 
amusement park operating under the 
guise of a World’s Fair. 


* * * 


A very interesting proposition has 
recently been made to me by an 
Ecuadorean engineer whom I met 
while in South America, He urges 
me to buy an old cruiser which the 
government would sell for the price 
of junk, as any old boat will do so 
long as it carries a few good cannons. 
I am to bring just enough men to 
man the cruiser and he will furnish 
50 soldiers. We will then capture 
the Galapagos Islands which belong 
to Ecuador. He says Ecuador has no 
navy and his 50 soldiers on a well- 
armed cruiser could whip the entire 
Ecuadorean army, but there would be 
ho opposition since that country is 
torn by revolution at this time. The 
Galapagos Islands lie on the Equator 
a few hundred miles off the South 
American coast. They are very cool, 
however, because the cold Humboldt 
current from the Antarctic turns at 
the Equator and flows through them. 
He says we would not need many 
provisions to feed the army because 
turtles weighing 300 pounds are 
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plentiful and their meat imitates 
every known kind of poultry and 
animal. There is an ample supply of 
coconuts, fish, berries, fruit and other 
things to eat. I am to be King of 
Galapagos and he is to be General- 
issimo, 

As soon as we have captured the 
Islands we will divide them up giving 
each soldier plenty of land. Then we 
will build a big resort hotel which 
my co-conspirator is sure will be 
filled the year round with visitors 
from Los Angeles who could get 
there in three days’ sailing. We are 
having stamps designed now and col- 
lectors should get ready to order new 
sets from the Kingdom of Galapagos. 
Any reader of Hossies who wishes 
to join the expedition should get in 
touch with us at once. 


* * * 


We hear from Washington that 
plans are under way to stimulate 
building as a help in restoring pros- 
perity. At the same time the building 
material groups get together under 
N.R.A. codes and proceed to rais¢« 
prices, If material remains cheap 
enough to stimulate building a lot 
of rehabilitation work would go ahead, 
provided, of course, the high cost of 
labor in some lines could be reduced. 
We have been doing a lot of rehabili- 
tation work lately and it is quite 
discouraging to find how many work- 
men are still imbued with the idea 
that if they really work they are 
working themselves out of a job and 
that it is smart to stall around and 
stretch the work out, We have em- 
ployed men in almost every’ branch 
of building and when we see the atti- 
tude of most of them we make a 
short job of it. We soon determine 
to spend as little money as possible 
and let the rehabilitation work go 
until such time as we can get proper 
value for our money. The scarcity of 
money today ought to demand an 
honest day’s work for an honest day’s 
pay. 

Thousands of our readers will agree 
with us on this point. For instance, 
we are called upon to pay $2 an hour 
for an electrician and many other 
branches of the building industry still 
insist upon getting these robber 
prices, That is $16 a day. Many a 
business man with $100,000 cash 
capital invested in his business is not 
drawing anywhere near that much 
out of it. 

It is unreasonable that these groups 
should persist in exorbitant wages in 
the face of all the sacrifices the public 
has made in this depression, often 
amounting to actual mental and 
physical suffering. When we find that 
we have to give twelve issues of 
Hospices Magazine in exchange for a 
half hour’s work we absolutely rebel. 
In pinning electricians down to facts 
they admit that their work is not 
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worth that much in proportion to 
what other people give for a dollar. 
They say there are thousands of their 
men out of work and a great majority 
of them are willing to work for réa- 
sonable wages so as to stimulate a 
lot of rehabilitation that is waiting 
but they are held back by a group 
of their members who work for the 
city and other public bodies and 
naturally when they are working for 
the taxpayers they can exact the toll. 
It is to protect these few who are 
in position to bilk the taxpayers that 
others are kept out of employment. 

The crack-brained politicians at 
Washington are urging people to 
build. Who is crazy enough to spend 
his money building at these wages? 
The property is not worth it. How 
many thousands have lost their 
property because they paid for 
building costs far beyond any rhyme 
or reason? Is that no lesson to us? 
Are people expected to shoulder such 
building costs again only to find their 
property worth 25c on the dollar? 
There never was a time that property 
has been let run down and needs 
rehabilitation as it does today, yet 
thousands of property holders, who 
might have a little money, will not 
put it in circulation as long as they 
are being gouged for exorbitant costs. 
As long as this maladjustment lasts, 
as long as some must sacrifice to the 
hurting point while others hold prices 
to ridiculous levels, we can expect 
nothing but a prolongation of the 
depression, 

* * * 


August George Liebmann who lives 
in a suburb of Washington, D. C., 
is an appraiser of extinct securities. 
He collects Indian relics and histori- 
cal material. It might be also he col- 
lects prettily lithographed defunct 
bonds as that is quite a hobby these 
days. Mr. Liebmann predicts that in 
1938 we will enter another period of 
easy money during which our citizens 
will be drunk with visionary wealth. 
After reading his letter we went 
immediately to our doctor, lawyer 
and banker to see if they can prolong 
us until that time. 
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No, we did not buy any silver. We 
never speculated on any stock or 
commodity at any time, under any 
circumstances and we are never going 
to, Gambling is not our weakness and 
it is no temptation to us. If you want 
to know our weakness send a stamp 
for reply. 
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Add 
Three More 
to the collection of 
Cave Pictures 
GAVERNS OF THE 
PINNACLE MONUMENTS 
A reader who was inter- 


* ested in the story by Rus- 
sell T. Neville, the caveman, 



























; im the June issue, is respon- 
ie sible for our printing here 
three more pictures pertain- 
ing to caves. These recently 
appeared in the Standard Oil 
Bulletin of California and 
are reprinted here by special 
permission. 


ENEATH the. tumbled rocks of 
the Pinnacles National Monu- 
ment, in San Benito County, Cali- 
fornia, is a connected series of caves. 
An excellent trail threads through 
them, ascending by easy stages from 
entrance to exit; where necessary, 
concrete steps and pipe-rails have 
been provided. Visitors should carry 










One example of the hanging rocks to be seen during 
the trip through the caves. This one is at the 
western portal. 


flashlights, although crevices between 
the massive rocks piled every which 
way admit varying amounts of light 
into the caverns save in two places, 
where Stygian darkness reigns. The 
caves are dry overhead and under- 
foot, although pools of water are 
found in stone basins so regularly 
formed they seem man-carved. There 
are a few places where the explorers 
must stoop; but for the most part 
the half-mile underground trip is 
easily and comfortably made. One tre- 
mendous rock beneath which visitors 
walk has been estimated by engineers 
to weigh a quarter of a million tons. 
Everywhere are seen leaning rocks 
and suspended rocks, rocks at every 
angle, but there is no danger; the 
units of this geological hodge-podge 
are wedged firmly into place and can 
not fall. 

A grateful coolness is always 
found on this subterranean trail. 
Apyroaching the entrance, up the 
rugged and beautiful canyon, a cool 
breeze meets the explorers—welcome 


he niet ee ee te rocks indeed in warm weather. 
s picture gives an idea of the size e s . ‘ ‘ 
under which and between which the visitor walks Guides are provided for this trip, 


in the caves. for which no charge is made. 
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Deep within the caves, the trail wanders around projecting rocks and between jagged edaes; often for 

long distances the roof is composed of one huge mass—as is the case in this picture. This photograph, 

taken with artificial light, shows the typical formation of the caves—dry, airy, cool and comfortable, 
with no difficult climbing and no danger whatever. 
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Quilts Suggest Coolness in Summer Exhibitions 


Qe grandmother stitched on tiny blocks diligently in the winter so 

that her beds would be adequately equipped, cool and fresh looking 
during the summer. The art of quilting has been revived during recent 
years, and displays and contests ‘have been conducted in department 
stores to good advantage. Standard patterns run into the thousands. 
One reader say that she is a collector of quilt paterns and has about 
2,000 different designs. s 
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Blue Moon Club Notes 


==> 
By M. A. RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Special Notice 
o> 


It is with regret I announce the resig- 
nation of our President, Robert A. Jones, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., who has filled so 
well the position since the Blue Moon 
Club was organized. Due to business 
which keeps him out of touch with the 
club he feels that for the good of the 
club someone who could devote more time 
to the hobby should be appointed. I am 
sure club members are grateful for the 
fine way in which he filled the presidency. 
May success in other lines be his also. 

W. G. Fountaine, of Columbus, Ohio, 
has been appointed successor to Mr. 
Jones. The directors feel that Mr. Foun- 

ne will likewise uphold the high stand- 

s of the Club, and help to direct it 
% further achievements. 


What's What 
in Label Collecting 
o 


Ideal is the name of a new label now 
on the market. It is a big improvement 
over the older two styles, made in U.S.A. 


It is reported that Japan, in order to 
cater to American business, has come 
out with a label Called American Rose. 


At the soihion. Ph the there are three 
types of Moderne label made by the 
Federal Match Company. There is also 
a new Foremost brand which is a de- 
cidedly classier label than the older one 
out a short time ago. 


And of course you know Fairfax Hall, 
Toppy, and Baby Stuart are also out 
by the same company. 

* * s 

Booklet No. 2 listing the labels of 
Belgium will be available from the Secre- 
tary about the first of July. Price, 35 
cents. (Please do not send stamps.) 

ss ¢ * 

Do not request the Secretary to hold 
the catalogue unless you expect to remit. 
Seventy-eight requests were made by 
letter or card for booklet No. 1. When 
notified only 29 actually sent for them. 
This means a loss of time and money to 
the club. ar 


Booklet No. 1 is the keynote of all 
booklets, and without it some collectors 
may have trouble in understanding the 
catalogue. 

* . + 

With the advent of summer many col- 
lectors will lay aside their pecs till 
cooler days. But even so remember to 
pick up the new labels as they come 
out, or any scarce types even if you 
do not mount them in the album till 
colder weather. o 

Here is a hint just given me by a 
new member and so I pass it on. Break 
the wood before soaking which will 
allow the water to get under the label 
and it will come off much easier, 

a * * 


Wonder if the cover collectors are los- 
ing interest even with all the new sets 
being put out by the Diamond Company. 
No cover fan has joined us in over three 
months. 


——————_=0=>—— 


Post Card Collecting 


e=0= 
By ROBERT RESSLER 


REETINGS, fellow collectors! I have 

information on a few clubs. _ The 
first is the Guiana Hobby Club. It is 
a small club founded by J. E. Humphrey, 
Georgetown, Demerara, British Guiana, 
and has members in a number of _coun- 
tries, including British Guiana, Brazil, 
Trinidad, Grenada, United States, Canada, 
England, Scotland, France, Germany, 
Netherlands, Latvia, Egypt, Dutch East 
Indies, Australia, New Zealand, Japan, 
Syria, and Hawaii. 

Another is the Corona founded by 
Tsunehiko Fukuda, Tokyo, Japan. The 
Corona is the only club of its kind in 
the Orient. This club is the premier one 
in the East, and it has many members 
in about 100 countries, states or islands. 
Therefore, all members can easily col- 
lect many beautiful cards and curios 
from all parts of the world, not forgetting 
the mysterious Eastern countries of 
which the view scenes and types are 
most remarkably beautiful and curious. 

We now turn to a few cards. I have 
a few that are interesting to me. I have 
Seychelles. One shows 


chelles are located about 100 “mles off the 


East coast of Africa. Another card that 
is interesting and rare shows a group 
of Belgian soldiers at Camp Ziest. It was 
sent by Alfred Leysen, fifth regiment of 
Lignel/3, second division to a friend in 
the United States on the tenth of 
October, 1914. It was entered as military 
mail and bears no postage. The sender 
was perhaps a naturalized American en- 
tered in the army of his mother country. 
Cario, Egypt, has two views that have 
found their way into my collections. One 
is a view of Pyramid de Sakkarah ana 
the other is a view of Avenue dea 
palmlere a Gezireh. While we are in the 
East we might visit Persia. Here we 
would expect a very beautiful colored 
card, but to our disappointment we find 
that only the photo type card is made 
here. It is black on white, resembling a 
snapshot. The only card have from 
Persia is from the city of Teheran, show- 
ing Pahlevi Avenue named after His 
Imperial Majesty, Persia’s beloved king. 
The avenue is in front of the palace 
and is newly paved with stones, so my 
correspondent tells me. Little do we 
realize that there are larger countries 
that issue cards just as interesting as 
the smaller countries. Take Morocco for 
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example. I have a number of cards from 
that country that are good enough to be 
in my collection. Odd as it. may seem 
most of the countries in Africa and the 
Near East, with the exception of per- 
haps Egypt, Palestine and Turkey, do 
not have colored cards, 

I have two other cards that are unique 
and interesting. Both are Toledo views, 
which have passed through different 
countries and then back to Toledo. This 
type is known as a traveling card, in 
that it travels from one country to an- 
other collecting stamps as it- goes. My 
first card went to Haiti, iba, and 
then to me. The other card went to 
Canada, to Brazil, to Italy, and back 
to me. To obtain this type one must 
have the cooperation of friends in the 
foreign countries. There is no scenic 
value to these cards, but they are valu- 
able for their uniqueness and philatelic 


interest. 
“36" 


Acknowledgement 
o 


J. A. Ross, of Montclair, N. J., 
has sent us a Jaroscopic picture, an 
unusual curio in the art line that is 
made with view postcards. 

Cachets: Cachets were received 
from the following: U. S. Ry. Postal 
Car Exhibit, mailed on the official 
opening day of the 1934 World’s 
Fair from Fred Geyer, Chicago. 
Tennessee Sesquicentennial from R. S. 
Kelly, sponsor. Two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary cachet of the 
settlement of Perth Amboy, N. J., 
from the Chamber of Commerce. One 
celebrating 250th anniversary of New- 
ton, Pa., from George A. Hill, P. M. 


. “eo° 
Clippings Acknowledged 
o 


C. H. Thomas (3) 
Waldo C. Moore (12) 
Grace W. Farnsworth (1) 
George Remsburg (15) 
C. Weir Kirk (6) 

Paul Rowe (7) 

Clyde Nickum (9) 
Frank C. Ross (1) 

M. Sorensen (1) 

Hoyt M. Fleming (30) 
Mrs. Paul Huntley (75) 
Anthony J. ae y (3) 
Henry Priebe (2) 
Frances Bohny Zackert (1) 
Anthony Kigas (75) 
Heim Brothers (1) 

Cc. J. Alton Means (8) 
D. E. Chichester (1) 
M. Sorensen (3) 

Earl W. Baldwin (5) 
Roy W. Carlson (2) 
Bert Gilson (2) 

Vern P. Kaub (1) 

M. Sorensen (2) 


“Gor 


A Hartford, Conn., woman has 
just completed a series of postmarks 
on a letter which includes the post- 
offices of Adam, Eve, Eden and Gar- 
den, the latter being the mark of Gar- 
den, Mich. The post mark “Adam” is 
from Adam, Va.; “Eve” from Eve, 
Ky., and “Eden” from Eden, Vt. 








WANTED 

ot, eee ay cash for old U. 8S. match 
bels made Lgesrge the years of 
1885 a 1910. ver your attic boxes 
and trunks for some of these old ones. 
Send them on for my inspection and 
offer. a36x 

M. A. RICHARDSON 
Box 732, Ticonderoga, New York, U. S&S. A. 
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department. 





(Cash must accompany order. 


SWAPPERS’ PAGE 


Any one roe offering for sale any article advertised under this heading will henceforth be refused the use of the 
Our readers will confer a favor on us by reportin d faith. 


ADS MUST STATE WHAT IS WANTED IN EXCHANGE, AND WHAT IS OFFERED IN EXCHANGE. 
ic per word for one time; or 3 times for the price of two Insertions; or 12 times for the price of six insertions. 
No checking copies furnished on this service.) 


g any Instances of bad 








LARGE CENTS and other eld coins ex- 
changed for Indian relics ( 
he gi candlesticks, bullet moulds, 

vil War buttons, buckles, revolvers, 
etc.—H. S. Moore, Kahoka, Mo. n12611 


WILL TRADE U. S. and _ foreign 
stamps for anything numismatic. Would 
like to trade for large pennies and bills. 
—B. R. Brady, P. O. Box 1595, Lubbock, 
Texas. jl103 


INDIAN HEAD PENNIES. Have 300 to 
swap for genuine Indian arrowheads. 
Make me an offer.—Sanford M. Lord, 
Kelso, Wash. jly102 


TRADE—Duplicator, cartooning course, 
watch. Want binoculars, rifle, motor gas 
engine.—K. Hudson, East Syracuse, M.S 

8 














AMERICAN LABORER—Vol. 1, com- 
plete. Published by Greeley & McElrath, 
1842, New York. Very scarce. Will trade 
for ‘stamp collection or old coins.—E. B. 
Fuller, R. D. 3, Sewickley, Pa. jly103 


OVER 300 YEARS. Works of William 
Cowper, bishop of Galloway, printed 
1629. Also Confederate and Federal frac- 
tional paper currency. Exchange for In- 
dian relics—A. W. Weigel, 1245 East 
128rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. jly103 


FIVE DOOLITTLE COVERS, Cat. 
a 50; German War Money; used Air 
ails; Misc. covers. Want Uv. 8&., 
or Se have you?—Captain H. Pe- 
ters, Woodside, L. I., New York Os 
yo4p 


MAGAZINES—Back numbers, all kinds. 
om ate stock in the country. Want coins, 
relics. Prompt service. — Jos. 

Farocta, 217 Willow Ra., Dunkirk, N. Y. 
jly1 2441 


DIME NOVELS Exchanged—TI have 
over 3,000 to swap.—C. Bragin, 1525 W. 
12th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. pje35 


HONEY WINE FORMULA — Guaran- 
teed same ancient German formula as 
handed down by old Father Kneipp. Will 
swap for one good Columbian half or two 
good half cents or five good large cents 
or five good half dimes or five good nickel 
three-cent pieces or what have you to 
offer?—Box 313, Louisville, Ky. s3011 


GRAFLEX WANTED — Also other 
cameras, lenses, photo equipment, photo- 
graphic. and writers’ magazines, books, 
etc. Describe fully in first letter. Swap 
list and answer sent immediately.—Stotle- 
meyer, R. D. 1, Wilkinsburg, Penna. 

} 























GIVE 150 VIEW CARDS for Scotch and 
Irish manuscript genealogies. — Kenneth 
MacCallum, 3418 Jackson Blvd., ewe oo 





EVERY STAMP COLLECTOR has idle 
duplicates and empty spaces in his al- 
bums. Trade your duplicates for space 
fillers at The Swappers Club, 4406 
Augusta Blvd., Chicago. Send stamp for 
information. (No dues.) 812291 


PHOTOGRAPHS — Actual photographs, 
size 8x10 inches, gloss finish. Hundreds 
of these, aeroplane, flyers, wrecks, roy- 
-., and interesting events. A few good 
ee of Calvin Coolidge, Lindbergh, and 

nee of Wales. Desire stamps that 

catalog over 5c Scotts.—Frank Gordon, 

546 Bright St., San Francisco, Calif. 387 
au 


SMALLEST BIBLE, 220 pages, leather 
covered, imported, and Miniature Knife, 
for Indian Relics, Curios, Coins, Linceln 
Medals, Tokens or Antique Firearms.— 
Leinard, 35 S. Dearborn, Chicago. jly345 


WILL GIVE 100 fine U. S. commemo- 
ratives for 100 precancels.—John Ty 
No. Judson, Ind. jiy151 








EGYPTIAN OR BABYLONIAN aarticles 
wanted for United States and foreign 
stamps. Tell wants.—Charles Horn, 514 
B. 8th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 8384 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS—Will 
exchange specimens of Southern Illinois, 
for those of your part of the country.— 
oO. G. a, 3208 Forest Place, East 
St. Louis, I au306 


3 DIMENSIONAL POCKET STEREO- 
scope with pictures to be had in ex- 
change for magazines. Any of the fol- 
lowing one’s are acceptable: Amazing, 
Astounding, Ghost, Weird, and Wonder 
stories.—H. Weissman, 161 West 2ist 
St., New York. au366 


OLYMPIC PRECANCELS wanted for 
other commemoratives. Also have blocks, 
ete.—K. Smith, Fostoria, Ohio. jly1 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS WANTED. 
Send one from your home town and re- 
ceive fifteen choice precancels. Stamp 
appreciated.—Smith, B7, Fostoria, Oni 

y 

















HAVE HUNDREDS of items to swap 
for shotguns, rifles and revolvers. List 
free.—Swapper Abe, 36 So. Brunswick, 
Old Town, Maine. 812411 


SWAP — Printing, books, stamps ad 





commemorative stamps. Write — Strie- 
pecke, 447 Logan St., Brooklyn, N. ots 
s 





30 DIFFERENT CANADA, or 15 differ- 
ent Newfoundland for any mint block of 
4 U. S. Commemoratives, or 5 different 
mint commemoratives singles, except Bi- 
centennials and Century of Progress.— 
Albert Edgar, 100 Maple Street, Windsor, 
Ontario. au307 


| HAVE U. S. FOREIGN PRECANCEL 
Stamps, Indian Relics, Antiques to trade 
for late used Commemoratives stamps in 
100 lots. Ohio celt or 5 arrowheads for 
100 used Maryland, ete. (No S., E. torn, 
or perf. initials wanted.)—Nu Way 
Stamp Co., 125 W. Center, Marion, he od 
au34s 








A PAINTING of your family coat-of- 
arms made for you in exchange for Con- 
federate or good U. S. or Foreign wamee 
or covers, or Confederate money. I 
have many good southern and other 
books I would exchange for stamps and 
bills or other interesting items. Write 
for lists.—J. H. Du Bose, 8386 Piedmont 
Ave., Atlanta, Ga. jiy3211 


BANKERS COIN BOOK, for old con- 
noisseur jnagpsine. — Hobb by Shop, 401 
icago. jiy362 





Crilly Bldg., Ch 





EXCHANGE — Blank checklist with 
over 3,600 Cat. Nos. for ten undamaged 
commems. No N. R. A. or 2c Bicents. 
This wallet-size pamphlet is good for re- 
cording any stamp, cover, coin, etc., “yr 
lection listed in any catalogue, U. 
foreign. Ideal exchange list.—B. Das 77 
Clinton. Ave., Clifton, N. J. jly$001 


40 INDIAN PENNIES, 10 ot dimes, 1 
Colonial Coin, 1798, U. S. Copper Cent, 





20 i U. S. Pog and rare Sioux War 
Club: Trade best offer in U. 
Half "Dollars, eee Nill, Islip, Y. 
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GERMAN PAPER MONEY, Different, 
For Each Medal or Transportation Token. 
—Brown, 400 Crilly Bldg., Chicago. ” sty3es 

ly32 


WANTED—Indian ne pipes and — 
Pieces in exchange jhotgun, 
coins, razors, camera. Write for my we 
—C. M. Bruff, Hoopeston, Ill - @12441 


OLD SAMPLERS, old prints wanted. 
Will give United States and foreign 
stamps for old samplers, old prints, or 
what have you?—Charles Horn, 514 E. 
8th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 8306 











TRADE ANTIQUE GUNS, bayonets, 
swords, Indian relics, curios, old. books, 
agates, rough and polished, powder horns, 

powder flasks, elk and deer horns (not 
eounted), deer foot handle knife. death 
mask of Abraham Lincoln. ant long 
spear points or fine percussion Colt re- 
Alp dragoons, navies, etc. — Ralph 

Wingert, R. 3, Paola, Kansas. 





GUARANTEED Typewriter, Carbon 
Paper, Ribbons and Razor des_ to 
swap for mint faa aad S. Peck, Box 
1561, Tulsa, Okla. jiy383 





TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES BLACK- 
stone Law Course, nineteen twenty-eight 
edition and fifty-two ——— Guides. 
as new valued $67.50. Also rare eight 
volumes Ferrish History Arizona, as new, 
out of print, valued $40.00. Trade for 
* commemoratives, gold and half 
dollars. No Columbians. Splendid deal. 
Carriage extra. Particulars te.—M. Joe 
Murphy, Numismatist,’’ Box 405, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


WILL TRADE Canadian First Flights 
for United States First day, First Flights, 
Airport Dedications, Byrd’s, Lindbergh’s 
and Navals. —Racicot, 376 North Main 
St., Norwich, Conn. au3p 


U. S. AND FOREIGN Stamps, to — 
for old coins, Gold, Silver an 

etc., or what have you?—Archibald aH 
Parker, 236 Brackett St., Portland, ane. 











EXCHANGE original cartoons by well 
known cartoonists for other cartoon ori- 
ginals.—George T. Maxwell, 411 Beach 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. mhi2021 


NATIONAL SALESMAN TRAINING, 
set of books, like new; large hand- painted 
vase, very rare and old; small vase, @ 
beauty, from Italy; for old coins and 
stamps. What have you? 5 1932 D mint 
cents for silver dollar, Liberty seated; 
20 different mint cents for 1797 silver 
dollar, or 5 before 1874; 1849 O mint 
quarter dollar for 6 di ifferent commemo- 
rative half dollar, uncirculated; 1795 half 
dollar for 25 large cents, before 1820; 25 
Indian head pennies for 5 1909 V.B.D 
S mint, uncirculated; 5 large V.D.B. cents 
for 1823 large cent; 400 Indian heads for 
5 silver dollars; 1802 silver dollar for 
Missouri half, no stars, or Hawaiian half, 
or 6 Isabella quarters, or 2 Washington- 
Lafayette dollars. — Paul A. Schroeder, 
800 Prentis Ave., (Apt. 545), Detroit, 
Michigan. jly1031 


TRADE—10,000 political campaign and 
advertising celluloid buttons. Will give 5 
all different buttons for every street car 
transportation tokens you send, or will 
give 2 for 1 of your duplicates. —E. S. 
Cole, 10 Berbro Ave., Upper ye af 
Penna. jly173 


Have 45 va- 
I. Mitchell, 
jiyl 











WILL SWAP CACTUS. 
rieties) for Indian arrows. 
Temple, Tex. 





1 HAVE a 82 rifle, rim fire, Wess 
patent, 1864, fair Ore. will trade tor 
Pos' , hoa any kind.—F. O. Poole, 
Deer Park, Ohio. jiy305 


GOOD U. S. COLLECTION of over 300 
different stamps mounted. Will trade for 
good kodak using #120 films.—S. Jacobs, 
4429 So. Talman Ave., Chicago, Ill. ji 
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COLLECTOR’S MATERIAL — Books, 
petrified wood, antiques, he 2 ics, books 
on war, original oil and water 
pg Trade for In aa cs, old coins, 

Send 10c for lists. —Allen Brown, 
£430 ‘Hutchinson St., Chicago, Iil. aup 


TEXAS LETTERS, 1835-45, postally 

marked. Also early United States, 1766. 
1800. Wii give mint United States 

stamps.—Harry M. Konwiser, 181 Cae 
mont Avenue, New York City. 1235p 


STEAMSHIPS — Want photographs, 
postcards, cheap pictures modern Ameri- 
can merchant vessels. Have stamps, 
coins, books, cachets, curios.—R. se a Pr 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. jiy344 


WILL TRADE for U. S. or foreign 
gold coins, the following: 527 large cents, 
20 half cents, 25 2c pieces, 22 3c nickels, 
4 3c silver, 36 nickels, 56 half dimes, 60 
dimes, 80 quarters, 41 half dollars, 23 dol- 
lars and others, including 50 white cents 
and 18 colonials.—Dr. Albert Applebaum, 
627 Peoria Life Bldg., Peoria, Ill. jly106 


DIME NOVELS $0, aenaee. What 
do you have? What do you want?—Ray- 
mond L. Caldwell, 835 “Highland Ave., 
Lancaster, Pa. 12021 


|! WILL GIVE YOU good U. S. and 
foreign for your precancel accumulation. 
Send what you have for offer. (SPA 3985) 
—Francis Greeley, 90-19 88th Ave., Wood- 
haven, L, I. jly 


WILL SWAP Indian relics for U. 8S. 
Coins, Fractional pam icangy encased post- 
age stamps. A eal guaranteed. 
— us.—The ‘Trading Post, aoe 























MILITARY MEDALS and Celluloid 
Buttons Wanted. Give old Paper ener. 
old Coins, for those new to me.—R. 
liams, 4243 Sheridan, Chicago. s1y304 


WILL TRADE — Small collection of 
some 600 old coins, including large cents; 
65 old newspapers, 1797-1865; almanacs, 
1786-1865. Want printing press with type. 
Send for complete description. Square 
deal assured.—E. E. Clemons, Manlius, 
Nu. %; jl163 








200 MIXED U. S. and Foreign Stamps 
for each Transportation Token, Lincoln 
or Washington Medal. Send 5 or more.— 
ane, c/o E. T. Service, 35 S. Dearborn, 





icago. fly325 
SEND ANY QUANTITY United States 
or Fore: mixture stamps ca 


ing over three cents each; receive game 
quantity nicely assorted precancels. Bet- 





SMALL SPECIALIZED collection U. 8. 
stamps, catalog Scott’s over $2,000. Trade 
all or Gn a for ornamen or use 
articles.— 1907 Loring Pl., Bronx, 
N. 812261 


SWAPS—Will give 100 different cigar 
bands or 25 English cigarette cards for 
5 celluloid buttons. Have 80 fiction books, 
for Winchester rifle (30-30 to 44 cal.) in 
perfect condition. Trade books and maga- 
zines for steel traps and chewing gum 
picture cards. Have small house and lot, 
Chicago suburb, value $1,200. Will take 
cabin or shack in woods along some river 
as down payment.—Alfred Philipp, Box 
105, Midlothian, Il. jly107 


MALLARDS, GLADIOLI BULBS, 
collies, wild geese, perennial plants, for 
minerals, gem points, relics. — Dawson, 
Brothers, Franksville, Wis. je12001 


SEND HUNDRED United States com- 
memoratives, five each of twenty kinds, 
receive half pound ten foreign country 
unsorted mixture.—Lyndman, 55 Har- 
lem, Rochester, N. Y. jly152 


WILL. SWAP old or recent Canadian 
stamps for other British Colonies or for- 
eign.—T. Alison, 3046 Dundas St., 

















Toronto, Canada. “jly126 
SWAP COVERS, moe Labels, Stuffed 
Birds, Telescope, Boo! Geographics, 


ae. Turtle Shells, ag ‘Shells, Insects, 
rios. Want guns, swords, Oriental 
Pipes, Airmail Covers, good stamps, au- 
ographs.—Joe Shutter, 4729 Rorer Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. au306 
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100-YEAR-OLD VIOLIN in good con- 
dition, early American wall clock, Turk- 
ish coffee mill, Bennington jug, pair 
Holland wooden shoes, Russian ae 
utensils, Geographics, Commercial 
correspondence —s. Will trade — 
good stamps (U. S. only). Tell me what 
you have. — C. Lynn Coy, 3823 South 
Madison, Brookfield, Il. jly184 


CELLO, corduroy case and Pernambuco 
bow, value $115.00, and about twenty old 
and modern violins, valued from $25.00 
to $150.00 each. Have collection of 
watchmakers and engravers tools, valued 
at $250. Will swap for U. S. stamp collec- 
tions. Anyone. interested, within reason- 
able driving distance, write— B. F. Le- 
land, Minneota, Minn. 83001 


SWAP—Auto whistle, cigarette roller, 
awl, flashlight, postmarks. Want post- 
marks, etc.—Wm, Ertz, Ivanhoe, Misi 

y 


BOOKS—Recent publications in Archi- 
tecture, Engin ng and Business, Will 
exchange for flintlocks, tinder pistols or 
other Americana. Send for list. — Wm. 
ow. 10 Chatham Road, Upper oa 

a. 











HAVE PRINTER’S CUTS, books, old 
music, prints, bric-a-brac, “Antiques 
nes’”’ and others. Want books on 
Indians, Indians relics, art photos, old 
5c novels, old colored glass, milk ¢ 
etc. Send your list for mine.—Herbert 
Prestwood, 1002 Ga. Ave., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. jily105 


HERE’S WHAT I WANT—Plain Ken- 
tucky rifles in good condition; flintlock 
and patchbox Kentuckies in any condi- 
tion; hunting pouches; hunti knives; 
powder horns; flintlock parts; It’s re- 
volvers; grants. Here’s what I have 
—Crosley gem-box cabinet radio; fine col- 
lection 300 Indian relics from Miami 
Valley; about 3,000 U. S. I. R. stamps, 
mostly first issue; large number foreign 
and few U. S. coins; pioneer household 
relics; Civil War muskets, carbines, 
belts, pouches, swords; Krag _ sporter; 
7.62 Russian sporter; a few Kentucky 
rifles; 20 percussion and flintlock pistols 
and revolvers; complete set of Dickens, 
world’s greatest masterpieces, 50 volumes, 
Elbert Hubbard’s Journeys; about 40 
Harvard Classics; back issues Fortune, 
National Geographic, American Rifleman. 
—George C. Cummins, 717 Rentschler 
Bldg., Hamilton, Ohio. jly1221 








TRADE—Furniture, Glass, Fireplace 
Utensils for Indian Flints, Lincoln items, 
Relics. — Chas. Patrick, Highway 31, 
Peoria, Ohio. my12001 


WILL TRADE 2 LOTS, 25 x 100 ft. 
each, for good stamp collection. Lots are 
in restricted section of fastest growing 
town in Northern New Jersey and only 
2 miles from George Washington Bridge. 
The 2 adjoining lots sold in 1933 for 
$3.500.00 and are worth more today. 
There is a $1,000.00 mortgage on the 
property. Taxes are paid to date. _ 
road station 4 mile from property. 
genuine opportunity as property in this 
section is increasing in value yearly. 

3 collection preferred, but will 
consider foreign. Make an offer. — T. 








Prescott, 79 Matlock Street, Paterson, 
N. J. 04003 
| HA the following to onenee 


Presiden Land Grants, Conf ederate 


broken bank bills, fractional currency 
and Colonial notes, or old documents 
ng embossed revenue stamps.—Ben- 
amin B. Du Bose, 836 Piedmont Ave., 
. E., Atlanta, Ga. jly120 08 


COMMEMORATIVE %-Dollars, in ex- 
change ay’ either, Gutta-Percha Brass, 
or Celluloid Presidential Buttons of John 
Adams, Thos. Jefferson, Andrew Jack- 
son, Andrew Johnson, U. 8. Grant, Ches- 

Arthur , or Grover Cleveland. 

Write, A. B. Burkholder, Parkersburg, 

W. Va. jly308 


WILL EXCHANGE foreign coins for 
Old U. S. Coins.—William Hilt, 914 Dit- 
mas Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. au304 











WILL TRADE unimproved quarter sec- 
tion Western South Dakota land which 
is unencumbered for collection of stamps 
cataloging approximately two thousand 
dollars. Write details. — Box 921, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 8365 


WILL TRADE watches, arrowheads, 
bird points, etc., for Indian relics, guns, 
coins and broken watches.—Felix Koehler, 
Humansville, Mo. jly102 


OLD BOOKS over 100 years old to 
trade for 5 mint U. S. commemorative 
blocks, no 1c wanted, or 10 large cents, 
or 1 mint set Bicentennials or Natio 
Park issue. Books before 1790 for each 
10 mint commemorative blocks, or 25 
large cents, or 2 mint sets, Bicemtennial 
or National Park series.—J. Robicheau, 
9 Waites Wharf, Newport, R. I. s3p 


BRITISH CONSULAR _ SERVICE 
Stamps, 4 different values, to 10 shillings, 
for every 6 Bicentennial or Commemora- 
tive precancels sent me.—Archibald Sabin 
Parker, 236 Brackett St., Portland, —— 


SCRIP COLLECTORS — Will exchange 
Bourke County $1 and $5 Scrip for your 
Ouplicates. in good condition. Any quan- 
uty exchanged.—Frank E. Johnson, Mor- 
ganton. N. C. jily305 














WANT BINOCULARS, Microscope, Ko- 
dak, mint United States Coins, latest 
edition Encyclopedia. Offer books, relics, 
postcards, magazines, minerals. — Wm 
Hogan, Parrottsville, Tenn. jly324 





HAVE revolvers, rifles, stereoscope 
views and many other articles to trade. 
What do you have and what do you 
want? Swap lists exchanged. Want 
especially old coins, bills (not common 
foreign) and old gold. Government licen- 
sed for gold buying.—M. Wheatley, 1606 
Stinson Ave., Kansas City, Kans. jly309 


3.2 BEER LABELS excha ag. Send 
for check list.—Schlader, 208 
Chicago. jly362 


METER POSTMARKS. Will trade for 
symmetrical trade marks such as round, 
,oval, square, triangular, etc., appearing 
‘on letterheads, envelopes, circulars, in 
catalogues, etc. Collecting. trade-marks is 
worthwhile hobby and has real back- 
ground. I have many duplicates and 
would like to interest you. Write me re- 
garding meters. Have thousands and will 
swap for trade-marks.—Chas. W. Erdell, 
612 Montclair Ave., Bethlehem, we ems 


WANTED—U. 8S. conte dated 1795-1796. 
Also good U. 8S. and B. N. A. stamps, 
precancels, etc., Ohio Civil War tokens. 
a coins, stamps, tokens, books, etc.— 
Frank Haskovec, 12 Drive, 
Cleveland, Ohio. jly8001 


ARROWHEADS, Oriental embroidery, 
carvings, simulated pearls, books, curios, 
in exchange for Jenny Lind songs. ar- 

r’s Weekly, Dore’s illustrated books.— 

obert Anderson, 535 No. Clark Ct., Chi- 
cago. "jly325 


PRECANCELS and Bureaus to ex- 
nae for other precancels or 7c black, 
any issue.—Pierce, Box 623, Eustis, Fla, 

8 




















| HAVE Stamps, Coins, Curios, Books, 
Firearms and many other things to trade 
for Veleutines and Rs eg overs (be- 
_ 1870), i ted and patriotic _— 

fancy cancellations, especially 

69s. Let me know what you have and 
what you want.—C. G. Alton Means, 339 
Alden Ave., New Haven, Conn. jlyi2882 


BOTTLES, Glassware, China antiques 
wanted for rare cactus and succulents 
from all over the world, also have some 
purple desert bottles to ‘swap—what have 
alti = Cactus Farm, Rt. 3, San 
ego, Calif. ap12402 


AUTOGRAPHS—Bxchan e several hun- 
dred duplicates for those I do not have. 
Old prints, engravings, me ag 
exchanged for autographs.—B. H. Black- 
ford, State College, Pa. aud: 


WILL EXCHANGE for Derringers 
World War Rifles, five books entitled 
“L’Armee Francaise,” by Edouard 
taille—Elton M. Manuel, 7 Waneet 


Newport, R. I 
BICENTENNIAL AND OTHER PRE- 
Louis 


cancels for your Bureau Prints, — 
Staub, 4217 16th Ave., Brooklyn. mh1287 
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SWAP—410 double-barrel shotgun, 32 
cal, pump Colt’s rifle for U. S. coins. 
Swap 40 Indian head cents for trade 
dollar.—Leland J. Mast, Box 872, Lub- 
bock, Texas. n7001 


TRADE — Colt’s .381 Remington, .44 
C. & B., for 25-20 Remington repeating 
rifle, guitar or blacksmith’s tap —_ “x 
set (cut 7 sizes).—Andy F. Parker, R jon 








Overton, Texas. 5 
MINT U. S. and foreign for your 
—— ——— n. o— what you 
for (SPA 3985)—Francis 
Greeley, 90°19" 88th Ave. bp eee: 





| HAVE a dealer’s stock of foreign and 
British Colonials to exchange for precan- 
celled commemoratives.—J. Don Brown, 
Glenwood, Ind. au304 


WILL SEND oe “all who. value South 
American stamps to all o will return 
stamps of same value. — M. Guerrero, 


Casilla 1316, Buenos Aires, Argentine. 
412441 


FOR 300 UNITED STATES POSTAGE, 
airs, specials, d revenues, not over 
= any rs » no cur- 


1, 1,000 , Ry varieties 
Will i nanent precancels from cities under 
60, pone egg current, perforated 
ftiele” ht edged, irty cancels or 
meek 








7 ll be returned for BB er 
onl Send good stamps, good 
Send 3c postage. Pore gh 
kine” Kline Bidg., Kent, “Ohio. £12414 


TURKISH YATIGAN, walrus tusk han- 
dle (value $15), exhibited Centennial 
1776; Bronze Burmese battle axe (value 
$12); General Taylor pat flasks; United 

Fire and Fire Association fire’ marks; 
unc. Vermont, Oregon, Stone Mtn., 
Maine, Pilgrim, Columbian half dollars; 
want firearms.—Wm. Reeder, 10 Chatham 
Road, Upper Darby, Pa. au300l 


54 Me ay 7 IN BUSINESS—For Arrow- 

6c silver, 

allow 

$ Gpearhen®. or 10c silver 
old hunting knives, 

pow- 








ea 
before 1980, ibe. 
large Indian stone Pieces, 25c. 


der horn, 50c. ‘Oo swap $1.00 vue In- 
ian pipes, war clubs, Totempoles, bas- 
kets, potte! bows, rings, bracelets, 


ry, 
Colorado stone and unrefined nugget jew- 
elry rings, pin, charms, bracelets, agate 
novelties, two ge or four medium size 
agate marbles, one carat diamond, doub- 
let or 25 coin collection. For $2.00 value 
—Moccasins, war clubs, pipes, tom-toms, 
totem poles or 20 catalogued mineral col- 
lection. For $3.00 to $5.00 value—Spears, 
Navajo rugs, war bonnets and beaded 
belts. 5c value—Putter and ball bow 
and arrow or 6 stone age relics. 50c value 
—8 specimens garnet, gold and silver ore 
or collection ten different cut gems.— 
Davis Jewelry Co., Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. jly3692 


EXCHANGE of Match Labels Wanted. 
Will give Post Cards, Coins, Stamps, 
Xmas. Seals, Tram and Bus Tickets, 





Cigar Bands for Match Labels. — Parks, 
63 Stockton St., Middlesborough, Yorks, 
England. au346 





SWAP-—-Fine woodworking machinery, 
1 Park’s No. 12 cabinet shop special 
(motor driven) and 1 Park’s 24-inch drum 
sander;also Harper’s bound Weekly and 
Monthly from 1861 to 1888. Swap for fine 
U. S. stamps and old coins. ave an- 


tiques to swap also.—E. Sisco, 956 
South Church St., North Adams, —_. 
s 





CANADIAN AIRMAIL COVERS ex- 
changed for arrowheads or Commemora- 
tive stamps. — S' peries, First Street, 
Edmonton, Alberta. jal269 


YOUR SURPLUS U. S. taken in ex- 
change of . S. you can use.—431 Es. 
Broad, Elyria, Ohio. my1248 


MIND TRAINING COURSE—$5.00 used 
stamps.—“‘Cosmopolitan,”” Allahabad, In- 
dia. ap1263 


SHELL COLLECTORS NOTICE—Will 
exchange West Coast shells for those of 
your locality.—K. Althaus, 319 —_— eae 











Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 








HOBBIES 





UNIQUE POSTMARK with World War 
slogan for your stamped, addressed, un- 
sealed envelope.—Cooper, Sank, Mo. s303 








JULY, 1934 





TWO HOBBIES FOR ONE. Numisma- 
tist (new). Write first. — 2240 Central 
Ave., Dubuque, Iowa. au3 





SWAP DRAWING COURSES. Want old 
Cigarette Cards, especially Fatima, 1913- 


1914. What have you? Send full descrip- 
tion what wanted.—Fred ner, 
Pine St., Whitesboro, N. Y. - ji 


WILL EXCHANGE all kinds of cellu- 
loid buttons for Red Cross, Tuberculosis 
and Modern Health Crusade Buttons.— 

. L. Kinkead, 66 Park Ave., Glen 
Rock, N. J. au305 





OLD BOOK printed in 1675 to trade 
for the best offer in U. S. stamps, old 
coins or any hobby material. — J. 
Robicheau, c/o Waites Wharf, Newport, 
ms jiyl 


WANTED—Kodak cameras, view cards. 
Will give Malayan stamps in’ a’ 6s 





STAMP DEALERS! It will pay you to 
send me your precancel accumulation for 
good salable mint U. S.—Francis Greeley, 
90-19 88th Ave., Woodhaven, L. I, ji 


WILL SWAP Indian relics for antique 
pistols, a square deal guaranteed. Write 

us.—The Trading Post, Blackwater, Vir- 
ginia. jly363 


WILL GIVE good stamps you need in 
exchange for your precancels or match 
and medicine stamps. Send and advise 
your needs. A.P.S. 3303.—A. A. Belser, 
988 Kensington Ave., Plainfield, N. Jiu 











WILL SWAP Indian relics for Confed- 


erate stamps on covers. A square deal 
guaranteed to all. Write us.—The - 
ing Post, Blackwater, Va. jly344 





WANT SEX BOOKS. Have old coins, 
fishing tackle, etc.—Wm, P. Schramm, 
Balaton, Minn. au365: 


SILVERWARE—Simmon’s chain, ciga- 
rette case, and other items to 
trade for foreign silver coins.—Mattie R. 
Wolfe, 16 Jefferson, New Haven, aun 


PRECANCELS or a Plate No. 
blocks for 16 mm. movie camera and 
projector; high power binoculars; minia- 
ture trains and ed’ revenu U. S. Rev- 
enues; ——— revenues, a and 
Liquor stamps; mall U. 8. 

John L. Parker, 1 02 147th St. White: 
stone, A eS ee. A jly3001 


CHARACTER READING and complete 
horoscope for British Colonial stamps. 
For particulars writ ollister, 
3523 N. Seeley Ave., Chicago, th. flyép 
lished paperweights 


BEAUTIFUL, all 

of the Iowa Fossil s, Arizona onyx, 
marble and granite. ~~ ornamental and 
useful agates, Geodes, minerals, ores and 














fossils, to exchange for U. 8. ‘a 
Cc. E. Briggs, 400 18th N. E., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. au6651 





HAVE PRECANCELS and early for- 
eign stamps to trade for Precancels and 
Bicentennials. — B Saad, 661 Platt, St. 
Toledo. Ohio. ja1262i 


TRADEMARKS; Colophons or Printer’s 





marks; ‘Brand’? marks; — Head- 
ings. Will swap same.—Chas. B. White, 
17 Fernwood Rd., Summit, N. J. my152 





STAMPS EXCHANGE WANTED with 


collectors, medium and _ small. Scott’s 
basis.—Walter Ritt, 3. Dapontestreet 6, 
Vienna, Austria. £12201 





COIN BOOK, Cloth, 130 pages, Foreign 


Exchange Values, for Commemorative 
Half-Dollar.—F. Aliber, 528 a 
Chicago. 383 





SIXTY DIFFERENT pemenns views of 
Bermuda, post free, $1.00.—A. Bwoker, 
St. Georges, Bermuda. jal 2001 


SWAP—A_ dandy little shotgun, 16 
gauge, double-barrel, practically new, for 
a coin collection of equal value. No one 
er one-half cents wanted. Make offer.— 
As - Reeves, 10457 Bensley Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. aup 


EXCHANGE—U. S. Postage, Revenues, 
Narcotics, Airmails, Foreign and covers, 
for Odd Cancels, printed names and ad- 
dresses on U. S. Revenues, Transfers and 
double prints.—H. A. Washburn, M.D., 
Waldron, Ind. my12291 


INCREASE YOUR COLLECTION. Swap 
your duplicates, catalog 3c and up. Ninety 
percent Scott’s given in exchange.— 
George Keating, 260 Clinton, Jersey war. 
New Jersey. au305 











Cheah Kim Chew, {A.P.S. 12486), 
Bishop Street, Penang, Straits Bottles 
ment. au344 

TO GET ACQUAINTED — Traders 


Bulletin, a monthly magazine containing 
about 3060 swap advertisements selling for 
10c copy. None free. Ads 2c word. Offers 
subscriptions or advertising space in ex- 
change for old coins, guns, stamps, books, 
cameras, watches, curios, or what have 
you? Also have many different articles 
4 trade.. No list.—Traders Exchange, 190 

. Wells St., Chicago. my12063 


WAP — California gold tokens: $%, 

a and $1.00 sizes for stamps; coins for 

stamps or stamps for coins.—Zim Stamp 

& Coin Co., Box 1484, Salt Lake, =e 
m 


25 PRECANCELS or 10 postcards or 
needle case for each back ‘“Hobbies.”— 
Fred H. Kenney, Route 2, Eugene, 
Oregon. aui241i 


WANTED — Bicentennial and Com- 
memorative Precancels. Will exchange 
coins and stamps for them. Also want late 
National Album for S. Write what 











Drive, Cleveland, Ohio. au30ol 


WE EXCHANGE U. S. exclusively. No 
dues. Prompt, courteous, individual serv- 
ice.—224-H Erie, Elyria, Ohio. my1248 


HIGH CATALOGUE value stamps. 
Covers, minerals, fossils, Indian relics, 
coins, to trade for curios, weapons, relics, 
stamps. What have you? My stamps ca 
L- e 25c to $200.00 by Scott and no re- 

nts. “eae Curio Store, a 
my12 


FOR TRADE—One set of the War of 
the Rebellion, official records of the 
Union and Confederate armies.—Wendell 
O. Yount, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


EXCHANGE 100 foreign stamps for 5 
Indian cents; 2 large cents or small an- 
tiques. Send "stamped envelope.—Graee A. 

nn, Box 30, Sherborn, Mass. au364 


WILL TRADE 2 second-hand address- 
ograph outfits, equipped with motors, for 
any kind of collection material. Replies 
solicited from Chicago and vicinity only. 
—Addressograph, c/o Hobbies, 2810 8. 
Michigan, Chicago. 


WILL GIVE 4 Indian cents for a 1914-D 
cent.—Henry Evanson, 12 Adams Place, 
ham, Mass. n62 


INDIAN STATES Stamps given for 
your current — eat Kumar & 
Co., Saharanpur, U. P. (India). my36 


ELEPHANT GUNS, big bore or heavy 
percussion rifles wanted. Have modern 
a? .—Elmer Wright, R. 3, a 





























WILL PRINT your lists of items for 
exchange in list form, letterheads, en- 
velopes, cards, catalogues, etc., in ex- 
change for what you collect. Send me 
your wants and what you have to swap. 
I print the lists and catalogues of many 
big dealers.—Chas. Haight, Meriden, zs 

au3 


WANTED — Fine rare and semi-rare 
United States nineteenth and twentieth 
century stamps, singles, blocks and 
sheets, used and unused. Will trade fine 
rare old books, rifles, Oriental rugs, 
Paisley shawls, oil paintings, objects of 





art. What have you? In what are you 
interested?—Stamp Collector, 1621 Thir- 
tieth Avenue, San Diego, Calif. au3001 





WILL TRADE small dealers stock U. 8S. 
stamps for Official Documents Union and 
Confederate Armies, G. in, 
Americana Items and Magazines. Lists 
exchanged.—Winthrop Jones, Tewksbury, 
Mass. au3s5 




















JULY, 1934 





HOBBIES 











WANTED TO BUY: 

SELLERS, 
6 times; 2c per word, 12 times. 
for errors. 


THE MART 


DEALERS AND MISCELLANEOUS: 





We Do Not Furnish Checking Copies on Want Ads 
To those agers on a six months or yearly contract 
copy may be changed each month. To insure insertion new 
- & — reach us by the tenth of the month preceding 
tien. 
Two cents per word, 1 time; 3 pron for the price of 2; 12 times for the price of 6. 


Five cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 times; 3c per word, 
(Cash in advance.) Please write your copy plainly, otherwise we cannot be held responsible 

















WANTED TO BUY 








WANTED—Old scrap pewter. Highest 
prices paid.— Ray R. Ochenreider, 1355 
Bellows St., Akron, Ohio. my12081 





SCIENCE FICTION magazines—Amaz- 
ing stories, wonder, weird tales, astound- 
ing, ete. Will buy any quantity.— 
Charles, 238 Seventh Ave., New Tai 

° 





JOHN ROGERS PLASTER GROUPS, 
give date, condition and price. Also origi- 
nal catalogues of Regers — and 
data on life of John Rogers.—Dr. w. 
Freese, 2001 North lifornia ay le» 
Chicago. 86842 





PETRIFIED MAN Wanted. Will buy, 
rent or lease. If you have one or can get 
one write to—Lee Bertilion, Mineola, 
Texas. aus6o22 





VALENTINES AND VALENTINE 
Covers, before 1870. Also illustrated en- 
velopes and odd cancellations. All must 
be in good condition. Send on approval 
with price.—C. G. Alton Means, 339 Alden 
Ave., New Haven, Conn. jly12483 





NRA PIN BUTTONS bearing name of 
firms. Full description first letter.—J. B. 
Miller, 273 Hobart St., Perth Amboy, 
N. J. 112462 





WANTED—Small safes; mining relics; 
miniature mining machinery. —H. H. 
Lang, 2335 Corona Court. Berkeley, fate 


WANTED—Any Indian head cents for 
equal cash.—John Morfit, 5531 Clemens, 
St. Louis, Mo. jlyp 





HAND-WOVEN BLANKETS, linen 
sheets, table cloths, brass cornices, tie- 
backs, child’s drop-leaf table-—Garnet K. 
Dewey, 216 N. Oak Park, Oak Park, a 

8 





| PAY THE HIGHEST prices for your 
modern or antique silver in any condi- 
tion. Solid Silver only, no plated ware. 
—H. D. Robbins, 49 Fulton Street, New 
York City. au 





WANTED—Old Christy Minstrel Sheet 
Music for the year ’48. What have you? 
—Box B. W. W., c/o Hobbies. 





WANTED — Match and Medicine, also 
Playing Cards, 1917-22 surcharges. Cash 
or exchange given. Quote best price. 
Damaged or torn copies not wanted. — 
A. R. Macdonald, 53 Laurel St., Somer- 
ville, Mass. jly3021 





INSECTS WANTED—Exchange of in- 
sects wanted with collectors in all parts 
of the world. Will also purchase speci- 

Want especially beetles, butter- 
flies, moths, and odd and interesting 
forms of other orders.— . John- 
son, South Meriden, Conn. ap12001 


WANTED TO BUY — Chicago only, 
pogo - Cards, Tokens, Checks, etc. 
metal, any date.—A. ‘ Reeves, 
10487 Bensley Ave., Chicago, Il. 








WANTED—G. A. R. and Confederate, 
encampment medals and badges «Ge 
Fisher, 16 Church St., Shelby, e Ohio. 8367 





WANTED—All types of old_mechanical 
toy banks used years ago. Please give 
complete description and price when cor- 
responding.—Ralph W. Crane, 60 Glen- 
brook Rd., Stamford, Conn. ap12423 





VALENTINE MANUELS WANTED — 
Write year, condition, price. — Box 6, 
Wash. Br. Sta., New York City. au306 





ACADEMIC GOWN — Cap and Hood 
wanted. Write condition, degree, price.— 
Bo: , Wash. Br. Sta., New York as A 

au 





WANTED—American-made Arms, En- 
graved Powder Horns before 1782. Hand- 
made before 1800, Tools, Utensils, Imple- 
ments of every kind by "home and indus- 
trialists artisans, choicest Indian flints 
and stone implements. — H. M. 
Dikins, W. Va. dl2 





CANES—Must be unusual in design or 
history. Send paste or sketch. State low- 
est price.—B. Cooke, 35 Lakewood 
Drive, Glencoe, i jai2672 





WANTED TO BUY—Dolls of various 
races and nations.—Ruth Asbury, 245 
South El Molino, Alhambra, Calif. s65 





WANTED—Newspapers, or comic sec- 
yoy thereof, dated between 1910-1929. 

a” Geen Full details, lowest price, 
tter. ——- Simon, 2005 Menard 


Barter, St. Louis, Mo. au3001 





WANTED—Old dime novels, all kinds; 
also early periodicals and pamphlets 


printed in’ California. — James Madison, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
je12252 


1376 Sutter St., 





van, 3939 Flad Ave., St. Loui 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS before 
1910 wanted for cash. Write—Buxbaum, 
1811 East Wood Place, Milwaukee, be 





WANTED—Fine illustrated advertising 
covers prior 1910.—Alfred Horn, West 
Haven, Conn. #812242 





UNIFORM BUTTONS of the American 
Revolution. Must be inscribed. Box 
L. W. : Siy3s4 








FOR SALE 








“RIDE YOUR noenae” — Mine are 
es 





cal En 
colniana. Correspondence solicited.—John 








E. Morse, Hadley, Mass. tfc86 
WE BUY o> exc’ ag ¥ pave 
nicks novels. ol boy's books D 
by Tousey, obeet mn 
Smith ot i ag Brasine ‘1525 "'W. 12th Bt, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. f35p 
COLLECTORS ATTENTION. Early 
American silver and miniatures. Jewe 


ved 
arms. — — Frederick mgrave Wiamer, 3 
Street, Boston, 
Correspondence Meets 


St., “Sta: C,” Philadelphia, Pa. 





ANTIQUES—Rare Currier Prints, Rare 
blown glass, Historical ond hip flasks, 
Paperweights, Cup ps Pattern Glass, 
Historical China, 3 silver, Pewter, 
Chintz, Pottery, ~_ ighting, Overlay 
lamps, Carved powder horns, Guns, In- 
dian relics, —_ and documents 
and hundreds of iscellaneous items. 
Priced catalogue of over one thousand 
items, 25c. Invaluable as reference to 
dealers and collectors.—J. B. Nevil, = 
sonville, Cincinnati, Ohio. rayl2c 





BELL & HOWELL, Eastman, Victor, 
Simplex, Stewart-Warner, cameras, pro- 
jectors and accessories, new and used.— 
Sunny Schick, The Filmo Broker, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. aul2004 





100 FOREIGN NICKEL and_ copper 
coins, $1.00; 50 for 60c. 10 attractive for- 
eign bills, 30c. 10 historical plot 
includes Civil War News, $1.00, stpaid. 
—S. K. Nagy, 8 South 18th so." ‘Phila- 
delphia, Pa. jl1061 





FOR SALE — Millstones.—Roy Davis, 
Kent, Ohio, n5001 





COINS, MEDALS, paper money, guns, 
swords, pistols, daggers, powder horns, 
newspapers, Civil War envelopes, Roman 
lamps, Egyptian necklaces, Ushabti, 
bronze figures, scarabs. Lists free. —Col- 
lector’s Exchange, 1536 No. Maher 





PONY EXPRESS COURIER. The new 
publication of the old West. Send three 
cents in stamps for sample copy.—Pony 
Express Courier, Placerville, Calif. -.sp 





ot oak DO YOU COLLECT? Write 
perhaps I have it.—Mary Cook. 
2414 Grove St., Blue Island, i. jly6243 





FOR SALE — Practically new Lage 
tractor, or will exchange for cattle or 
horses.—W. J. Josey, Americus, ba 





BARQUES in pinch bottles from 35c 
each up. meg Bee for bridge prizes, 
boy’s room, 4 masts, 5 masts. 
A pair suitable for book ends, paper 
weights, radio or mantel piece ornaments. 
Delightful and original eitts. Ship models 
in gallon bottles; can be used as a hori- 
zontal lamp; wooden whales, miniature 
whaling sets, ship models; everything 
nautical; repairs; fully rigged clipper 
ships, ready to be inserted into bottles, 
$4.20 dozen.—Dennis Moore, 370 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, N. Y. au34ic 





EXCELLENT PHOTO FINISHING— 
Develop film and print one from each 
good negative, plain Sage borders, 30c 
per roll; fancy bo Our spe- 
cialty, 31% x 5 as 2 from #127, #120, 
gis, 50c per roll; 4 x 6 prints from #116, 

Reasonable prices on quantities, 
post ost cards, enlargements, copies. Money 
ck guarantee on every job. — Crabill 
Photo Service, 1838 Lindley Ave., 
Wayne, Ind. 83 





OLD thoy rifle, tooth 7 x 4 
2 $5.00, eg | be dinosaurs); trilo- 
bit es, 25c-$1. 00; Streptelasma, 75c; dozens 
others. Postage extra.—E. C. Beam, Mt. 
Orab, O! jly1001 





PROTECT YOUR HOME—Hand made 
officers blackjacks. Value $3.50. Special 
$1.10. Send dime for catalog of used 


antique and modern ns.—Public Sport 
and n Company, 1 South 1 16th Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. n6855 
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TRICKS, Pipes, Steins, Flasks, Canes, 
Shells, Lincolniana, Old Exposition Sou- 
venirs, Chinese Curios, Colonial Wall- 
bracket, Dutch Shoes, Old Lead Soldiers, 

, Carteon Books, Back Hobbies, 20c; 
County ~ Histories, Americana, Sampler 
Bookmarks, Etchings, Indian 8, 
Carved Stopper, Tobacco Jars, Majolica, 
Banjos, Postcard Album, Postcards, In- 
dian Beadwork.—Law, 415% E Monroe, 
Springfield, Ill. c00z 


SMALLEST CARVED ivory elephants, 
we $1. Cash with order. — Ponchaji, 
Jimbridge, Grant Rd., Bombay. jlyp 


SERIOUS COLLECTORS of early Texas 
books—Republic of Texas; Currency, and 
some U. S. Coins; may find what is 
wanted in my collection; no catalogue; 
but all inquiries answered. — J. H. S., 
P. O. 119, Houston, Texas. au3444 











FOR SALE — Tiny arrows, beautiful 
material, fine workmanship. Closing out 
guns, horns and books (25th year). List 
and 25¢c arrow one dime.—Jake Eaton, 
921 Marion, Centralia, Washington. 

my12276 





STEER HORNS FOR SALE — Seven 
feet spread.—Lee bBertillion, Mineola, 
Texas. my12462 





FOR SALE—Solid gold ring, enamelled, 
initials “B. R. T.,” one-third karat dia- 








mond. Bargain at $25.00; guaranteed.— 
Box J. M., c/o Hobbies. 
MAPS 








1861 “WASHINGTON” MAP of the 
U. S., 70 x 67 inches, engraved, hand 
colored, linen back. Portraits of Presi- 
dents in foliate border. Interesting statis- 
tics, errors, etc. Best offer takes this 
treasure or will trade for good U. S. 
stamp collection. Write—Lynn Coy, 3825 
South Madison, Brookfield, Il. jl1032 








MISCELLANEOUS 








CIGARETTE CARDS—“Types of Aero- 
planes,”’ 60 cents. Other interesting series 
of Cinema Stars, History, Railways, Mili- 
tary, Nature, Shipping, Sport, Travel. 
Lists free.—Alexander S. Gooding, 354 
Norwich Road, Ipswich, England. 83063 





AN INCOME from your camera instead 
of expense. Magazines, Newspapers, Ad- 
vertisers are BUYING 134,000 photos 
every week. e good money- spare 
time, full time-——takion human interest 
pictures that sell. Earn while you learn 
how to take salable pictures. We teach 
you by mail. Fascinating, easy! Write 
for Free Book.—Universal Photographers, 
Dept. H, 10 West 33rd St., New York, 
Ms. es ja126921 





SWAPPER’S FRIEND, R. 7, _ Saline, 
Mich. Interests all swappers, collectors, 
sportsmen. 50c year. Sample, 10c. mh12633 





BR YOUR Snapshots. List of 100 
agazine markets, 20c.—Snyder Cy 0 
West 18th St., New York. 12804 





BLUE BOOK SOCIAL REGISTRANTS. 
1 name and addresses, $1.00.—Pacific 
Mailing List Company, Dept. , Box 
6005, Portland, Oregon. jiy3822 








GENEAOLOGY 








OUR FACES are open books (could we 
but read them) and our autographs 
vibrate with tempermental qualities of 
mind and heart. This is my __hobby. 
Sketches one dollar. — ary Hannah 
Booth, Author’s Nook, 5 haieooe~* puaees 
Plaistow, WN. 2: 12255 





A FASCINATING hobby! Let us help 
trace your family history.—American 


ou 
Registry, 744 Jackson Place, Washineton. 


apl2612 





HOBBIES 











| When in Chicago for the 
WORLD’S FAIR 


—e— 
Call at Our Place 


for a full line of antiques, 
Americana, etc. We are near 
the South entrance to the Fair 
grounds, 


—o— 
PAT SALMON 


4214 Cottage Grove Ave. 
CHICAGO - - ILLINOIS 



































IDENTIFY YOURSELF 


Mention HOBBIES when replying 
to advertisements, 








ONCE AGAIN 
the World Gathers in 


and particular people 


are already making 


SHERMAN 








JULY, 1934 


IF YOU WANT 


@ Money 
@ A Good Job 
@ Your Own Business 








POST PAID 





The 1000 practical, money-making plans 
outlined in this book are true reports of 
what thousands of people are doi to 
earn extra money. The plans have 
tried, and have been found practical, 
successful, and profitable. 


Authentic Sources 


Says the author regarding this remark- 
able work—‘“Exhaustive and painstaking 
research was. necessary to obtain the 10 
money-making suggestions in this book. 
Every available source was pped. 
Special acknowledgements is given to the 
U,..o. Rom. of the _——, the Congres- 
sional Library, and the Superintendent 
of the U. S. Government Printing Office 
for supplying the writer with all avail- 
= documents, bulletins and publica- 
tions.”’ 


A Job for Everybody 


If you are victim of the recent depres- 
sion, a woman who wants to add to the 
family income, a man or woman beyond 
middle age and dependent on others, a 
recent college graduate not yet located, 
a student wondering how to earn your 
year’s tuition, a boy or girl desirous of 
turning -your spare time into money—no 
matter what your status, tis book will 
offer at least one and probably many 
suggestions which you can turn quickly 
into money. $1.00 postpaid in the United 
States and Canada—to foreign countries 


Use the Coupon Now 


HOBBIES 
2810 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


I enclose $1.00 for which 
me a copy of 1000 Money-Making Ideas. 
I understand that my money Ha re- 
funded if the a does not en- 


please send 


pO TR gk 
Name cig cmates Ge ses tentveaedecweates coves 
Street ...cccccccccccscccccsessessce eeccces 
TOWN .cccccccccccecces a) eer rer 






































MICHIGAN RESORT 
HOBBY SHOW 


PETOSKEY, MICHIGAN 


@ 


August 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th 
DG 


After persistent solicitation HOBBIES has decided to sponsor a Hobby Show at 
Petoskey in the heart of the Michigan resort section on the above dates. The Michigan 
Tourists Association reports that there are 250,000 visitors now in Michigan and all 
the resorts are having the best season they have had in five years. This class of tour- 
ists are not horse-racing fans but more of the type who collect as a hobby. We also find 
that HOBBIES has a thousand subscribers in the State of Michigan; a large number 
of whom can be depended upon to attend the show. 


The Show will be complete in every respect, well balanced between various collec- 
tion material, not too many of any one line so that everybody is pretty sure to do a good 
business. 


LOAN EXHIBITS 


We want all our readers who have rarities or good collections to loan them to the 
show. They will be safeguarded and insured and complimentary tickets will be issued 
to all who loan their exhibits not for sale so that they and their friends can have the 
opportunity to see them. 


A high class of people in the central west, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan, 
maintain summer homes in this section. Besides, thousand of people who winter in 
Florida and the Gulf Coast, summer in northern Michigan. 


The Chambers of Commerce and newspapers of the resort section have promised 
the most liberal aid. They are enthusiastic about the idea of a Hobby Show. We have 
never held a show where there was as much help given to it from these sources. It is 
held in a section where people are not over-entertained and we feel sure that we can 
look forward to a fine success. 























What a Dollar Can Do 
at B. Max Mehl’s 


12 U. S. 3c Pieces, nickel, good to 7. 
good -_ as 

7 U.S. Liberty Seated Dimes, dated a 
tween 1840 and 1892, very good to fine 
10 U. S. Liberty Seated Dimes, dated 
between 1840 and 1892, fair to poor 
4 Liberty Seated Quarters, fair to poor 
Old Shield Type 5c Nickels, very fair 
to poor, 15 for 

Colonial Cents, very fair to poor, 3 dif- 
ferent for 

Jackson Cents, very fair to poor, 10 for 
4 Old Bust Type Dimes, dated before 
1837, good to very good 

2 Different Foreign Silver Dollars, one 
over 100 years old 

$5.00, to $100.00 Confederate Notes, the 
five notes 





Old Liberty Seated Dollars, slightly 
damaged and holed, each 


Old Liberty Seated Half Dollars, slight- 
ly damaged and holed, 2 for 


Old Bust Type Half Dollars, slightly 
damaged and holed, 2 for 


1857 and 1858 Flying Eagle Cents, poor 
to fair, 100 for 


Flying Eagle Cents, 1857 and 1858, good 
to very good, 100 for 


Nickel Cents, 1859 to 1864, poor to fair, 
100 for 


Nickel Cents, 1859 to 1864, good to very 
good, 100 for 


2c Pieces, poor to fair, 100 for 
2c Pieces, good to very good, 100 for 
3c Nickels, poor to fair, 100 for 


ee 


3c Nickel Pieces, good to very good, 100 
for ae 
15 Two-cent Piecéb, good to very good 3c Silver Pieces, poor to fair, 100 for —_ 
10 U. S. Half Dimes, good to very good 3c Silver Pieces, good to very good, 
Lettered Edge Half Dollars, dated be- 100 for 
fore 1837, very good to fine, in lots of 5c Silver or Half Dimes, poor to a 
ten or more, each 100 for sare 
Columbian Half Dollars, 1893, in lots of 5c Silver or Half Dimes, good to very 
ten or more, each __- good, 100 for _ 
Columbian Half Dollars, 1892, in lots of Foreign Copper and Nickel Coins, some 
ten or more, each about 11% inches in diameter, all good 
Virginia Half Cent, Geo, III, 1773, un- or better, 100 pieces for 
circulated Collection of U, S. Minor Coins, half 
Philippine Island, Yc, 1c, 5c, 10c, all cent, large cent, eagle cent, two-cent 
for only 45 piece, 3c silver and 3c nickel, and 
Cuba, Ic, 2c, 5c, 10c, all for only we half dime 


POSTAGE AND INSURANCE EXTRA ON. ALL ORDERS 


50 Mixed Foreign Copper and Nickel 
Coins --4 
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The above coins are offered at less than half their retail prices. 


Cash orders only. Postage and insurance extra. BUT—Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money 
back without argument or question. 


ALSO, my 48-page illustrated Price List FREE for the asking. BUT my beautiful auction 
catalogs free only to those who order. 


I haye a huge stock—Coins and Notes from 5c to $5,000.00 each. Correspondence invited 
and cheerfully and promptly attended to. 





J3. MAX MEM 


NUMISOMATIST 


Mehl Building Fort Worth, Texas 
Dept.H 
Established over 30 years 


Largest Rare Coin Establishment in America 
Capital, $250,000.00 -Resources, $500,000.00 
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